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BY IRENE IRIS. 
“ Marie !” 

The name floated sweetly up through the‘ 
vide staircase and hall of our old-fashioned / 
Greenwood Parsonage. It was my. mother’s 
voice, but from sudden perverseness, I made 
no reply. 

“ Marie!’ 
Again my name sounded, clear and distinct 
as a bird's note of welcome; and, knowing that ‘ 
ii would not do longer to remain silent, 1 

stepped to the stairs’ head, and answered. 

“Will you be down soon, daughter? Your 
father desires you to be presented to our 
guests before tea.” 

“Yes, mamma, I will come.” 

So saying, I turned back to my room with a 
feeling of irritability and dejection in my 
heart, which, looking back over the hilly slopes 
of more than a-half score of years, I still 
remember with a shade of mortification and 
regret. 

Glancing at the mirror, and observing that ; 
my hair needed no re-adjusting, I passed on to § 
my low ottoman by the window, inwardly 
measuring the moments I might permit to 
elapse before going below. 

Half unconsciously, I leaned forth and > 
plucked from the blossoming bough of the 
fragrant locust which shaded my little room, a> 
sweet coronal of flowers. I had often done‘ 
this before, but never so absently ; for I loved 
the flowers, but these more than all. The tree‘ 
was of my own setting, when merely a child, ¢ 
aud each fair floweret, as it gladdened me- 
with its perfumed breath, seemed an old-time ‘ 
friend, a kindred spirit—not human, it is true, / 
but then go full of life and beauty as, in my ‘ 
tought, at least, to be imperishable. 
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And so, in my quiet fancies, I never dreamed 
of the flowers dying; their outer beauty might 
fade, but who should tell me that the unseen 
life, the sweet 
zephyrs, should not float on and on forever, 


floating out upon summer 
ever living, a part of the vast Eternal. 
Those were my girlhood’s fancies ; I was but 


fifteen then, and I used sometimes to smile at 


their weird shapes, and rejoice that the court 


in which they floated airily, was sacred and 
secure from others’ gaze. 

Now I lean upon a glorious structure of 
Truth, and emblazoned on its front appear the 
words, ‘‘ Nothing truly beautiful shal] ever die.” 

Yet was it not of flowers I would speak, but 
of the events which brought my father’s old 
friends, Arthur Haywood, and his son Ernest, 


away from the great city to our quiet country 


parsonage, and why it was that I had for them 
no thought or word of welcome. 

Judge Haywood and my father had ever been 
and friends. Several circum- 
stances had conduced to render them 
from the period of the arrival of the elder 
Haywood, in company with Charles Larne, my 
father’s ancestor, from the sunny South-land, 


tried intimate 


such 


> across the broad Atlantic. 


There were novel incidents connected with 
the young gentleman’s departure from the 
ancestral home, and rumors were current of a 
disinheritance, because the son would allow 
his affections to centre upon a young and 
lovely woman, whose only wealth consisted of 
a pure heart and intelligent mind. 

Certain it is that, upon a return to his native 
land some years later, Arthur Haywood wedded 
her whom long years before he had won, and 
brought her to the land of his adoption, in- 
stalling her the gentle, dark-eyed priestess of 
the home-altar he had erected alone, unaided 
by the paltry gold of his father. 
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One year only did their united lives flow) hung; and like a weird phantom, dwelling 
smoothly on, and then did the devoted wife statue-like in the innermost sanctuary of his 
pass gently away, like the lily’s breath, from) being, was the ever-present consciousness, 
the home she had consecrated by her tender “I’m blind—ZJ'm blind!” 
and pure affections, leaving an infant son as? Then again came the reaction of an agonir. 
her only legacy to the distracted and broken-\ ing despair upon the still weakened frame, and 
hearted father. This beauteous flower, of (though more slowly, yet quite as surely seemed 
southern birth, had faded from his northern») the young invalid’s steps tending gravewards 
home, but in Arthur Haywood’s soul she still¢ To him ¢iis was no trial. To live, and thus, was 
lived imperishably. what crushed him with its weight of gloo 

Wealth and position were his in after days‘ and dread. 
as a reward of his cheerless toil. His rooms? But the hapless father still clung to the life 
were large and richly furnished, as became dearer than his own, and, with the intuitive 
the man. The son grew upa child of rare’ eye of Faith and Hope, could yet see the future 
promise, while every feature revealed the of his son, though changed, still bright ani 
exquisite loveliness of her, who still dwelt the. glorious. 
idol of the father’s heart. There were the» ‘A change of scene,” had the physicians 
same dark intelligent eyes, the same glossy said, ‘‘and the fresh, pure air of the country 
locks of wavy hair, and the same broad high > are absolutely essential now.” 
brow, with its tint of brown. ‘But this is not all, or the most importan 

A precious gift was the son to the father; ?influence,’’ wrote the still hopeful parent, in the 
but ever in their cheerless home, by the once‘ letter which announced their desire to secluie 
desolated hearth-stone, a shadow flitted—a-themselves for awhile, among the green hill: 
shadow of the joys that ‘‘might have been.” ‘and vales of our lakelet home. 

I had often heard my father speak of Ernest * Looking back over the past of my own life, 
Haywood, of his eager thirst for knowledge, of ) when sometimes it has seemed that the bitter ps 
his rare appreciation of all things bright and¢ waves of tribulation and sorrow would cover 
beautiful in nature or in art, and of his early ‘me in one desolating sweep; when I have 
promotion from academical to college halls. ‘stood trembling and faint in the dreary dari- 
Yet had I.searcely noticed all this, till a few > ness of the spirits night, it has never been from 
months previous to the time of which I write, ‘the grim, lifeless skeleton of human wisdon, « 
the sad intelligence was received that the; from the fleeting and evanescent beauty of the 
promising young student was prostrated with outer world, however eagerly I may hav 
illness that almost conquered hope. edrunk from its brimming chalice, that the 

His eager, intemperate thirst for knowledge, ) lamp of hope has been rekindled, or the pur 
unrestrained, was now doing its work upon‘ consolations of peace, and joy restored to the 
the frail casket, in which was enshrined the) bowed and weary heart. 
immortal part. The shattered nerves recoiled,; ‘0, there is a light ineffable in its bright- 
and the light which had lured the aspiring? ness, emanating from a sun which knows in reli 
intellect on, had lured but to destroy. ‘setting, an eternal day to each of us, if the Hay 

There were long, long weeks of forgetful-¢spirit’s vision be but unsealed to partake of its ‘ 
ness, in which hope died of weary waiting.) glory. Words of promise dropped from you is 
Yet once again did the lamp of life renew its< lips, my friend, in that hour of darkness which 
brightness. Slowly but surely new strength > you cannot yet have forgotten, have been like 
returned to the weary, suffering body, and the< ‘apples of gold’ in the silver setting of ny 
eyes, so long closed to the light of reason, > life, growing brighter and brighter each pa ' 
opened to a consciousness of life; but, lookingSing day, under the radiant sun of eternal tinge 
out upon the bright and beautiful world, found ? truth. I ree 
only darkness. ‘* Because of these pure and holy memories, some 

Closed were the avenues through which’ JZ come to you hopefully, trusting the silet! now 
Ernest Haywood’s exultant soul had looked influences of those truths you love so well \ noth 
out upon the beauteous creation, revelling in¢ proclaim, and of the exalted faith which bi mons 
pure admiration of that Creative Power which) revealed itself in your life, may serve to et Wind: 
could so sweetly blend in one “harmonious? lighten the gloom of despair, and to bring net locust 
whole” earth and sky, clouds and sunshine, > strength to the afflicted spirit of my son. To once 
flowers and dew, beauty and immortality. ¢ Ernest, all of the future seems one dark night My 
Between himself and all without a veil seemed of gloom. The beautiful world shut forert Hayy 
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from his gaze! But darker still the necessity 
which compels him to relinquish all plans for 
the future, to forego the delights which science 
and art had spread before his entranced vision, 
and which he had been so eager to grasp. 

«Ah, 
small streams of knowledge which have forced 


me! how eagerly we quaff of the 
themselves slowly and with pain through the 
long, dull ages of antiquity; and, if the hand 
of Providence but seals them up, we mourn 
and languish and rebel, when He is but lead- 
ing us up through the blind paths and tangled 
clades of the hillside to the fountain’s head, 
whose source is immortality.” 

My father was glad and hopeful when this 
r came—I wondered how he could be so. 
emed to me like spreading a pall over the 

heerful quiet of our woodland home. It is 
sarful even to ewrife such selfish thoughts as 
were mie, Had Ernest 

was one year before, I should have hailed 


laywood been what 


coming as & promise of new variety to the 
I should 


have relished his companionship in my walks 


ilenjoyment of our household. 


nd rides, his aid at the oars of my little boat, 
and his reading to me while I sewed, or ar- 
ranged fresh bouquets in the shady arbor of 
garden walks. ‘* But to bring the gloom 
and despondency of his present existence into 
ur home, promises little enjoyment,’’ I self- 
ishly pined. 
And, when my father expressed a wish that 
1 should do all in my power to render his 
ung friend's stay with us pleasant and 
table, striving even to win him into a for- 
ss of his fearful blindness, I had re- 


f 
pie 


with ill-concealed vexation, 


“It is certainly not much that I can do, to 


relieve the dull monotony of such a life as Mr. 
Hayw od’s must now be.” 
“Not so, Marie!’ my father replied. «It 


is rather from your companionship, you 
uusi¢, your books, your voice, that I i 
expect an antidote to the dreary melanchwo!y 
in Which my friend is plunged.”’ 

But ] rose hastily and left the room; and a 
linge of shame glows upon my features now as 
I recall that moment's thought, «* Would that 
Yet 
My 
nother had called and I must obey her sum- 
Rising from the low seat by my open 


Window, through which the laughing, 


some event might prevent his coming.” 
how the expected guests had arrived. 


mons, 
nodding 
locust was yielding its perfumed breath, for 
once unheeded, I descended to the parlor. 

My father mentioned my name to Judge 
Haywood, who ‘remembered to have seen me 


twice before, on occasional visits to Green- 
wood Parsonage, but should not have recog- 
nized the little girl of former years, in the 
plump, rosy-cheeked maiden who stood before 
him. I was much altered,” he said; and then 
I was introduced to the young gentleman, who, 
in a low, gentle voice, repeated my name, at 
the same time gracefully rising and extending 
his hand, which I took, passing on to a seat 
near my father. 

This first meeting I had expected would be 
attended with an awkward embarrassment; 
but from the moment my eye rested upon the 
youth, who sat at the end of the sofa, resting 
his forehead upon his open palm, all anxiety 
had vanished, I felt the warm glow upon my 
cheeks, it is true, and saw a slight tint, as of a 
half clouded sunset, rise slowly over the pale 
features of the blind boy, tillit nestled lovingly 


among the glossy curls that hung carelessly 
around the ample brew. 

Kighteen years! t could not be that all 
life. 


And yet 


was an earnest, thoughtful expression 


these had passed over Ernest’s 
How slight and boyish his 


young 
fran 
there 
upon his noble brow, still radiant with thg 
glowing light of genius. 

My entering the room did not seem to have 


e 


disturbed the current of social intercourse, 


which was gliding cheerily on between the 


reunited friends. Soon the tea-bell rang, and 


rising, my father passed Ernest’s arm within 


} 


his own, and, talking cheerfully «ll the time, 
led the way to the dining-hall. 


Our evening meal was soon over: and 


though my mother had herself prepared some 


lelicacies, with which she had thought to tempt 


the appetites of our guests, one least, 1 

d them all. From his sl 

Haywood arose, with the flush ol 
} sh 


fatigue aecp set upon his cheeks; 


fuse repast Mr. 
anxiety and 
! and very 
soon after net red to Lis own room, 


Weeks 
} t 


care and of sorrow. Judge Hayw 


burden of 
xl had re- 
turned to the city, leaving his son well content 
to remain with us; and, father had 
urged him to make our rural parsonage his 


passed away, with their 


as ny 


home, so long as his health seemed improving 
from contact with our free life and pure moun- 
tain air, it was probable that he would remain 
much longer than was at first proposed. 

We need not weary you with recounting a! 
the events of the glad summer months that 
passed away. How I learned that 
Haywood's voice was deep and clear and full 


Ernest 


of melody: how he loved to stand by my side 
and sing while I played, though not half a 
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well as he could have done: how the garden ¢ Indian Summer sun had thrown back the 
walks and silver lakelets shone, each hill and>golden portals of his inner court, and was 
dell and tree, became familiar as the furniture ‘laying his farewell offering upon the altar he 
of his own room: how I had even taught him ?had that day consecrated with his rarest, love- 
to manage the oars of my little skiff, that ‘liest gifts. 
danced so lightly over the waves. And, aswe? Vainly did I attempt to describe the beauty 
gayly floated on, how often we poised our oars‘ of the rapturous scene. Words failed me, and 
that I might describe some jagged point of¢ Ernest, catching the inspiration of the hour, 
rock, some curve or angle in the shadowy out- > exclaimed— 
lines. How we rowed close by the beach,, “Marie, do you know I felt that some 
where here a willow, there an elm, dipped “demonstration of God’s power and love was 
their long slender branches in the clear water, “being displayed around us? Sometimes it 
while the birds overhead swung gayly to the¢seems to me that our mental and spiritual 
anthem they were chanting with the waves. ‘states are strangely affected by these various 
There were green mounds and hills, low<natural manifestations of sublimity and gran- 
dells and rocky coves; there were long swells > deur. 
of meadow land, then a curve ora sharp angle< ‘But this beauty, at which you gaze, is 
or a projecting point, fringed with lofty oaks >fleeting and evanescent, for a cloud is even 
and maples, or the low, gnarled shrubbery, Snow sealing up the radiant portals through 
whispering ever among its green leaves of ?which the sun has passed to the unseen glory 
berries and nuts in the autumn-time. Sbeyond. But the impression of its parting 
Then how often, after Ernest had learned ¢smile, transcribed upon my soul is immortal— 
that all avenues of joy and gladness were not >unchanging.”’ ' 
closed to him because of that fearful blindness,¢ These eager, imaginative words, sounded 
when strength and health came back to the >strange from one whose life I had thought so 
wasted frame, and his form grew round and fraught with bitterness—so dark—so very 
manly, and full of nerve and life, how often ?dark. And listening, 1 made no reply. 
did we row up the current tothe great rock,S Then suddenly, as if from strange impulse, 


standing sentinel at the head of the lake, just ?(my companion extended his hand, and plucked 
for the pleasure of floating down with the tide, Sirom the slender vine that had climbed the 
to the music of our voices or Ernest’s low <lattice a bunch of delicate flowers. 


guitar. > These are blue,” he said. And T assented. 


And do you think that all this beauty was¢ «Like your eyes, Marie; only your eyes are 
shut out from the soul of the blind boy, who ?the darkest.”’ 
wandered amid its rapturous scenes? Let theS TI laughed gayly, and replied that my eyes 
words which escaped his impassioned lips, ? were not like the flowers, but like the smooth 
after one of my vain efforts to describe some \ brown nuts that grew on the gnarled bushes in 
scene of rare beauty and loveliness, be the <the cove of the southern beach.” 
response— S Ernest smiled sadly, and reaching forth 
“Ah, Marie!” said he—“ TI see it a/!, now; ¢his hand, placed it gently upon my head, 
so that, were my eyes suddenly to be opened > saying— 
upon these fair retreats, I could name themall,5 ‘Then, if your eyes are ‘nut brown,’ as you 
even as you have named them over to me so >say, must the bands of your hair be not black 
often.” Sand glossy, like the raven’s wing, but dark, 
We sat one evening, side by side, on a lat- very dark. Eh, Marie ?—this is so, is it not!” 
ticed porch. I had been reading to Ernest ‘Yes, Ernest,’ I replied, quietly, for I could 
some sad and touching tale, which kept my <not smile now, so plainly was the struggle of 
feelings subdued and my voice low; and he sa sensitive spirit visible upon the quivering 
had been talking whenever he liked, always <lip and flushed features of my companion. 
stopping me at some glowing description of > I think my heart had never gone forth 9 
suffering or of deep emotion, to add a life-tint Gmuch in sympathy with the afflicted one as 
to the picture of a soul akin to his own. His 2now; and when, after a few moments’ silence, 
lip would tremble slightly, and a pale rose- She asked in tones low and tender from subdued 
tint rise slowly to the glossy curls that drooped ¢ emotion— 
in mingled beauty and grace over the paleS ‘Have I ever told you, Marie, how all 
intellectual brow. ¢my life I have yearned for the love of 4 
At length I closed the book, for the glowing > mother or sister? —and that in your companion 
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ship I seem almost to realize my beauteous ideal ¢ 


of asister’s pure, disinterested sympathy and 
affection aad 
| replied, impulsively— 


“You had not told me, Ernest; but I will be 
your sister if you choose.” 


“Thank you, Marie!” were his eager words. 
“Thus will l regard you then, and forever bless 
the moment which has endowed my life with so 
rich a treasure.” 

Never once in all those long summer months 
had I acknowledged to myself that my intimate 
association with Ernest Haywood was for any 
other object than the happiness it might afford 
to him. I remembered the feeling which 
possessed me when his coming to Greenwood 
Parsonage was first announced, and com- 
mended myself much for the efforts I had made 
to render his stay with us pleasant and profit- 
ble, as my father had desired. 

Ah, how often is it when we are best satisfied 
with ourselves, some test of character will 
unbidden come, as a temptation or trial, and 
discover to us depths to the heart which 
deceiwes, Whose motives we can never fully 
fathom. 

So one quiet Sabbath evening, just as the 


bell from the little brown church was sending > 


its welcoming peals among hills, and dells, 
and coves, to the heart of each devout wor- 
shipper at its altar, Ernest Haywood had asked 
me to guide his steps thitherward. Pride 
awoke and whispered within my spirit—* You 
would not like to walk down the long aisle 
leaning upon the arm, guiding the faltering 
steps of the blind.” 

So I hesitated, and suggested that my 
“father might not yet have gone,” though I 
knew that, as was his custom, he had left the 
Parsonage to spend an hour in quiet medita- 
tion in his Sabbath sanctuary. 

Ernest sat down by my side, and for some 
moments spoke not a word. At length, he 
said— 

“Tam anxious to go to-night, Marie. The 
Words which fell from your father’s lips this 
morning were like gentle dews upon the thirsty 
earth to my suffering spirit. I did not know 
that so much of truth could be evolved from 
one single promise of that Holy Word—‘ He 


shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep: 


thee in all thy ways.’ How sweetly falls the 
consciousness of the All-Father’s protecting 


providences over even the least of his crea-: 
tures, upon the hitherto dark future of my? 


NSS. 


gems that shall be revealed from the inmost of 
that prophetic promise to such as I. ‘There 
shall be no night there.’ And shall we not 
walk together, Marie ?” 

Perverted pride, rising in all its hideous 
deformity, could not crush that strongest of all 
other emotions from my heart—love for my 
father ; and under the impulse thoughts of him 
had given, I answered— 

‘*T will go with you, Ernest.” 

So we walked together down the smoothly 
gravelled walk leading to the little brown 
church under the spreading maple boughs, 
which cast fitful shadows all about us. And 
that night Ernest Haywood drank deep draughts 
of Celestial Truth, which left an impress of 
inspiring thought and holy calm upon his 
beautiful features. 

At nine o'clock we parted in the hall of the 
parsonage, my companion going directly to his 
own room, but calmly uttering, ere he went— 

“If, when we both awaken in that bright 
Morning Land, I should be in possession of 
more light than you, my sister, I will remember 
and gratefully guide you, even as you have 
guided my steps to-night. Good-night!” And 
with these words, Ernest Haywood passed out 
of my sight, but not out of my thought. 

I was stunned, mortified at the revelation of 
myself, as I listened to the words which, with 
the slightly subdued and agitated manner, told 
me that the sensitive nature and keen percep- 
tions of my companion had read the inmost of 
my motives and thoughts that night, and that 
1 had added another sorrow to the heart already 
suffering and oppressed. 

Passing to my own room, I closed the door 
quickly and silently behind me, and then 
throwing myself upon a couch, covered my 
face with my hands, and wept. 

What a recompense were those words of 
kindness to me! And for what? A craven 
selfishness, which had caused me to falter at 
the first call upon me to sacrifice aught for the 
good of another, and that other the one to whose 


-earnest, pleading loneliness 1 had responded 


with the promise of a sister's sympathy and 
affection. Then for the first time did I seem 
to recognize our true and mutual relations to 
each other. While my mental and moral 
nature had been exalted by intimate commun- 
ings with Mr. Haywood’s lofty intellect, his 
pure and unaffected morality, his inspiring 
love of all beauty, and sublime faith in the im- 
mortal part, [ had indeed been blind, and 
weak, and deceived. 


life. And to-night do I long to grasp the pure) Far away into the night did I sit by my low 
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window in solitary communings with my own 
thoughts, and weep, and pray that I might 
become a fitter companion for the pure and 
good—that my eyes might be opened to revel 
in that brightness which so sweetly illumined 
the pathway of Ernest Haywood. 

Not many months after this, our guest of the 
long bright summer months left us to return to 
the great city. My father accompanied him 
thither, and after a brief visit returned, bring- 
ing the intelligence that, as he had long desired, 
Mr. Haywood had entered a retreat for those 
now united to himself through a mutual mis- 
fortune. This he had done more for the 
purpose of becoming familiar with the lives, 
hopes and destinies of this unfortunate class, 
than for any purposes of self-culture. 

Thus one year glided away, in which I 
learned in my lonely rambles at my solitary 
and unaided tasks how beautiful had been my 
companionship with one so winning, so gifted, 
so pure. 

At length there came to Judge Haywood and 
his son the enjoyment of a long-since projected 
tour upon the Continent, amid the sunny 
smiles of their ancestral home, and as a parting 
gift to Greenwood Parsonage, a passing visit to 
its quiet surroundings. 

Then I think it was that Ernest Haywood 
and I first became conscious of that true 
union and sympathy of soul which had ever 


made our lives, when in companionship, glide ? 


sweetly on, like the low, smooth tones of a 
musical chime. 

And as we talked siiting in a fragrant 
arbor, or by the murmuring beach, of the 
beautiful past and the silent future, now loom- 
ing up with its years of absence, our spirits 
clasped hands in the mufual consciousness of a 
blessed unity of heart and holy aspiration. 

Joyous is the memory of that moment, when 
a recognition of our spirit union made us one, 
for time and for eternity. But Ernest said 
from the highest, noblest, purest impulses of 
his being— 

‘You are so young yet, Marie, I would 


bind you with no sacred vow to him, whose‘ 


life is fearfully fraught with so desolating a 
blight. In the years that I am gone you will 
learn more of your own being, and in the more 
perfect development of your woman's nature, 


you will understand better the woman’s heart, < 


and its mysterious requirements. And if 


there comes aught between us, in these years ¢ 
> there one misgiving thought or impulse in your 


of separation, to cloud the bright star of love 


guileless life, thankfully receive it, and leary 
to forget the blind boy, who, to-day, has 
learned that he worships your image in his 
soul.” 

Then, not passionately, but with the tender, 
disinterested love which only the pure and 
good can feel, he who had awoken the melody 
of love in my heart, pressed his lips upon my 
cool brow, and was gone from my sight. 

The months glided away; and letters offen 
came, in which Ernest wrote calmly of all that 
would most interest me in his new and exciting 
life; but, true to his noble purpose, neveralluded 
to our once uttered love. No words came back 
that should reveal to me any pure and holy 
memories, responsive to those which dwelt 
Occasionally a new song 


\ within my breast. 
to the ‘eager world, 


or poem, thrown out 
seemed an earnest of golden promises to those 
who had known the heart from which they 
sprung. 

And I toiled on at my once weary tasks, 
now grown interesting and beautiful from a 
new impulse given to my life. The recollec- 
tion of another's admiration of all high mental 
and moral gifts, stimulated me to renewed 
exertion. Iread more extensively—a greater 
variety of literature—not forgetting Ais favorite 
‘authors, that when I should again read them 
at Ernest’s side, it might be with a more 
sympathetic appreciation of their character 
and merits. Especially did I devote myself 
more zealously to the acquirement of that 
ebeautiful art, in the practice of which our 
souls ever seemed to blend—the sweet “spirit 
‘of song.” 

And then there came the novelties of travel, 
with their strange and exciting influences upon 
my young imagination. In the variety of new 
scenes and peoples and climes, my mind and 
heart seemed to expand and grow strong and 
vigorous and healthy. 

From their wild wanderings the inmates of 
Greenwood Parsonage returned to their wood- 
land home to welcome back the friend of other 
days. Once more Ernest Haywood was by my 
side, telling me how deeper and stronger had 
grown his love for me in all those weary days 
of absence. Three years before it was that he 

‘had said, “if we mistake not, our souls are 
)already one.” 
And now low and deep were his words, 98 
> he continued— 
“Yet still, be true to yourself, Marie! Is 


which has just dawned upon us; or if another § heart, as you think of sharing the dark and 
and brighter should rise over your young and? weary life of the blind?” 
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“Not dark!” I exclaimed, ‘‘but rather illu- 
mined by that Light which scatters peace 
and joy wherever its rays are shed. My 
heart has been true, and each throb answers 
back to your own, my Ernest; I love you 
still.” 

Low, trembling words fell from Ernest’s 
lips, as he drew me closer to himself, and 
pillowed my head upon his broad, manly 


i 


breast. Then with a wild exultant thrill of 


gladness did I receive the seal of our trusting 
love, the pledge of our betrothal. Sweetly the 
stars smiled down a blessing, and low mur- 
murings from the pebbly beach made melody 
with the music of our hearts. 

Long we sat under the bending elm, in the 
moonlit cove, feeling how blessed and beauti- 
ful were our lives; and, as we parted from the 
trysting place of our newly pledged love, 
Ernest murmured in accents of subdued feel- 
ing— 

“As rests the wing-weary dove in the loved 
home nest, or the storm-tossed mariner in the 
secure retreat of his native shore, so rests my 
spirit, weary of its wandering, suffering, pur- 
poseless life, in the secure haven of your love, 
my Marie! my Angel! my Life!” 

It was at the altar of the little brown church 
that we knelt to solemnize our sacred marriage 
vows. Since that bright autumn morning, 
time has rolled many a ceaseless round of sun- 
shine and shadow, but it has brought no dearth 
of love to our home. The tide of the busy 
world flows ceaselessly on, but troubles us 
not. Friends we have enough, who come and 
lay their rich gifts of intellect and heart upon 
our home altar; and our lives are made beau- 
tiful by the few social endearments which give 
4 mellow rose-tint to all the swiftly gliding 
years, 

But as I write a voice is calling, ‘Come to 
me, Marie! And with your pen catch the 
glowing beauty which inspires my thought this 
hour.” 

But one moment ere we part, kind reader! 
My husband stands, as in days that have 
passed, with his hand resting in blessing on 
my head; repeating in my listening ear, 
“Thou lamp of my feet, and light of my 
heart!” And the fond echoes come pealing 
back from my own breast as I look up at the 


manly brow, all radiant with the pure glow of ‘ 


the “bright morning land” in which we 
dwell. “Thou beauteous guiding star! who 
art leading me faithfully and gently upwards 
to the unseen brightness of the Perfect 


Day,” ¢ 


Lr 
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Vas it Murder, or Suicide? 
nd pes i By 


PART LI. 

The rain was still falling and the wind blow- 
ing. Mary’s feet were quite wet again by the 
time she reached home. 

‘‘How are you, child?” asked Mrs. Grant, 
in kind concern, as Mary came in. 

‘“Not very well,” was answered. 

“Oh! I'm sorry! Have you taken cold?” 

‘I’m afraid so.” 

‘‘] said it was wrong in you to go out this 
morning. Did you get very wet?” 

“Yes.” 

Mrs. Grant locked down at Mary’s feet. 
‘*Are they damp ?” 

“A little.” 

‘“‘Come right into the sitting-room. I’ve 
had a fire made up on purpose for you.” And 
the considerate Mrs. Grant hurried Mary into 
the sitting-room, and taking off her cloak and 
bonnet, placed her in a chair before the fire. 
Then, as she drew off one of her shoes, and 
clasped the foot in her hand, she exclaimed— 

‘Soaking wet, as I live!” Then added, 
after removing, with kind officiousness, the 
other shoe—* Hold both feet to the fire, while 
I run up and get you a pair of dry stockings. 
Don’t take off the wet ones until I come back.” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Grant returned with 
the dry stockings and a towel. She then 
bared one of the damp feet, and dried and 
heated it thoroughly—warmed one of the 
stockings and drew it on. 

“It feels so good,” said Mary, faintly, yet 
with a tone of satisfaction. 

Then the other foot was dried, warmed, and 
covered. On completing this welcome service, 
Mrs. Grant looked more steadily into Mary’s 
face, and saw that her cheeks were flushed 
unnaturally, and that her eyes shone with an 
unusual lustre. She also noticed, that in 
breathing there was an effort. 

‘*You got very wet this morning,” said Mrs. 
Grant. 

“Yes. The wind blew right in my face all 
the way. An umbrella was hardly of any 

use.” 

“You dried yourself on getting to Mrs. 
Lowe's?” 

Mary shook her head. 

‘«What ?” 

«There was no fire in the room.” 
‘““Why, Mary!” 
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“T had no change of clothing, and there 
was no fire in the room. What could I do?” 

“You could have gone down into the 
kitchen, if no where else, and dried your feet.” 

“It would have been better if I had done 
so; but you know how hard it is for me to 
intrude myself or give trouble.”’ 

‘‘Give trouble! How strangely you do act, 
sometimes! Isn't life worth a little trouble to 
save? Mrs. Lowe should have seen to this. 
Didn’t she notice your condition ?” 

“T think not.” 

‘Well, it’s hard to say who deserves most 
censure, you or she. Such trifling with health 
and life is a crime. What's the matter?” She 
observed Mary start as if from sudden pain. 

‘‘T have suffered all day, with an occasional 
sharp stitch in my side—it caught me just 
then.” 

Mrs. Grant observed her more closely; while 
doing so, Mary coughed two or three times. 
The cough was tight and with a wheezing 
sound, 

‘Have you coughed much ?” she asked. 

“Not a great deal. But I’m very tight 
here,” laying her hand over her breast. “1 
think,” she added, a few moments afterwards, 
“that I'll go upto my room and get to bed. 
I feel tired and sick.” 

‘* Wait until I can get you some tea,”’ replied 
Mrs. Grant. “I'll bring down a pillow, and 
you can lie here on the sofa.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Grant. You are so kind 
and thoughtful.” Miss Carson’s voice shook 
a little. The contrast between the day’s selfish 
indifference of Mrs. Lowe, and the evening's 
motherly consideration of Mrs. Grant, touched 
her. ‘TI will lie down here for a short time. 
Perhaps I shall feel better after getting some 
warm tea. I’ve been chilly all day.” 

The pillow and a shawl were brought, and 


Mrs. Grant covered Mary as she lay upon the < 
sofa; then she went to the kitchen to hurry up ° 


tea. 


*«Come, dear,” she said, half an hour after- } 


wards, laying her hand upon the now sleeping 
girl. A drowsy feeling had come over Mary, 
and she had fallen into a heavy slumber soon 
after lying down. The easy touch of Mrs. 
Grant did not awaken her. 
louder, and shook the sleeper more vigorously. 


At this, Mary started up, and looked around | 
Her ¢ 


in a half conscious, bewildered manner. 
cheeks were like scarlet. 

“Come, dear—tea is ready, 
Grant. 

“Oh? Yes.” 


” 


said 


And Mary, not yet clearly 


So she called $ 


Mrs. ‘ 
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awake, started to leave the room instead of 
approaching the table. 

‘* Where are you going, child ?” 
caught her by the arm. 

Mary stood still, looking at Mrs. Grani, 
in a confused way. 


Mrs. Grant 


“Tea is ready.” 
and with emphasis. 
“Oh! Ah! Yes. I was asleep.” Mary 
drew her hand across her eyes two or three 
times, and then suffered Mrs. Grant to lead 
‘her to the table, where she sat down, leaning 


Mrs. Grant spoke slowly 


forward heavily upon one arm, 

“Take some of the toast,” said Mrs. Gran, 
after pouring a cup of tea. Mary helped her. 
self, in a dull way, to a slice of toast, but did 
Mrs. Grant looked at her 
narrowly from across the table, and noticed 
that her eyes, which had appeared large and 
glittering when she came home, were now 


not attempt to eat. 


lustreless, with the lids drooping heavily. 

“Can't you eat anything?” said Mrs. Grant, 
in a voice that expressed concern. 

Mary pushed her cup and plate away, and 
leaning back, wearily in her chair, answered- 

“Not just now. I’m completely worn out 
and feel hot and oppressed.” 

Mrs. Grant got up and came around to wher 
Miss Carson was sitting. As she laid her hand 
upon her forehead, she said, a little anxiously, 

**You have considerable fever, Mary.” 

‘*T shouldn't wonder.” And a sudden cough 
seized her as she spoke. She cried out as the 
rapid concussions jarred her, and pressed one 
hand against her side. 

“Oh dear! It seemed as if a knife wer 
cutting through me,” she said, as the paroxysm 
subsided, and she leaned her head agains 
Mrs. Grant. 

‘Come, child,” and the kind woman drev 
upon one of her arms. ‘In bed is the place 
for you now.” 

They went up stairs, and Mary was soon 
Sundressed and in bed. As she touched the 
cool sheets, she shivered for a moment, ani 
Sthen shrunk down under the clothes, shutting 
*her eyes, and lying very still. 
> «How do you feel now ?” asked Mrs. Gran‘, 
¢who stood bending over her. 
> Mary did not reply. 
¢ Does the pain in your side continue?” 
“Yes, ma’am.”’ Her voice was dull. 
‘And the tightness over your breast !” 


















‘*Yes, ma’am.’ 
“What can I do for you?” 

“Nothing. I want rest and sleep.” 

Mrs. Grant stood for some time looking 
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f 
down upon her red cheeks; red in clearly 
defined spots, that made the pale forehead 
whiter by the contrast. 

«Something more than sleep is wanted, I 
fear,’ she said to herself, as she passed from 
the chamber and went down stairs, In less 
than half an hour she returned. A moan 
reached her ears as she approached the room 
where the sick girl lay. On entering, she 
found her sitting high up in bed; or, rather, 
reclining against the pillows, which she had 
adjusted against the head-board. Her face 
had lost much of its redness, was pinched and 
had a distressed look. Her eyes turned anx- 
iously to the face of Mrs. Grant. 

“How are you now, Mary ?” 

“Oh, I'm sick! Very sick, Mrs. Grant.” 

“Where? How, Mary?” 

“Qdear! I'm so distressed here!" laying 
her hand on her breast. ‘ And every time | 
jraw a breath, such a sharp pain runs through 
my side into my shoulder. O dear! I feel 
very sick, Mrs. Grant.”’ 

“Shall | send for a doctor?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am.’’ And Miss Carson 
threw her head from side to side, uneasily 





almost impatiently ; then cried out with pain, 


as she took a deeper inspiration than usual. 


Mrs. Grant left the room, and going down> 


‘ 


stairs, despatched her single domestic for a 
physician, who lived not far distant. 

“It is pleurisy,’’ said the doctor, on ex- 
amining the case.—‘*And a very severe 
attack,’ he added, aside, to Mrs. Grant. 

Of the particulars of his treatment, we will 
not speak. He was of the exhaustive school, 
and took blood freely; striking at the inflam- 
mation through a reduction of the vital sys- 
tem. When he left his patient that night, she 
was free from pain, breathing feebly, and 
without constriction of the chest. In the 





ning, he found her with considerable fever, 
and suffering from a return of the pleuritic 
pain. Her pulse was low, quick, and witha 
wiry thrill under the fingers. The doctor 
had taken blood very freely on the night be- 
fore, and hesitated a little on the question of 
opening another vein, or having recourse to 
cups. As the lancet was at hand, and most 
easy of use, the vein was opened, and per- 
mitted to flow until there was a marked re- 
duction of pain. After this, an anodyne dia- 
phoretic was prescribed, and the doctor retired 
from the chamber with Mrs. Grant. He was 
much more particular, now, in his inquiries 
about his patient and the immediate cause of 


her illness. On learning that she had been 
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permitted to remain all day in a cold room, 
with wet feet and damp clothing, he shook his 
head soberly, and remarked, partly speaking 
to himself, that doctors were not of much use 
in suicide or murder cases. Then he asked, 
abruptly, and with considerable excitement of 
manner— 

‘In heaven's name, who permitted this thing 
to be done? In what family did it occur?” 

«The lady for whom she worked yesterday 
is named Mrs. Lowe.” 

‘Mrs. Lowe!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘* And she permitted that delicate girl to sit 
in wet clothing, in a room without fire, on a 
day like yesterday ?” 
‘It is so, Doctor.” 

«Then I call Mrs. Lowe a murderer!” The 
doctor spoke with excess of feeling. 

“Do you think Mary so very ill doctor?” 
asked Mrs. Grant. 

‘IT do, ma’am.” 

‘She is free from pain now.” 

«So she was when I left her last night; and 
I expected to find her showing marked im- 
provement this morning. But, to my concern, 
I found her really worse instead of better.” 

‘Worse, doctor? Not worse!” 

‘«T say worse to you, Mrs. Grant, in order 
that you may know how much depends on 
your careful attendance. Send for the medi- 
cine I have prescribed at once, and give it 
immediately. It will quiet her system and 
produce sleep. If perspiration follows, we 
shall be on the right side. I will call in again 
through the day. If the pain in her side re- 
turns, send for me.” 

The pain did return, and the doctor was 
summoned. He feared to strike his lancet 
again; but cupped freely over the right side, 
thus gaining for the suffering girl a measure 
of relief. She lay, after this, in a kind of 
stupor for some hours. On coming out of this, 
she no longer had the lancinating pain in her 
side with every expansion of the lungs; but, 
instead, a dull pain, attended by a cough and 
tightness of the chest. The cough was, at 
first, dry, unsatisfactory, and attended with 
anxiety. Then came a tough mucus, a little 
streaked with blood. The expectoration soon 
became freer, and assumed a brownish hue. 
A low fever accompanied these bad symptoms. 

The case had become complicated with 
pneumonia, and assumed a most dangerous 
type. On the third day a consulting physician 
was called in. He noted all the symptoms 
carefully, and with a seriousness of manner 
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that did not eseape the watchful eyes of Mrs. 
Grant. He passed but few words with the 


attendant physician, and their exact meaning 


was veiled by medical terms; but Mrs. Grant 

understood enough to satisfy her that little 

hope of a favorable issue was entertained. 
About the time this consultation over the 


case of Mary Carson was in progress, it: 
happened that Mrs. Wykoff received another ‘ 


visit from Mrs. Lowe. 


“T’ve called,” said the latter, speaking in: 


the tone of one who felt annoyed, “to ask where 
that sewing girl you recommended to me 
lives?” 

** Miss Carson.” 

‘Yes, I believe that is her name.”’ 


**Didn’t she come on Monday, according to 


appointment ?” 


“QO yes, she came. But I’ve seen nothing 


of her since.” 


“Ah! Is that so? She may be sick.” The: 
voice of Mrs. Wykoff dropped to a shade of 


seriousness. ‘Let me see— Monday—didn’t 


it rain?—Yes, now I remember; it was a> 
dreadful day. Perhaps she took cold. She's‘ 


very delicate. Did she get wet in coming to 
your house ?” 
“I’m sure I don’t know.” There was a 


slight indication of annoyance on the part of 


Mrs. Lowe. 


‘It was impossible, raining and blowing as; 
it did, to escape wet feet, if not drenched: 
clothing. Was there fire in the room where 


she worked?”’ 


‘Fire! No. We don’t have grates or stoves 


in any of our rooms.” 
‘Oh; then there was a fire in the heater?” 


‘‘We never make fire in the heater before’ 
November,” answered Mrs. Lowe, with the 


manner of one who felt annoyed. 
Mrs. Wykoff mused for some moments. 


«Excuse me,” she said, ‘for asking such’ 


minute questions; but I know Miss Carson's 
extreme delicacy, and I am fearful that she is 


sick, as the result of a cold. Did you notice 


her when she came in on Monday morning?” 


“Yes. I was standing in the hall when the» 
servant admitted her. She came rather late.” 
‘** Did she go immediately to the room where 


she was to work ?” 
“Yes.” 


«* You are sure she didn’t go into the kitchen - 


to dry her feet ?”’ 


“She went up stairs as soon as she came 


in.” 
«Did you go up with her?” 
“Yes.” 
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‘Excuse me, Mrs. Lowe,’’ said Mrs. Wykof, 
who saw that these questions were chafing he 
visitor, ‘‘for pressing my inquiries so closely 
lam much concerned at the fact of her ab. 
sence from your house since Monday.  Dij 
‘she change any of her clothing? Take off he 
stockings, for instance, and put on dry ones! 

** Nothing of the kind.” 

‘* But sat in her wet shoes and stockings ql 
¢ day!” 

‘“‘I don’t know that they were wet, Mrs 
Wykoff,” said the lady, with contracting 
brows. 

“Could you have walked six or seven 
squares in the face of Monday’s driving storn, 
Mrs. Lowe, and escaped wet feet? Of course 
not. Your stockings would have been we 
half way to the knees, and your skirts a: 
well.” 

There was a growing excitement about Mrs 
Wykoff, united with an air of so much serious- 
ness that Mrs. Lowe began to feel a pressure 
of alarm. Selfish, cold-hearted and indifferent 
to all in a social grade beneath her, this lady 
was not quite ready to stand up in the world’s 
face as one without common humanity. The 
way in which Mrs. Wykoff was presenting the 
case of Miss Carson on that stormy morning, 
did not reflect very creditably upon her; and 
Sthe thought—‘‘ How would this sound, if told 
of me ?’’ did not leave her in the most comfort- 
able frame of mind. 

“I hope she’s not sick. I’m sure the thonght 
2 of her being wet never crossed my mind. Why 

didn’t she speak of it herself? She knew her 
‘own condition, and that there was fire in the 
Skitehen. 1 declare! some people act in 4 
manner perfectly incomprehensible.” Mrs. 
Lowe spoke now in a disturbed manner. 

‘Miss Carson should have looked to this 
- herself, and she was wrong in not doing so— 
very wrong,” said Mrs. Wykoff. «But she 
is shrinking and sensitive to a fault—afraid o! 
giving trouble or intruding herself. It is our 
place, I think, when strangers come into our 
houses, no matter under what circumstances, to 
assume that they have a natural delicacy about 
asking for needed consideration, and to see 
that all things due to them are tendered. | 

cannot see that any exceptions to this rule are 
<admissible. To my thinking, it applies to 
servant, a seamstress, or a guest, each in a 
S just degree, with equal force. Not that I am 

blameless in this thing. Far from it. But! 
< acknowledge my fault whenever it is seen, and 
2repenting, resolve to act more humanely in the 
§ future.” 
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« Where does Miss Carson live?” asked Mrs. 
Lowe. ‘I came to make the inquiry.”’ 

«As I feel rather troubled about her,” 
answered Mrs. Wykoff, ‘‘I will go to see her 
this afternoon.” 

“Twish you would. What you have said 
makes me feel a little uncomfortable. I hope 
there is nothing wrong ; or, at least, that she is 
only slightly indisposed. It was thoughtless 
in me. But I was so much interested in the 
work she was doing that I never once thought 
of her personally, 

“Did she come before breakfast ?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

«Excuse me; but what time did she get her 
breakfast ?”’ 

There was just a little shrinking in the 
manner of Mrs. Wykoff, as she answered— 

“Towards nine o'clock.” 

“Did she eat anything ?” 

“Well, no, not much in particular. I thought 
her a little dainty. She took coffee; but it 
lidn’t just appear to suit her appetite. Then 
l offered her tea, and she drank a cup.” 

“But didn’t take any solid food ?” 

“Very little. She struck me as a dainty 
Miss.” 

“She's weak and delicate, Mrs. Lowe, as 
any one who looks into her face may see. Did 
you give her a lunch towards noon ?”’ 
“Alunch! Why no! 


’ Mrs. Lowe elevated 


her brows. 

“How late was it when she took dinner ?” 

“Three o'clock.” 

“Did she eat heartily then ?’ 

“] didn’t notice her particularly. She was 
at the table for only a few minutes.” 

“IT fear for the worst,” said Mrs. Wykoff. 
“If Mary Carson sat all day on Monday, in 
damp clothes, wet feet, and without taking 
4 sufficient quantity of nourishing food, | 


” 


, 


wouldn't give much for her life. 

Mrs. Lowe gathered her shawl around her, 
and arose to depart. There was a cloud on 
her face, 

“You will see Miss Carson to-day?” she said. 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘At what time do you think of going ?” 

“I shall not be able to leave home before 
late in the afternoon.” 

“Say four o'clock ” 

‘Not earlier than half past four.”’ 

Mrs. Lowe stood for some moments with the 
air of one who hesitated about doing some- 
thing, 

“Will you eall for me?” Her voice was 
slightly depressed. 
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** Certainly.” 

‘*What you have said troubles me. I’m sure 
I didn’t mean to be unkind. It was thought- 
lessness altogether. 1 hope she’s not ill.” 

“T'll leave home at half past four,” said 
Mrs. Wykoff. ‘It isn’t over ten minutes walk 
to your house.”’ 

“You'll find me all ready. Oh, dear!” 
and Mrs. Lowe drew a long, sighing breath. 
‘‘IT hope she didn’t take cold at my house I 
hope nothing serious will grow out of it. I 
wouldn't have anything of this kind happen 
for the world. People are so uncharitable. 
If it should get out, I would be talked about 
dreadfully ; and I’m sure the girl is a great 
deal more to blame than I am. Why didn’t 
she see to it that her feet and clothes were 
dried before she sat down to her work ?” 

Mrs. Wykoff did not reply. Mrs. Lowe 
stood for a few moments, waiting for some 
exculpatory suggestion; but Mrs. Wykoff had 
none to offer. 

‘‘Good morning. You'll find me all ready 
when you call.” 

‘*Good morning.” 

And the ladies parted. 

**Ah, Mrs. Lowe! How are you this morn- 
ing?” 

A street meeting, ten minutes later. 
‘*Right well. How are you ?” 

“Well as usual. I just called at your 
house.” 

‘*Ah, indeed! Come, go back again.” 

‘‘No, thank you; I’ve several calls to make 
this morning. But, d’ you know there’s a 
strange story efloat about a certain lady of 
your acquaintance ?” 

“Of my acquaintance ?” 

“Yes; a lady with whom you are very, 
very intimate.” 

“What is it?” There was a little anxiety 
mixed with the curious air of Mrs. Lowe. 

‘Something about murdering a sewing- 
girl.”’ 

“What?” Mrs. Lowe started as if she had 
received a blow; a frightened look came into 
her face. 

‘But there isn’t anything in it, of course,” 
said the friend, in considerable astonishment 
at the effect produced on Mrs. Lowe. 

“Tell me just what you have heard,” said 
the latter. ** You mean me by the lady of your 
intimate acquaintance.” 

‘Yes; the talk is about you. It came from 
Doctor somebody ; I don’t know whom. He’s 
attending the girl.” 

“What is said? I wish to know. Don’t 
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¢ 
keep back anything on account of my feelings. ¢ 


I shall know as to its truth or falsehood; 
and, true or false, it is better that I should‘ 
stand fully advised. A seamstress came to 
work for me on Monday—it was a stormy day, 
you know—took cold from wet feet, and is now? 
very ill. That much I know. It might have* 
happened at your house, or your neighbor’s, < 
without legitimate blame lying against either ; 
of you. 


back.” 

“The story is,” replied the friend, ‘that 
she walked for half a mile before breakfast, in 
the face of that terrible north-east storm, and 
came to you with feet soaking and skirts wet 
to the knees, and that you put her to work, in 


this condition, in a cold room, and suffered her > 


to sit in her wet garments all day. That, in: 
consequence, she went home sick, was attacked 
with pleurisy in the evening, which soon ran 
into acute pneumonia, and that she is now 
dying. The doctor, who told my friend, called 


it murder, and said, without hesitation, that > 
you were a murderer.” 5 


“Dying! Did he say that she was dying?” 

“Yes, ma’am. The doctor said that you. 
might as well have put a pistol ball through 
her head.” 

“Me!” 

“Yes, you. Those were his words, as re- 
peated by my friend.” 

“Who is the friend to whom you refer?” 

“ Mrs. T———.”’ 

« And, without a word of inquiry as to the 
degree of blame referable to me, she repeats 
this wholesale charge, to my injury. Verily! 
that is Christian charity !”’ 

“I suggested caution on her part, and 
started to see youat once. Then she did sit 
in her wet clothing all day at your house?” 

‘I don’t know whether she did or not,” 
replied Mrs. Lowe, fretfully. ‘‘She was of 
woman’s age, and competent to take care of 
herself. If she came in wet, she knew it; and 
there was fire in the house, at which she could 
have dried herself. Even a half-witted person, 
starting from home on a morning like that, and 
expecting to be absent all day, would have. 
provided herself with dry stockings and slip- 
pers for a change. If the girl dies from cold 


taken on that occasion, it must be set down to > 


suicide, not murder. I may have been thought- 
less, but Iam not responsible. I’m sorry for 
her; but I cannot take blame to myself. 
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Now, out of this simple fact, what > 
dreadful report is circulated to my injury ?< 
As I have just said, don’t keep anything: 


The 5 
same thing might have happened in your house.”’ « 
c 
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“Tt might have happened in other houses 
than yours, Mrs. Lowe, I will admit,” was 


replied. ‘But I do not think it would haye 
happened in mine. I was once a seamstress my- 
self, and for nearly two years, went out to work 
in families. What I experienced during those 
two years, has made me considerate towards 
all who come into my house in that capacity. 
Many who are compelled to earn a living with 
the needle, were once in better condition, and 
the change touches some of them rather 
sharply. In some families they are treated 
with a thoughtful kindness, in strong contrast 
with what they receive in other families. If 
sensitive and retiring, they learn to be very 
chary about asking for anything beyond what 
is conceded, and bear rather than suggest or 
complain.” 

“T’ve no patience with that kind of sen- 
sitiveness,” replied Mrs. Lowe—* It’s simply 
ridiculous ; and not only ridiculous, but wrong 
Is every sewing girl who comes into your 
house to be treated like an honored guest!” 

‘We are in no danger of erring, Mrs. 
Lowe,’ was answered, ‘‘on the side of con- 
siderate kindness, even to sewing women. 
They are human, and have wants, weaknesses, 
and bodily conditions, that as imperatively 
demand a timely and just regard, as those of 
the most honored guest who may sojourn with 
us. And what is more, as I hold, we cannot 
omit our duty either to the one or to the other, 
and be blameless. But I must hurry on. 
Good morning, Mrs. Lowe.” 

“* Good was coldly responded. 
And the two ladies parted. 

We time a few hours. It is 
nearly sundown, and the slant beams are 
coming in through the partly raised blinds, 
and falling the bed, where white and 
panting for the short-coming breath, lies Mary 
Carson, a little raised by pillows, against 
which her head rests motionless. Her eyes 
are shut, the brown lashes lying in two deep 
fringes on her cheeks. Away from her 
temples and forehead the hair has been 
smoothly brushed by loving hands, and there 
is a spiritual beauty in her face that is sugges 
tive of Heaven. Mrs. Grant is on one side of 
the bed, and the physician on the other. Both 
are gazing intently on the sick girl’s face. 
The door opens, and two ladies come in, noise- 
lessly—Mrs. Lowe and Mrs, Wykoff. They 
are strangers there to all but Mary Carson, 
and she has passed too far on the journey 
homeward for mortal recognitions. Mrs, Gran! 
moves a little back from the bed, and the two 


morning,” 


advance the 


on 
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indies stand in her place, leaning forwards, ? 


with half-suspended breathing. 
artistic beauty of Miss Carson’s face, the 
exquisite cutting of every feature, the purity 
of its tone, are all at once so apparent to Mrs. 
Lowe that she gazes down, wonder and admi- 
ration mingling with awe and self-accusations. 

There is a slight convulsive cough, with a 
fleeting spasm. The white lips are stained. 
Mrs. Lowe shudders. The stain is wiped off, 
and all is still as before. Now the slanting 
sunrays touch the pillows, close beside the 
white face, lighting it with a glory that seems 
not of earth. They fade, and life fades with 
them, going out as they recede. With the last 
pencil of sunbeams passes the soul of Mary 
Carson. 


“It is over!” 


over! The physician breathes 
leeply, and moves backwards from the bed. 

“Over with her,” he adds, like one impelled 
by crowding thoughts to untimely utterance. 
“The bills of mortality will say pneumonia— 
it were better written murder.” 

Call it murder, or suicide, as you will; only, 
fair reader, see to it that responsibility in such 
a case lies never at your door. 





Duty. 
BY MRS. A. C. 8. ALLAED. 


He came to me one morn in May, 
And took my passive hand, to say— 
“To-morrow, Kate, we go away.” 


I did not look into his eyes ; 
For if I should, the tears would rise ; 
I smothered down the starting sighs. 


“To-morrow, Henry ?”—this was all 
That from my rigid lips did fall: 
Of the heart-strugg/e, he knew all. 


Two dozen months since we were wed— 
Months that had passed with fairy tread, 
Each wreathing blessings round my head. 


And linking closer to my heart 
The life now of my own a part, 
By all of Love's mysterious art. 


I was so happy ; life to ine 
Was like a deep, calm, waveless sea ; 
Existence was a luxury. 


Perhaps “ Our Father” saw it best 
To give the dove on earth no nest— 
No worldly prop on which to rest. 


The almost‘ 
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That to the Ark it might return, 
And from its very weakness, learn 
A solitary truth, though stern. 


It was a struggle, felt alone 
By those who take down from its throne 
Their idol, with a bitter groan. 


When, in a tone husky and low, 
Made hollow by the flames of woe, 
I bade my worshipped husband—* Go !” 


And help defend the cause of right 
With freedom’s bosts, who in their might 
Were bravely going forth to fight. 


The only words my lips could form 
From out emotion’s raging storm, 
While waiting for the cars that morn— 


“God help us both !” and turned away, 
And sought my home; I could not stay, 
And see my idol borne away. 


God gave me strength to give him up; 
My lips could not have pressed the cup 
Had He not held my weak hands up. 

# # * * * x 
The earth is but a grave to me; 
teneath the soil of Tennessee, 

One of the price of victory, 

He sleeps ; and to my God alone, 
The anguish of my soul is known ; 
Love, hope, the last of earth is gone. 


Yet, looking upward, through my tears, 
Duty’s approving form appears ; 


She whispers, in a few more years, 


Thy God will give thee back thy loan, 


In that bright land where ne’er is known 
The clash of arms, the trumpet’s tone. 


For he whom Duty writes “ well done” 
On life’s stern battle-field, hath won 
A joy more lasting than the sun. 


McecConneLsvi._e, 0. 
~2tom > 


What 1s A Daring ?—TIt is the dear little 
beaming girl, who meets one on the doorstep ; 
who flings her fair arms around one’s neck, and 
kisses one with her whole soul of love; who 
seizes one’s hat; who relieves one of one’s 
coat, and hands the tea and toast so prettily; 
who places her elfish form at the piano, and 
warbles forth unsolicited such delicious songs ; 
who casts herself at one’s footstool, and clasps 
one’s hand, and asks eager, unheard-of ques- 
tions, with such bright eyes and flushing face; 
and on whose light, flossy curls one places one’s 


~hand and breathes ‘God bless her,” as the fairy 
2 form departs. 
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Che Trial of Faith. 


BY L. AUGUSTA BEALE. 

“Oh! Aunt Sarah, I cannot bear it now! 
am so wretched !” 

Annie Parker turned away from the mild 
voice of Aunt Sarah and buried her white face 
in the sofa cushions. Her slender figure un- 
consciously relapsed into an attitude of utter 
despair, and she lay there in all the agony of a 
first grief. 

She had been tenderly nurtured, and this 
was the first time she had felt the cold surges 
of life’s ocean beating pitilessly about her 
fragile form. She had never before known a 
sorrow that parental love could not soothe or 
The time had now come when she must 
go out in her own little hoat 
boundless sea, and wrestle with the waves and 
the tempest—alone. No human power can aid 
her, no human arm can shelter her now. 

“They that trust in the Lord shall be as 
Mount Zion, which cannot be moved, but 
abideth forever,” said the serene voice of Aunt 


avert. 
upon the 


Sarah. 

“Bye and bye, 
voice, ‘‘perhaps I can be submissive, but this 
is dreadful!” 

“He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again re- 
joicing, bringing his sheaves with him.’ 

Aunt Sarah Lester was one of those precious 
souls that have been tried in the fiery furnace 
of affliction, and come forth purified from all 
the dross of selfishness and earthly vanity. 

In early life she had married a handsome, 
brilliant young man, who had been won by 
her stately beauty. It proved but the old 
story of ‘marry in haste and repent at 
leisure.” He was gay and reckless, and only 
admired her beauty, while he scoffed at her 
religion. All her faithful efforts to lead him 
into the way of truth were utterly futile, and 
he quickly sank from dissipation into de- 
bauchery and crime, and died a victim to the 
intoxicating cup. Two feeble children were} 
the fruit of this sad union, and the Christian 
mother bravely struggled on in those rugged 
up-hill paths, that society has opened for toil- 


” 


she replied, in a hollow 


ing woman, into which every one throws a? 


ISVS . YVYISYVVY 


) s . . 
her days with them, where her life was still , 


‘shining light” in her kind ministrations to 


the poor and distressed. 
But now, even her firm heart bled at the 


dsight of this fragile young pilgrim, beaten 


down by the merciless blast. Words seemed 
a bitter mockery to her utter desolation, 
From her early childhood Annie Parker had 
known and loved Norman Fisher. He had 
been her playmate and classmate at school, 
and was beloved and admired by all who 
knew him; and now, when he was studying 
law at Cambridge, and she was shyly looking 
into life with the new, thrilling sentiments 
of early womanhood, is it strange that her 
heart beat with tumultuous gladness, when he 
earnestly entreated her to walk the path of 
life with him? 
eighteen, that she thought nothing this side of 
heaven could be half so sweet as to lean on his 


Is it strange, at the age of 


strong arm and trust to his guidance even 
down into the vale of shadows ? 

So they were betrothed, in all the innocence 
and bliss of early love, and he made frequem 
flying visits, and wrote long, sweet letters, 
while she went about the house with a song in 
her heart and a beautiful womanly smile upon 
her lips. All the day she thought only of him, 
and in all her little domestic duties the thougit 
that she was learning housewifery for his sake 
gave a zest to the meanest toil. 

She was constantly striving to become what 
a true wife should be. Nothing had ever 
occurred to obscure the clear sunshine of their 
way, uniil now, Norman Fisher had come up 
from Cambridge to make a hasty call before 
commencement. He had come in to see his 
betrothed early upon Sunday morning, an 
after the first sweet greetings, she left him to 
prepare for church. The hour bells were 
ringing as she glided in, dressed in a soft blue 
barage, with the daintiest bit of an embroidered 
collar about her fair neck, and her heavy, 
wavy hair brushed into a plain knot and fast- 
ened with a silver comb. 

“Tam so glad you are here to go to church 
with me to-day, Norman,” she murmured, 
yielding him the little hand he mutely asked 
for. 

‘How long it seems since we went to the 


rock, or plants a thorn, to make her cross fold church together?” 


heavier and her crown brighter. 


But death, 2 


«Q, Annie, you ean’t be so cruel as to insist 


stern and inexorable, took the mother’s solace ‘upon my going to church, when I have come 


and care, and two little graves held her earthly M 
treasure; yet she had priceless wealth laid > 
Mrs. Parker was her younger § want to have a good long chat with you.” 


sister, and had at last persuaded her to spend? She smiled, but shook her haad. 


up in heaven. 


all this long way to see you!” he lightly re- 


sponded. «Stay at home with me to-day, | 
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for all that, Norman. Don’t be so wicked and 
indolent.” 

« But, Annie, what real good shall we derive 
from hearing one of Doctor Carleton’s sermons ? 
I know it will do me more good to sit here and 
talk with you. I think you are worth a thou- 
sand dry, musty sermons.” 

A pang went through the loving heart of 
Annie Parker, and her tender eyes grew sad 
as she responded— 

“Don’t you believe in keeping the Sabbath 
holy, and going to the House of God to worship 
Him *” 

“There! there! Annie, don’t look so dis- 
Of course such 


None 
can think alike—and aren't you the dearest 


mal, and I will do anything. 
things are right for those who think so. 


sermon in the world yourself, and the sweetest 
If I should 


would only be to worship you. 


little preacher? go to church it 

I cannot help 
that, Annie.” 

This was said in that low, caressing tone, so 
sweet to all women; but Annie’s eyes filled 
with fears as she replied, sadly— 

“IT never heard you talk so before. I 
thought you loved and respected the church, 
Norman.” 

“The bells are ringing: 


9 


children ° 


are you ready, 
said the cheery voice of Mrs. 
Parker, her silken robes rustling in the hall. 

“We are not going this morning, mamma, if 
you please,” said Annie. 

“You are very kind to gratify me in this, 
Annie; I know how to appreciate your little 
sacrifices,’’ said her lover, drawing her fondly 
towards him. Her head drooped very wearily 
onhis shoulder. There was a little cloud in 
the horizon, scarcely as large as a man’s hand, 
yet fraught with tempest. 

“T want you to tell me all about your 
religious views, dear Norman. Don't you be- 
lieve in religion and church organizations ? 
Don’t you believe in a change of heart ?” 
“Annie, my love,” he responded, very 
tenderly, “you are a sweet little Christian, 
and | love you all the better for it. You be- 
lieve what your parents have taught you— 
Women always do—and if I should tell you my 
Views, they are so different from yours, that 
you would only be grieved without compre- 
hending them; so let us understand each other 
and agree to disagree, on the ground that no 
Wo persons can by any possibility think alike, 
any more than they can look alike. Variety 


is the great first rule of the Omnipotent 
Artist.”’ 


«There will be plenty of time after meeting 
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‘‘But you do not mean, Norman—you can- 
not mean that there is never to be any confi- 
It has 
been so sweet for me to think that thereis atime 


dence between us on this subject? 


coming when [I shall know all the secret 
thoughts of your soul. O, Norman, if I am 
wrong and ignorant, teach me; but do not kill 
me by witholding your confidence from me.” 
‘Why, Annie! don’t let this little affair 
grieve you. I would not have you think as I 
do. I want my wife to be a faithful, praying 
Christian. It is natural for women to have an 
unquestioning faith; but men are naturally 
logical. They require a reason for their belief. 
‘here is no need of your being vexed with 


knotty questions, because I am. Masculine 


minds were made to wrestle with complexities, 
and you must not feel bad because I cannot 
share your childlike faith; 1 would not, for 
the world, say anything to shake that faith.” 

“You cannot, Norman. But tell me all. 
Don’t you believe in God and the Bible ?” 

**T believe in God, the Creator, the great 
cause of all things; but the Bible was written 
by men.” 

“The New Testament—our Saviour—the 
precious Gospel, Norman ?” 

‘+ Believe in it, dearest; there is much that 
is beyond my comprehension—much that seems 
absurd. The star in the east; the miracle at 
Cana; the transfiguration and the resurrec- 
tion.” 

‘‘Perhaps you would feel differently if you 
prayed daily to God to instruct you aright.” 

‘* But I cannot feel that the great Creator of 
the universe stoops to listen to the idle impor- 
tunities of such insignificant creatures as we 
ire. He has made us just what we are, and 
we cannot change our natures. If you think 
one thing and I another, it is because He has 
made us differ. 
men trust and believe. 


Men think and reason, wo- 
For instance, I have a 
logical reason for loving you. I love you be- 
cause you are pretty, and truthful, and tidy, 
and innocent, and because you area Christian ; 
but you love me without a reason, because [ 
love you, perhaps. Men require a good reason 
for all their actions, women are credulous and 
confiding, but never logical.”’ 

«But yet, Norman, with all your great in- 
tellect and profound wisdom, you can never 
comprehend the infinite understanding of God!” 
Little did she think 
that her astute lover, with all his vast research 


Sweet Annie Parker. 


and complex philosophy, could not find an 
argument more purely logical than this. 
‘You have a great mind, Norman,” she 
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knew that; yet the mightiest intellect that He 


ever made, can never understand His motives - 


and His thoughts. God knows all things, and 
if you think His ways unreasonable, it is be- 
cause you cannot comprehend the Infinite. 
You may think He will not hear my prayers, 
because He is so great; yet He cares for the 
little birds and the flowers of the field, and I 
know He cares for me. © Norman! Norman! 


I can bear anything but this!” < 


The tempest had burst upon her fair young 
head, and no earthly arm could shelter her. 
Norman, shocked at this sudden grief and 
passion, strove in vain to soothe her. She 
was learning the bitter lesson of discipleship, 
that all his children must bear the cross and 
wear the crown of thorns. She was learning 


that inspired precept, ‘‘put not your trust in 


princes.” 

It has always been thus. Woman, with her 
vine-like nature, puts all her trust in some 
human arm, twining closer and closer when 
it falters, and when the earthly prop fails, her 
day is forever darkened, except the Sun of 
tighteousness arise. Yet it is ever a better 
waking from that early dream of perfect love 
and confidence, : 

“To make idols and to find them clay, 

And to bewail that worship—” 
No wonder that our little sensitive plant felt 
that this was more than she could bear. 

‘Come, Annie,” said Norman, soothingly, 
‘«let us walk down the garden, you are ill and- 
It was wrong for you to urge 


nervous to-day. 
Cheer up, and 


me to talk about such things. 
I will go to meeting with you this afternoon 

and to prayer meeting this evening, if you will 

only smile again. I really wish I could think 

as you do, but we cannot help our thoughts. 

I suppose we are just as God made us, and if 
He gave me a mind that thinks very strangely, 

1am not responsible for my thoughts. I can 

only make the best of it.” 

‘Christ says, ‘believe on me, and he that 
believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth 
not—’ O Norman! Norman! you must believe ; 
whether you will or not! There is no alterna- 


tive.” 


Norman Fisher respected the “blind eredu- ‘ 
lity” of pious women, and thought they found < 


a great deal of comfort in believing; but men‘ 
were far too wise to be satisfied with such 
childish things. 

In the pride and consciousness of a glorious 


intellect men sometimes forget another greater - 
gift of the beneficent Father, capable of higher < 
‘ 


ever been, from the earliest ages. 


SX 


5] 
continued, her eyes fixed on his, ‘‘I always >attainments and greater bliss. Norman Fisher 


had neglected his soul. He had forgetten that 
only faith invigorates the soul. He had for- 
gotten that faith does not come of philosophy, 
He was unwilling to admit that God's ways are 


inscrutable. He had forgotten that there is 


‘one tree whose fruit is denied us—that God 


has placed a bound to man’s knowledge, and 
though He has given him an insatiable thirst 
for searching out mysteries and diving into 
the profound, still He has ‘secret places” 
which human research is forbidden to pene- 
trate—He has volumes of philosophy which 
human eyes can never scan. He shows man 
the wonderful works of His hands, Ie unfolds 
to his gaze the volume of Nature, far too pro- 
found for the mightiest mind to comprehend, 
and then He opens that other Book, more in- 
tricate and wonderful still, full of subtle 
mysteries, and simply says, “have faith in 
God.” He never appeals to the feeble under- 
standing. Christ never recognized the power 


‘of human intellect, but only said, ‘“ Believe on 


me.” God has made faith and not reason the 
provision of salvation; yet man in all the 
pomp and pride of his littleness stands up be- 
fore Him and says, ‘I do not perceive the 
reason of all this, therefore I will not believe.” 


‘So he builds up a fabric to suit himself, some 
éairy chimera which half deludes him till death 


Thus it has 
Man dis- 


comes and tears the veil away. 


dains the hand of God because it is unseen. 
Hence the Tower of Babel, and the Golden 
Calf, down to that transcendental, intellectual 
calf, Philosophy, with its attendant devotees 
of deists, materialists, fatalists and the like, 
down to that splendid modern Tower of Babel, 
yclept Spiritualism. Man has ever sought to 
climb into heaven by some other way than the 
ladder of faith, while God continually says 
there is no other way; and we have yet to 
learn of the first man who has hewn out a new 
road to the Celestial City, or flown thither on 
wings of his own construction. 

Woman, with her pure instincts, often 
through prayer, perceives and embraces the 
truth, while man strives jn vain to work it out 


in the laboratory of human reason. Thus sweet 


Annie Parker clung fondly to the truth of the 
Gospel, which shed such warm light over her 
soul, while Norman Fisher steadfastly refused 
the light and warmth, because he could not 


fully comprehend the philosophy of that radi- 


ance; forgetful that he could no more under- 
stand the philosophy of the light and heat that 
emanate from the great physical sun. 
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He accompanied her to church in the after- 
noon, but a new, strange shadow of suffering 
lay on her brow, which went sadly to his 
heart, for he saw how powerless he was to heal 
the grief that he had made. So they parted 
in tender sorrow, each mutely conscious of the 
gathering storm, and wondering how it would 
end. 

Then Annie poured this tale of anguish into 
Aunt Sarah’s ear, who, with all the wisdom of 
a dear-bought experience, had gently warned 
her, “Be not unequally yoked with unbeliev- 
ers.” She shuddered from this 
chalice of woe, yet how could she trust her 
life’s happiness in the hands of an infidel. It 
was this dreadful thought that had wrung 
from her broken heart the ery, ‘‘I cannot bear 
itnow! Iam so wretched!” 

It was then that Aunt Sarah came like a 
ninistering angel to breathe words of comfort, 
and to lead the stricken lamb to her Saviour's 
She taught her how all earthly hopes 

She told her that sad lesson which 


and shrunk 


hosom, 
are mist. 
falls so heavily down on warm young hearts, 
chilling all the throbbing veins of hope and 
happiness; how God sends us sorrows 
Him,—to 


and 
wials to turn our hearts to make 
earth seem so bleak and dreary that we shall 
long for Heaven,—to make earthly love so 
frailand bitter that we will gladly rest upon 
the divine. 

The sweet girl meekly treasured up these 
lessons, but O, how cold they seemed beside 
that human trust and joy that had gone out of 
her heart forever. Oh! the icy desolation! 
Oh! the fainting loneliness! Yet she prayed 
for submission to his will, who tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb, and a gentle peace 
ame over her soul, like the breath of springs 

the desert pilgrim. Yet how much more 
she prayed for the dear erring one, that he 
might be saved from the fearful gulf on whose 
rumbling brink he so fearlessly trod. Like 
“Agnes of Sorrento,” like all true, loving wo- 
wen in all ages, she would gladly die to save 
tim; still that stern injunction rang in her 
ears and knocked at the door of her conscience, 
“Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers.” 

Many days she prayed and many nights she 
wept, then bowed meekly to the chastening 
rod, and wrote to Norman Fisher tenderly but 
firmly — 

“None but He who searclieth all hearts can 
ever know the anguish of this hour, dear Nor- 
man; but I cannot wed anunbeliever. I know 
tow that my affection for you has been a sinful 
idolatry, and I see the hand of God in this to 
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draw me from my sins and lead me nearer to 
Him. I shall never cease to pray for you, and 
if there is efficacy in prayer, which I have 
never doubted, you will yet believe in Him. 
Through all my grief at this separation, I 
know He will sustain me. My soul is at peace, 
for I feel that I have done His will.” 

The reply was characteristic. 

‘Annie, you have made my life a chaos of 
While I see 


in your strange ideas of Christian duty only a 


y 


fearful anticipations and agonies. 


wild fanaticism, I respect your firm, picus 
principles. I see that you are sustained—you 
suffer as I do. You have driven me 
Your love was my anchor, and 


cannot 
to despair. 
soldte, and hope—now my life is a hopeless 
wreck. Annie, it cannot be right. A good 
God would not send this unhappiness upon us 
for a slight difference of religious opinion. 

‘**] need your gentle, patient care to keep me 
from going astray, and I shudder to think 
what I shall become without your love. I 
should never oppose your sweet faith, darling; 
you need not be less a Christian with me; but 
what shall I be without you. 

‘*T cannot realize that it is all over, my be- 
loved—all our happy days and hopes of happi- 
ness. I will not believe it! I must hope on, 
and pray, if I can, that you may be led out of 
this blind infatuation into my cherishing love 
again. Whenever you think of me, think that 
Iam loving you ever the same, and waiting 
for you to come back to me. Till then, if it 
must be, adieu.” 

God's grace is strong, but the gentle heart 
that has known the sweetness of a sheltering 
human love, shrinks back from the desolation 
of a life without it. 

The roses faded from the cheeks of Annie 
Parker; but the saintly light of Christian faith 
grew brighter in her eyes. Her step was slow 
and feeble, but her trust in God was strong. 
but they had 
for the 


Her parents were alarmed; 
always taught her to look within 
promptings of duty, and they felt that she would 
while Aunt Sarah, judging from 
through her 


do right; 
her own vigor and endurance 
early days of trial, thought that Annie, with 
God's grace, could well bear this lesser affiic- 
tion. But when a year had passed, the smile 
never came back to her lips, nor the faint 
bloom to her spiritual countenance. During 
this time she had seen Norman but twice, and 
they met as passing acquaintances might do. 
He had grown older, and wore a stern and care- 
worn look; but then he had gone into business. 


;The world said he was scarcely industrious 
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and ambitions enough for a talented young 
lawyer. At last Annie received a little note 
from him—a faint scrawl, that said— 


“Annie, I am sick—dying. Will you not 
come to me now ? Norman.” 


The cars quickly bore her to the city, and 
the physician met her at the depot, but there 
was no hope in his countenance. 

‘*Be calm, Miss Parker,’ he said, “our 
patient is much reduced by some severe mental 
conflict, and excitement might prove fatal. 
Be calm.”’ 

The injunction was not needed, for the 
marble statute of Patience could not be calmer. 
She was brave, but O, how despairing! Her 
prayer of anguish was, ‘‘ Let me die for him, 
my Father!’ When she entered his room with 
her noiseless step, the fever was raging and he 
was delirious. She could only bathe his burn- 
ing brow and pray. All night he was con- 
tinually calling for her. 

“Annie, do not be so cruel! Come to me 
now, Annie. It has been so long and dreary! 
1 told you I could not live without you.” 

Then he would start up and ask her to bring 
him pen and paper, that he might write to her 
instantly, for she would feel very badly if he 
should not live to see her again. In vain she 
told him that she was his own Annie, and 
would not leave him. At last he slept, a 
troubled, dreamy sleep—but he slept; and 
when he woke again, he looked up and feebly 
murmured— 

‘This is very kind, Annie. 

‘*] am very glad you sent for me, Norman. 


” 


Keep very quiet—don’'t try to talk,” 

She glided about the room, shutting out the 
morning sunlight, smoothing the drapery of 
the bed, and making the room cheerful; then 
she sat down by his side and fanned him to 
sleep again. This time he slept calmly as an 
infant on its mother’s breast. The physician 
came in and felt his pulse and nodded approv- 
ingly to Annie, and hope sprung up in her 
heart. When he woke he was very feeble and 


pale, and called Annie to his side, 

‘‘Annie, I must leave you, but it is very 
sweet to have you with me in such an hour. 
You are not afraid 

**No; no, Norman! You are better, only 
look to Jesus, dear Norman. I cannot let you | 
go until you believe in Him. God will answer , 


9” ¢ 


| 


my prayers, I feel that he will.” 

‘« He has answered them, Annie. I have no¢ 
hope save in Christ and Him crucified. At : 
last I can see the majesty of Faith and feel the ¢ 


sf 


peace of believing. I would like to stay yi) 
you, dearest ; but God’s will be done,” ; 

He sunk back on the pillow, and Annie 
buried her face in her hands, till a gentle 
touch roused her, 

“Come away, my dear girl,” said the ol 
doctor, ‘* you must get some sleep. We shalj 
need you, | see.” 

She raised her white face and eagerly whis. 
pered, 

** Does he live? 

‘Sleeping sweetly. This is the first favor. 
able symptom. Come and get some rest,—yoy 
will find him better when you return, ani 
peevish enough I'll warrant; but you will be 


” 


patient with him.” 

Annie wept herself to sleep in thank! 
prayer. During the long days of convalescence, 
she read to Norman many sweet and comfor- 
ing chapters from the Gospels, and the words 
of the Psalmist made musie in his soul, He 
felt that the consolations of Gospel faith wer 
rich and majestic enough even for masculine 
souls. One day, after he had listened to her 
low voice through the fourteenth chapter 
John, that rich mine of Gospel wealth to all 
believers, he told her all his long struggi 
against the breathings of the Holy Spirit. 

‘Long ago, Annie, when I was in college, | 
felt the stil! small voice calling me to go for 
and preach the Gospel.” 

Annie looked up, wonderingly, into his eyes 
and laid her hand sympathizingly in his. 

“*T turned resolutely away and listened t 
that subtle philosophy so prevalent among lav 
students, the creed of Voltaire. I the ugh! 
that human reason was infinite, and Faith but 
a name for credulity. But like Saul, I found 
it hard to kick against the pricks. yur 
bright, unwavering fidelity—-my own unmanly 


2 fears of death, shook my profound philosophy, 


and at last I yielded, and this illness was the 
result. Now Annie, I go forth from this bed 
of sickness to work in His vineyard.” 

“Q Norman! It seems so like a dream. To 
think that all my prayers are- answered & 
sweetly. I can hardly realize it!” 

There was a long silence, and the setting sun 
threw a flood of golden radiance over them, 
shining warmly in the flowing locks of the 
maiden, lying glorious on the marble brow of the 
invalid. Perhaps the same delicious thoughts 
were stirring the depths of both hearts, for 


‘when he turned towards the fair girl by his 


side with a look of unutterable tenderness and 
love, there was a glimmering smile of holy 
contentment on her lips, and as her eyes met 
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his, a faint flush of maidenly modesty came up 
to her pale cheeks and she looked down, but he 
took her small hand and said quite solemnly, 

“Annie, there is one very sweet command 
that | wish to impress very forcibly upon you, 
asa portion of your Christian duty. Perhaps 
you have forgotten it. Once you asked me to 
teach you, Annie.” 

“Odo, Norman. I need so much instrue 
tion, and I know that I can trust you now. 
What is it that I have forgotten that I ought 
to remember,” 

“Paul's injunction, dearest. ‘Beloved, let 
us love one another. 

Her eyes drooped again, and tears were on 
the long lashes; but the warm smile on her 
lips told of peace and rest and unfathomable 
bliss. And when Norman Fisher folded his 
arms around her and besought her to answer 
him, her words though faintly whispered threw 
a halo of bliss over his heart, for they were 
such words as only woman’s dear, self-sacrifi- 
cing love could ever prompt: 

“ Whither thou goest, I will go; where thou 
lodgest, 4 will lodge; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.” 


PortLann, Mg., August, 1862. 
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Champagne and Real Pain, 


BY 0. P. Q. 


This half-punning collocation of words is very 
significative and very suggestive. I remember 
one champagne party, and expect to remember 
itas long as I live. There came more rea/ pain 
as 8 consequence than was bargained for. It 
was just before I left college. There were three 
dashing young girls in the house where some 
of the students boarded, each of whom had 
been made love to at least half a dozen times 
by over-susceptible young men; but they st 
remained heart-free. And at the time of which 
I write, one of them was a special favorite in 
the eyes of two of the students, who hailed 
from the states of Mississippi and Tennessee. 
The young lady was coquettish, but really in- 
different. Vanity made her enjoy her con- 
quest, and trifle a little with her brace of lovers 

One splendid October day, we made up a 
riding-party. Stopping at a tavern some ten 
miles from town, we ordered wine and refresh- 
ments. [| would have demurred, could I have 
done so and not been misunderstood. As this 
Was out of the question, | joined with apparent 
hearty good-will in the gay scene of festivity 
that followed. Toasts were drank, songs sung, 


AND 
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and stories told, the young girls taking their 
part with a gay abandon that removed instead 
of imposing restraint 

All at once there occurred a boding stillness. 
We were yet at the table. I did not observe 
the cause, for my attention had been diverted 
by one of the young ladies with whom I was 
talking. But, I was soon aware that something 
had been said by the student from Mississippi 
which had given deep offence to the one from 
Tennessee. I afterwards learned that the 
unfortunate words, uttered under the excite- 
ment of wine, had been intended to disparage 
the Tennesseean in the eyes of the young girl 
into whose good graces each was trying to win 
a place. 

The countenance of my young friend from 
Tennessee, whom I had known always as a 
mild, even-tempered young man, was almost 
livid with rage. He hada bottle in his hand, 


and was raising it as I looked up. Before 
there was time for interference, he hurled the 
dangerous missile at the other, and striking 
him on one of his temples, dashed him insen- 
sible to the floor. The bottle crushed as it 
struck, and left a deep wound. 

We were a sadder party when we returned 
than we were in the morning's joyous going 
forth. A carriage conveyed the young man, 
who remained insensible, back to town. An 
immediate examination of the wound was made 
by a surgeon, who detected a slight fracture 
and a slight depression of the bone. But his 
skill was not equal to the need. He was 
unable to restore (he bone to its right position, 
and to the grief and dismay of all parties, the 
young man remained insensible, Days, weeks 
passed; but life continued, hiding itself in 


the vital organs, and all attempts to force or 
win it to the ultimates of the body, failed. 
The painful duty of writing to the 


young 
man’s friends devolved on me. They came in 
all haste, and removed the student to New 
York, where the most skilful surgeons tried in 
vain the work of restoration. Two years the 
young man lingered in hopeless paralysis, and 
then died. 

Alas! But the evil did not stop here. 
Another life had to be sacrificed. An older 
rother of the Mississippian, under a false 
notion of honor, demanded a meeting with the 
almost heart-broken Tennesseean, who went 
with him to the field of mortal combat, and 
received a ball into his heart, without even 
pulling the trigger of the pistol which had 
been placed in his hand, 

It was my last champagne party. 
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Country Living 


AND COUNTRY THINKING,* 
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Reader, if you are one of those who have en- 
joyed the ‘* Country Parson,” we advertise you 
of another pleasure in store. From the * Uni- 
versity Press,”’ bearing the imprint of Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, comes a volume, entitled as 
above, full of thoughts for the thoughtful. It 
seems to be a woman’s book, but the pen- 
name, Gail Hamilton, does not 
matter. 
she warns the public to make no inquiry (of 
course sharpening curiosity) on pain of being 
considered impertinent. ‘If you commit this 
sin against me, I will never forgive you! Or, 
since that may be unscriptural, I will forgive 
you just enough to save my own soul, but not 
enough to be of any use to you.” 
woman, sure! 


decide this 
As to the author's personality, he or 


That was a 
But we stand admonished, and 
will make no guess as to her real name. The 
contents of the book, up of several 
papers,—‘* Moving,” ‘*My Garden,” ‘ Men 
and Women,” ‘ Brown-Bread and Cakes,” 
‘*Dog-Days,” “A Complaint of Friends,” 
‘‘Winter,” ete., etc., are delightful, so fresh, 
so genial, and so meditative. We offer our 
readers a treat in this selection :— 


made 


WINTER. 

Some people have a way, you probably, my 
dear friend, among the rest, of going into the 
country. When the sun beats down hot and 
hard, when the earth gets parched and arid, 
when the fields have gone gray for lack of rain, 
and all the little leaves have curled themselves 
to dry death, and the heavens are dull, shim- 
mering brass, and the roads are ankle-deep in 
fine, powdery dust, and the thirsty oxen stand 
panting in muddy bogs that were once pools of 
water, and the grasshopper has become a bur- 
den, and your desire for everything but ice- 
water has failed,—then you wrap the chairs in 
brown holland, turn the pictures to the wall, 
carry the silver down to the bank, pack a dry- 
goods store into your trunk, leave your cool, 
blinded, shaded city house with its large 


rooms, its ample baths, and its attentive well-> 


trained servants, join a great dusty caravan, 
in a little dusty, cindery, clamorous railroad- 
car, whirl off to a great hotel, pitch about 
among hackmen and porters till you have en- 
sconced yourself somewhere in a seven by nine 
room, with the clatter of a legion of feet con- 


*Country Living and Country Thinking. By Gail 
Hamilton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
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Stinually above, around, beneath, and the pro- 
Clonged torture of a gong forever summoning 
¢ you to the two-hundredth part of a table, when 
you unpack your dry goods, and put on your 
flounces and laces and diamonds, and sit up 
straight, graceful, and lady-like, and dine of 
the same meats, and hop with the same hop- 
pers, and talk with the same talkers, and see 
the same faces, and do the same things you 


did yesterday at home; and this you cal 
‘going into the country.” 

Or, being a notch lower in the social scale, 
and not able to contribute your part to the 
splendors of a great establishment, you goto 
little village, eight miles away, and engage 4 
a hill, 


of rain-water 


southwest chamber in a house set 
tank 
directly under the window, a feather bed, 


on 


without blinds, with a 
wooden chairs, and red-flowered carpet, where 
you slumber out your mornings, simmer out 
your middays, and fight out your nights with 
to all 


slightest objection 


mosquitos, of which TI have not the 
if you like it. It is change, 
and that, after all, is what you need; and 
even if you have jumped out of the Trying-pan 
into the fire, it will serve to make the frying- 
pan more tolerable when you go back to it. 
But if, having done this, you consider that 
oyou have been in the country, that you have 
exhausted nature, and that there is nothing 
new under the sun for you to see, why, I must 
take the liberty of respectfully informing you 
that you don't know what you are talking 
about. 

Nature is very exacting. You may make 
her a flying visit in August, and she will in- 
deed unfold to you the beauties of dew-drop, 
and thunder-shower, and evening sky; but to 
know her in her wholeness, to drink in ful! 
the “life that 
wold,” to conceive all her magnificent possi- 
bilities, you must woo her from New Year to 
New Year, and every New Year shall bring 
you a fairer picture, a richer blessing, than 
the last. 

You shall look out upon a gray, frozen earth, 
and a gray, chilling sky. The trees stretch 
forth naked branches imploringly. The air 
pinches and pierces you, a homesick desolation 
éclasps around your shivering, shrinking heart, 
and then God works a miracle. The windows 
of heaven are opened, and there comes forth a 
2? blessing, the gray sky unlocks her treasures, 
Sand softness and whiteness and warmth and 
2 beauty float gently down upon the evil and the 
‘good. Through all the long night, while you 
(sleep, the work goes noiselessly on. Earth 


mensure hides in marsh and 
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puts off her earthliness, and when the morning 
comes she stands before you in the white robes 
ofasaint. The sun hallows her with baptis- 
mal touch, and she is glorified. There is no 
longer on her pure brow anything common or 
unclean. The Lord God hath wrapped her 
about with light as with a garment. Ilis 
Divine charity hath covered the multitude of 
her sins, and there is no scar or stain, no 
“mark of her shame,” no *‘ seal of her sor- 
far-off 


purity against the pure blue of the heaven. 


row.” The hills swell their white 
The sheeted splendor of the fields sparkles 
back a thousand suns for one. The trees lose 
their nakedness and misery and desolation, 
and every slenderest twig is clothed upon with 
glory. All the roofs are blanketed with snow; 


all the fences are bordered. Every gate-post 


is statuesque; every wood-pile is a marble 
juarry. Harshest outlines are softened. In- 
stead of angles, and ruggedness, and squalor, 
there are billowy, fleecy undulations. Nothing 
80 rough, so common, so ugly, but it has been 
trausfigured into newness of life. Everywhere 
the earth has received beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness. Without sound of 
hammer or axe, without the grating of saw or 
the click of chisel, prose has been sculptured 
into poetry. The actual has put on the silver 
veil of the ideal. 

Will you look more closely? A part is, if 
possible, more beautiful than the whole. On 
the Brobdignagian texture of your coat-sleeve, 
one wandering snow-flake has alighted. Gaze 
at it or ever it vanishes from your sight. 
What a world of symmetry it discloses to you! 
What an airy, fairy, erystalline splendor! 
What delicate spires of feathery light shoot out 
from the centre with tiny fringes, and rosy, 
radiating bars. In all your life you have 
never seen anything more beautiful, more per- 
fect, and you may stand * breast-high”’ in just 

Talk of robbers’ 
No Eastern imagi- 


such marvellous radiance. 
caves and magic lamps! 
nation, rioting in ** barbaric pearl and gold,”’ 
can eclipse the magnificence in which you live 
and move and have your being. 

And there is a deeper beauty than this. It 
is not only that the snow makes fair what was 
good before, but it is a messenger of love from 
heaven, bearing glad tidings of great joy. 
Hope for the future comes down to the earth 
in every tiny snow-flake. Under the purity that 
spans the hill-side, and lies lightly piled in the 
valleys, the earth-spirits and fairies are cease- 


lessly working out their multifold plans. The, 
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grasses hold high carnival safe under their crys- 
tal roof. The roses and lilies keep holiday. The 
snow-drops and hyacinths, and the pink-lipped 
Mayflower, wait as they that watch for the 
The life that stirs beneath thrills to 
The spring sun will 


morning. 
the life that stirs above. 
mount higher and higher in the heavens; the 
sweet snow will sink down into thearms of the 
violets, and, at the word of the Lord, the earth 
shall come up once more as a bride adorned 
for her husband, 

And ‘as the rain cometh down, and the 
snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 


)sower, and bread to the eater: so shall my 


word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it 
shall not return unto me void, but it shall ac- 
complish that which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 

Is not the word 


Native land! Fatherland! 


spoken to you? 

O beautiful, sorrowful country! for whom 
the watch-fires of freedom have been lighted 
on the hills, for whom the flames of sin lurk 
ghastly and baleful in the valleys; baptized in 
the blood of 


° 


prayers of saints; 


heroes; consecrated with the 
precious for your priceless 
past, unspeakably precious for the hope of 
your golden future; for all your faults never 
more dear than now; rocked with the throes of 
a mortal agony; shuddering through all your 
frame in the slimy coil of a monster; your 


oung strength once prostrated, but now alive, 


. 
your young life poisoned, but renewed again; 


—shall not ‘Nature bring you solace? 
Already the winter is past, the flowers appear 
on the earth; the time of the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our land. Shall we not therein read a sweet 
prophecy? The winter of your discontent 
shall be made glorious summer. You too shall 
go out with joy, and be led forth with peace; 
the mountains and the hills shall break forth 
before you into singing, and all the trees of 
the field shall clap their hands. Instead of 
the thorn shall come up the fir-tree; and in- 
stead of the brier shall come up the myrtle- 
tree; and it shall be tothe Lord for a name, 
for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off. 

There is nothing like winter in the country 
to develop one’s resources and mature one’s 
graces. Blocked up by the snow, driven in by 
the cold, forced to subside on yourself, it 
stands you in hand to be agreeable and inven- 
tive. If your chimney smokes, if your door- 
knobs loosen and come off, if the rain soaks 
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through the walls, if the roof is leaky, if holes 


yawn in your shoes, if your skate-straps are 5 
too short, or your sled-runner is broken, or: 


your note paper gives out, you cannot jump 
upon the train and go to the next market-town 
to be set up again. You must either wait for 
the spring or a January thaw, or you must 
contrive some remedy yourself. 


If your Decembers have been genially - 
warmed into Junes without any intervention ‘ 
of your own, and you find yourself suddenly ? 
in a remote village, under the necessity of at-> 


tending to your fire or going without it, you 
will often be in that state of mind which will 


demand for solace a constant repetition of the; 


old saw, ‘‘It takes a fool to make a fire.” If, 


worse than this, you suffer yourself to be lured » 


by siren songs of warmth, convenience, and 
economy from the good old groves of hickory 
and oak and maple, to try, like the old man in 
the spelling-book, what virtue there is in 
stones, you will have an admirable opportunity 


to cultivate the virtue of patience ; and patience ¢ 
When we look at, God, ? 


is a divine virtue 
holy, just, and kind, and at his creatures, re- 
belling against him, cruel to each other, pol- 
luting themselves with sin, and violating his 
wise laws,—and yet see how he ever makes 
his sun to rise upon evil and good, and sends 
his rain upon just and unjust, continuing to 
all alike the blessings of seed-time and har- 
vest,—we are ready to say, that patience is of 
all virtues the most divine. 

But it is not only divine, it is pre-eminently 
a human virtue. It works into daily life a 
sweetness, a balm, a peacemaker, a consoler. 
It makes home happy. 
disarms ill temper. It goes far to make society 
tolerable. So important is this virtue esteemed 
in the Divine economy, that a large part of our 


experience is framed so as to strengthen and 


improve it. We deviate into no path in which 
we cannot find some circumstance fitted to 
exercise and perfect it. It is, however, a 


solemn thought, that opportunities wasted are ‘ 


burdens upon our shoulders. If we grow 


wicked by a means which was intended and > 


adapted to make us grow good, we grow a 
great deal more wicked than we should if such 
means had never been tried. 
turned into a curse is doubly accursed. Sor- 
rows that do not soften, harden. Life is full 
of little occasions which may help us to grow 
in grace, and may show us whether we have 
already done so; but neglected or perverted, 
they deteriorate us. 

But these reflections will not occur to you in 


It shames vice. It- 


A blessing < 
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the early stages of your experience with coal 
fires. On the contrary, you will begin your 
work full of hope. Careful to follow to the 
letter every direction, you are confident of 
success. With half contemptuous commisera- 
tion, you think of some cousin, or aunt, or 
friend, who has been appalled by the lions in 
¢the way, and turned back. You consider it a 
weakness of character, rather to be pitied than 
severely censured. You are charitable to all 
the world as you lay in your kindlings with 
mathematical regularity, — paper, shavings, 
splinters, sticks. You apply the match. A 
furious roar springs up. You start back, half 
delighted, half scared. What if the chimney 
should catch fire. You hustle on the coal to 
smother the exceeding fierceness. 
crackles, sputters, stifles, and dies the death. 
There is a pause 
peep in furtively. 


The roar 


You open the door, and 
A faint suggestion of 
A second 


flame and half a dozen sparks. 
peep,—the flames have disappeared, the sparks 


are diminished. A third peep,—black as 
Acheron. The kindlings burned charmingly, 
but they mistook means and ends, and kindled 
nothing. You put in your hand and pry under 
the surface to see if anything is happening. 
Whew! Who could imagine that anything so 
cold-looking could be so hot, or anything so 
hard-looking could be so smutty. But your 
black fingers will be atoned for to-morrow by 
three little white blisters at this moment de- 
S veloping under the blackness. Then you turn 
a crank and let the coal down, that you may 
take it out and try again. Down it comes 
Serashing into the drawer. You proceed to pull 
it out. Something sticks. You wriggle and 
twist, and jerk it in vain. You are forced to 
thrust your arm into the stove, and take the 
coal out by handfuls. Then you begin anew, 
and after consuming wood enough to heat 
your room all day, and time enough for as 
much more wood to grow, you sueceed in 
> getting a fire. But you do not mind the time 
spent, for you say to yourself, “It is once for 
yall.” You flatter yourself that, once kindled, 
it will stay kindled. You are doomed to dis- 
appointment. You open the stove door in the 
)morning, and it is ‘upper, nether, and sur- 
‘rounding darkness,” abysmal and dismal. 
2You have to go through the whole process 
Sagain, with the added misery of ashes, which 
2 come, puff! into your face, a suffocating cloud, 
‘on the slightest provocation. You plod on for 
2a few days. Every separate member of your 
5 family has a separate opinion, and proffers 
(different advice,—all entirely conjectural and 
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atrandom. You have recourse to the experi- 
enced. One advises you to shake down the old 
coal before you put on new, which you do 
vigorously, and shake all the life out of it. 
Then you are told that you must keep it quiet, 
and you tread gingerly, laying in the fresh 
coal carefully with your own shuddering 
fingers,—as if you were planning a surprise, 
and designed to get it on fire before it should 
know what was going on; but the enemy is on 
the alert, and baffies you with a ‘masterly 
inactivity.” Meanwhile there comes a cold 
snap, and the thermometer plumps down to 
vero. Everything about the house freezes 
solid, and breaks. Friends who call are 
pressed to have a shawl, and stop to dinner. 
Bores are blandly invited, in rural formula, to 
“take off their coats and make themselves at 
home.” Then somebody tells you that the 
grate must be poked to keep it clear. Sub- 
missive, you procure a sharp stick in lieu of a 
poker, which, if it exists at all, is not visible 
tothe naked eye, and, like any Parsee, prone 
on the floor you fall before your swart divinity, 
and ram the stick up under the grate. Down 
come the ashes in a gray shower over your 
sleeve and hand, covering every thread of the 
one, and filling every pore of the other; but 
desperately you poke on, till light shines 
through. Sometimes your exertions will be 
rewarded by success, and sometimes not; and 
this is your great perplexity. Everything is 
inconsequent. Similar causes produce dissimi- 
lar effects. You do, with slavish imitation, 
everything you are told to do, till it is 
shown to be useless, when you give rein to 
genius and branch off on your own account, in 
brilliant and startling combinations. You 
skake down, and refrain from shaking. You 
poke, and you cease poking. You set the 
wood on fire before you put the coal on, and 
you put the coal on before you set the wood on 
fire. You open everything openable, and shut 
everything shutable, and you never have any 
inkling of what will happen next. There is 
no satisfaction when the fire does burn, for it 
does not burn logically. It is an isolated fact. 
It does not establish anything, nor indicate 
anything. No palpable reason exists why it 
should burn this time, that did not apply with 
equal force to the four previous occasions when 
it declined burning. It ought to have gone 
out last night as well as the night before. It 
is like the proverbial woman,— 

“If she will, she will, you may depend on't, 

Ifshe wont, she wont, and there’s an end on’t.” 

It is like an over-sensitive man;—one 
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those disagreeable unfortunates who are known 
as ‘‘touchy.” If you don’t treat it ‘just so,” 
it is all over with you. Its dignity is as tick- 
lish as that of our self-made aristocrats. You 
can scarcely look askance at it without disturb- 
ing its equilibrium. You begin to believe that 
some ‘imp of the perverse’ has taken up his 
abode there,—that some unhoused gnome is 
wreaking vengeance on you for his violated 
home,—and you fail gradually into a pugna- 
cious mood, You get a way of looking at the 
coal as a malicious and skilful foe, and it 
is a drawn battle between you. You grow, 
as the country-people say, ‘ short-waisted.” 
The harder it is for the coal to kindle, the 
easier it becomes for you. Your conversation 
turns growly and snappish. You wax danger- 
ous. Every inquiry as to your progress, you 
get to look on as an insult. You suffer under 
a sense of injury. You feel as if the world 
and the elements were in league against you. 
You are sensitive of the slightest allusion to 
fire. You have a kind of pyrophobia. 

No, my dear friend, this will never do. This 
is all wrong. This is the abuse, not the use, 
of coal. You are wasting anthracitic opportu- 
nities for the development of the noble virtue 
of patience, Be not deceived. Martyrdom 
comes to but few. Few are called to resist 
unto blood, striving against sin, but many are 
called to resist unto inconvenience, restraint, 
and self-denial; and an incessant pin-pricking 
is perhaps harder to bear than the swift- 
descending axe, or the cranch of a lion’s jaws: 
and if you come off conqueror from ithe one, 
you shall in no wise lose your reward, any 
more than he who calmly faced the horrors of 
the other. If the trials to which you are sub- 


jected seem all the more severe from being so 


petty, remember that Rome was not built in a 
day, and it is the constant, hourly chipping at 
the quarried marble that is to rear in the end— 
the iemple of God. Remember, too, that how- 
ever out of joint the matter may be, fretting 
will never mend it. It is bad to feel your 
hands growing rough, but it is worse to let 
your temper keep them company. It rufiles 


you to hear of stoves that run like a clock 
from November to May, but it wont smooth you 
to go into a rage about it. It is aggravating 


to have the fire burn up and warm the room 
delightfully, just as the stove-man, for whom 
you have sent to see what the trouble is, arrives, 
and then to have it go out as soon as he does; 
but what are you going to doaboutit? If you 
are wise, you will remember that you are only 
sharing the common lot. You will think of the 
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great multitudes who have passed through the: 
same tribulations, and the summer atmosphere ) 


of a thousand happy homes will beckon you on ¢ 


to victory. You will think, with admiring 


gratitude, of the man who first discovered the ¢ 


combustibility and practicability of coal. You 


will see the fatherliness of your Creator in 5 


making this wonderful provision for you,— 
how the giant trees leaped heavenward at his 
bidding, and at his bidding died, to become in 
death your ministers. 
nevolence wrought this marvellous work in the 
great laboratories of the earth,—scooped out 
those vast basins, piled therein these inex- 
haustible treasures, more precious than gold, 


and so took care for your comfort ages and ) 
And will you be < 


ages before you were born! 
petulant because you carry your end of the 
pole a little awkwardly at first? Shall your 
orisons and vespers be the prayer of the 
daughters of the horse-leech ? 


acle to kindle it? 
you are fighting against the nature of things, 
and here is another lesson which 


of law. Not 


learn,—the inexorableness 


spark of fire, not the smallest black coal-speck § 
on your finger, but follows the law of its being, 2 


fixed, relentless. Your intentions are good. 
You mean to do right. 


gressing some chemical or mechanical law, 


and the dumb coal, which has never deviated ¢ 
from rectitude, is a swift witness against you. > 


With nature, ignorance is no excuse for trans- 
gression. 
heels of sin. 


than the law of mind? 


against lifeless stones with impunity, can you $ 
If? 
a right purpose will not kindle a fire without > 
Doe 
you not see how the blind may mislead the > 


sin against a living soul, and go scot free ? 
wise means, will it fashion a son’s mind ? 


blind, with utmost tenderness, to destruction. 
Above all things, do not ‘‘ give up.”” Rise 
to the height of the emergency. Be master of 
yourself. 
from the stubborn coal shall you express the 5 


What wisdom and be-> 


Will you not § 
be content that the Lord has given you the? 
coal, but will you require him to work a mir- 
For you fail only because ¢ 


you may 
a? 


But you are trans- 


The penalty follows surely on the 2 
Is the law of matter more fixed § 
If you cannot sin? 


Get the victory over impatience; so 2 
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The ( hild and the Sectare 


BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 


I had wandered in the summer, 
Listening to each insect hummer, 
All unmindfal of the cold 

Coming when the year was old; 

All unmindful of the snow 

And the wild winds that must blow; 
All forgetful that the flowers 

Faded with the summer hours. 


Childhood’s heart beat high and warm, 
Why then should I think of storm? 
But, alas! the days grew chill, 

And the song upon the hill, 

Of the red- breast robin-rover 

Seemed forever to be over— 

To my childish heart how weary 

Passed those long hours cold and dreary, 


Climbed I then my mother’s knee, 
Wondering why such things must be ; 
“ Mother, now the flowers are fled, 
All are withered—all are dea‘; 
Mother, no green leaves remain— 
Oh, how white the window pane! 

I am sorrowing much to-day 

For the bright things passed away !” 


“Oh, my child, you've not yet seen 
Winter's glorious Evergreen ; 

Tho’ the snow &nrobes the hill, 
That is fresh and lovely atill ; 
Tho’ the rude storms madly play, 
Still it meekly winds its way, 
Emblematic of a heart 

Whence no freshness doth depart. 


“ Listen, child, thou bast a flower; 
Watch it—guard it hour by hour; 
Keep thy heart, child, pure and warm, 
And thy soul shall know no storm; 
Then through all thy care and pain 
Every Jose shall prove a gain ; 

Then shall Hope and Memory be, 
Each an Evergreen to thee!” 
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oil of joy, and find beauty for ashes. Every best thing about a girl is cheerfulness. 
lambent tongue of flame shall be to you a5don’t care how ruddy her cheek may be, of 
messenger from heaven, and every day a pen- chow velvety her lips—if she wears a scowl, 
tecost. With a heart open to all pure influ- >even her friends will consider her ill-looking; 
ences, you shall feel the full force of those ¢while the young lady who illuminates her 
sweet words, ‘‘Lo! I am with you always, Scountenance with smiles, will be regarded as 
and with eyes which the Lord hath opened, ‘handsome, though her complexion be coarse 
you shall see ‘sermons in stones, and good in enough to grind nutmegs on. As perfume 18 
everything.” Sto the rose, so is good-nature to the lovely. 
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Battle Hields of Our Fathers. 
ASTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
( Concluded. ) 


FIELDS 


Another year had passed. This one had 
gone swiftly—so swiftly, that when it laid its 
harvest of days gathered out of the golden 


spring and glowing summer, and the red heart 


of the autumn in the great white storehouse of 


winter, Grace asked, with a wide wonder in 
her brown eyes— 

“Where has the year gone’?”’ And it was 
the first time for eight years that she had asked 
this question. 

It was the last day of May. The brier roses 
were ina red heat of bloom by the window; 
the lilacs were in a purple flame; the apple- 
trees, in the full tide of blossoming, stood up 
that year like a vast white rose, flushed with 
pink. 

On this last day of May, Mrs. Palmerand Grace 
stood together in the spare chamber, where the 
open windows let in a vein of sunlight and al! 


Both 


mother 
and daughter were intent on securing in the 


kinds of sprouting fragrances. 


frames a piece of elaborate patchwork, in the 
shape of a flaming sunflower, made of diminu- 


tive triangles of bright-colored satin on a gray 


white ground of the same material, while 
four stars of smaller size and similar pattern 
occupied the corners of the immense square. 
“Well, Grace,” said Mrs. Palmer, as 
adjusted one of the chairs on which the long 


Y she 


frames rested for the twentieth time, and sur- 
veyed the flaming billows of patchwork with ad- 
miration, ‘“*we must chalk the first row round 
this afternoon, for I shall have enough to keep 
me spry to-morrow mornin’ gettin’ ready for the 
quiltin’ party by two o'clock. Have you made 
up your mind yet what pattern you'll have ¢ 

“No; I'll let you decide, mother,” running 
scord through a small groove in a ball of chalk. 

Mrs. Palmer looked anxious and undecided. 

“There's seroll, and double shell, and oak 
leaf, and herrin’ bone, and di’mond, that al’'ays 
look well; I tell for the life on me 
which would suit this best.” 

“Shell, then, mother; suppose we decide on 
the double shells ?’’ answered Grace, not sus- 
pecting that the name had quite as much to 
do with her choice as the inherent merit of 
the pattern. 

“Double shells never was beat in my eye,” 
suswered her mother, glad to reach a decision 
02 80 important a matter. 


” 


can't 
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Then followed a brief discussion respecting 
the position of the first row of shells; and 
after this, Mrs. Palmer continued— 

‘*There’s no use, Grace, in askin’ any more 
than can get round the quilt, but I expect 
hard feelin’s in 
consequence ; everybody’ll want a hand in it.” 

“Well, we obviate all trouble in that 
quarter by giving out invitations for two after- 


there'll be a good many 


can 


noons; we never could get through with it in 
one, mother.” 

‘*That’s a real bright idee, Grace; and it 
wont be much more trouble to bake up for two 
suppers than for one-” 

At this moment, Deacon Palmer came into 
the chamber, They manifested no surprise at 
seeing him, for the old man of late was in the 
habit of passing any little interludes in his 
farm-work with his family. His glance fell on 
the quilt a moment, and then went up to his 
daughter's face, with some new tenderness 
struggling under the heavy eyebrows. He laid 
his hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

“It seem as though I was going to 


lose my little girl so soon,” he said, softly. 


don't 


Grace could now bear any allusions to her 
future with tolerable composure, and the flush 
that was like the tint of sea-shells in her cheek 
scarcely deepened itself as she looked up with 
a smile that was worth going far to see. 

‘“T wont be much of a loss, father, dear; I 
shall be so near home, you know.”’ 

‘*] know it; I’m hot certain I ever could be 
brought to givin’ you up, if Edward was a goin’ 
to carry you away off from us.”’ 

And Grace wondered, as she bent over the 
quilt, whether, even for Edward's sake, she 
could make up her mind to go very far from 
her father, as old age was beginning to close 
round him, and she was the very apple of his 
eye. Perhaps her parents divined her thought, 
for there was a little silence, which Mrs. 
Palmer broke. 

‘*Father, did you ever set your eyes on a 
greater beauty than that!” nodding towards 
the quilt. 

The Deacon inspected it with that look of 
profound mystery and helpless incapacity 
which his sex are apt to bestow on all such 
triumphs of feminine genius, 

‘* It looks fine as a peacock,’’ was his not very 
appreciative rejoinder; but, mother, aren’t you 
taking rather too much on your hands jest 
now? You've been all your life about this 
‘ere kind of work, and you must have bedquilts 
enough by this time to outlast half a dozen 


generations.”’ 
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** Father,” exclaimed Mrs. Palmer, stopping 
short in her work, and confronting her hus- 
band with a solemn impressiveness of tone and 
manner, ‘would you have a daughter of yourn 
get married without a quiltin’ aforehand ?” 

Thus appealed to, the Deacon looked un- 
decided and reflective. 

“I don’t know as I can see any objection to 
it. I s'pose folks have done it afore, and got 
through life jest as comfortable.” 

** Decent folks never have!" with a very 
fervid emphasis on the adjective; for Mrs. 
Palmer was a strong conservator of all old 
“For my part, | 
could never be brought to consentin’ to a 
weddin’s comin’ off under my roof without a 
quiltin’ aforeband.” 


customs and ceremonies. 


Mrs. Palmer being summoned down stairs at 
this juncture, her further remarks were cut 
short. 

“What day does Edward say we may look 
for him now, Grace?” asked her father. 

“The first of week after next. 
that he has a furlough for an indefinite period 
from General Washington. He thinks that the 
army will be disbanded soon; and there is 
no probability of his returning to it. And, 
father—” 


He writes 


She caught her breath here, and small soft 
flames in her cheek went and came, and 
widened. 

“Go on, my child.”’ 

*«He writes that he hasn’t any time to spare 
now; and he’s anxious to get to work; and, 
and—a good many other things. In short, he 
wants matters to come off a day or two after 
his return,” 

“Whew!” said the Deacon—“ so soon as that? 
The fellow’s in a great hurry, seems to me.” 

*Tle’s had to wait eight years, you know, 
father,” with avery beguiling little plea in her 
tones. 

* Well, I suppose I may as well make up my 
mind to it one time as another, bein’ it’s got to 
come ; so, take your own time, Grace.” 

* Dear father!” The tears that stood bright 
in her eyes, said the rest. 

Then the Deacon drew a long narrow 
package, with some foreign marks on it, from 
his deep coat pocket. 

Tt seems that I’m jest in time,” he said 
handing it to’ Grace. “The barge got in 
to-day, and Captain Ash is an old friend of 
mine, and give me a fust chance at his cargo, 
and that was among ’em.”’ 


The girl's eager fingers tore away the wrap-° 
pings, ‘and a magnificent brocade disclosed (that weddin’ dress ‘ 


itself. 
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Its lavender-colored ground drifted al) 


, over with lilies of the valley, whose flakes and 


festoons of shining silver looked at a little 
distance like a white cloud of surf, dazzled 
with sunshine. 
“Oh, father!’ 
and clasped her hands, in a most expressive 


’ 


Grace drew a long breath, 


pantomime of admiration. 

“You wont think your father’s without some 
taste now?” enjoying to the full her mute 
surprise and delight. 

‘*T never saw anything half so beautiful in 
Why, father, I shall never dare to 
It’s good enongh for a queen!” 


my life! 
wear it. 

“And isn’t my daughter good enough for a 
queen 7” 

At this moment Mrs. Palmer returned, and 
her eyes were dazzled with the silver cloud 
which Grace held up before her. 

The usual feminine range of adjectives at 
Mrs. failed her at this 
time. 
points, she said, making a tactile examination 


Palmer's command 


After inspecting the fabric at different 


of its quality— 
“It's thick as 
alone any day. 
shook her head. 
Mrs. Palmer would have found it diffieult 
embody in words the various feelings which 


any board, and will stand 


I declare, Grace!” And she 


expressed themselves in that pantomime. The 


Deacon only recognized a small part of these, 
when he said 

“[ know it looks rather showy for plain 
folks like us; but, mother, we've only one 
daughter, and she wont get married but once 
in her life, so we can afford to make something 
of a time over it.” 

All the mother was in the pride and tender- 
ness of the glance which Mrs. Palmer lifted w 
her daughter's face. 

“T s'pose we can’t do too much for her, 
father, seein’, as you sny, she’s all we've got. 
I'm goin’ to do somethin’ for my part, too; 
and that’s to give you, Grace, your grandma's 
silver set. Likely you'll want to use ’em 
sometimes, though I never had ’em out except 
to rub ’em up once a year. It’s been in the 
family over a hundred years. There isn’t many 
a girl will have the settin’ out you will, Grace.” 

“There isn’t many’ll deserve it,” thought 
her father, although from conscientious motives, 
he refrained from expressing his opinion. 

At last, when he turned to go down stairs, 
Mrs. Palmer followed him, asking in & slightly 


Swheedling tone— 


“Now, father, do tell me what you give for 
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«That's the captain's secret and mine,” 
answered the Deacon. And Mrs. Palmer 
knew that they both could keep it. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

The two weeks which intervened were very 
rapid and busy ones under the Deacon’s roof 
Mrs. Palmer found, as the time for the wed 
ling drew near, that the demands of the 
wcasion transcended her powers and Grace's ; 
so she beguiled into her service ** Aunt Chloe,”’ 
an old colored woman, who had presided over 
Parson Willetts’s domestic affairs since the 
death of his wife. 

Aunt Chloe was a small, thin, withered little 
voman, With a flaming red and yellow turban, 
eetling majestically over her sable com 
plexion and general abruptness of feature 
jut the thick, mellow laugh, always shak 
ng the little withered body to and fro, 
was absolute testimony to her good-nature, 

I she possessed all that natural shrewdness 
f observation, that quick wit and imitation, 
which are among the characteristics of the 
we Which somebody says “belongs to the 
carboniferous strata of the human ages.” 

Moreover, Aunt Chloe was possessed of re 
mirkable gastronomic genius, and she was 


lways in her element in the midst of prepara- 


tions for a wedding, and in the concoctions of 
various kinds of wedding-caké she held herself 


absolutely without a rival; and Mrs. Palmer 
had accordingly resigned this department into 
her hands, 

The morning of the day previous to that on 
which the ceremony was to transpire, Mrs 
Palmer came into the kitchen in a fever of heat 
aud exertion. 

“Oh, dear, Aunt Chloe, it's a comfort to 
think folks don’t have to get married but once 
in their lives,” 

Aunt Chloe’s chuckling, oleaginous langh, 
rolled in her throat. 

“ Lor’ sakes, Miss Palmer,” she said, “‘thare’s 
plenty o’ folks would get married three or four 
umes, ef they only had the chance.” 

“Well,” continued Mrs. Palmer, with a sigh 
‘resignation, ‘they must like gettin’ ready 
for it better’n I do.” 

“I think it’s fust rate to be gettin’ ready for 

interposed Benny, with such oracular 
gravity, at this moment, that it started off 
Aunt Chloe’s langh again, and she was obliged 
sit down and hold her hands on her knees.”’ 

“Nobody’ll ever cotch you asleep in the 
mornin’, Benny,’’ was her compliment, be- 
‘ween little whiffs of laughter. “I declare! 
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you’re a smart’un. What do you know about 
gettin’ ready for a weddin’ ?” 

“T know there's plenty of weddin’ cake on 
hand,”’ said the boy, with his round eyes dane- 
ing like coals betwixt his curls; “and that’s 
all the good there is in gettin’ married, any 
way. Aunt Chloe, when you make my wedding- 
cake, you must make one big loaf, that'll last 
a great many days, all for myself, and nobody 
else is to touch it 

This time, Aunt Chloe was utterly convulsed, 
and had to hold her hands on both sides; and 
Mrs. Palmer could not refrain from joining in 
the laugh. 

When the black woman had at last recovered 
herself, she remarked to Mrs. Palmer, in a 
solemn way, that she might depend on’t that 
child was born to light a candle somewhere 
that would outshine others in the world, a 
remark which did in no wise diminish Mrs. 
Palmer's faith in Aunt Chloe’s natural acute- 
ness and prophetic insight. 

‘How is that cake comin’ on?” she inquired, 
after a glance round the domain she had tem- 
porarily resigned; for Mrs. Palmer had been 
occupied with Grace the whole morning in 
setting the chambers in order for guests who 
were expected from a distance on this occasion. 

‘‘Jest come and see for yourself, iss 
Palmer,” and Aunt Chloe led the way with 
an air of proud satisfaction, into the cool milk 
room, where the cake was spread out on two 
tables, pervading the whole air with its spicy, 
saccharine aroma 

The bride’s cake stood in the centre, tower- 
ing loftily over all the others, the sides and top 
glistening in icing. Around it stood smaller 
mounds of snow and smooth plains of a maroon 
tint, thickly freckled with citron and plums, 
altogether a wonderfu! triumph of Aunt Chloe’s 
genius. 

‘There, Miss Palmer,” said the little black 
woman, waving her hand majestically towards 
the tables—* did you ever see anything to beat 
phat 2” 

‘Never in all my born days,” fervently ejac- 
ulated the Deacon's wife. ‘You have the 
luck, Aunt Chloe.” 

Here Benny's face was thrust inside. 

‘Mother, he’s come; the stage has got in!” 
was his laconic communication of the future 
bridegroom's advent. 

Gratification and anxiety at this announce- 
ment struggled for mastery in Mrs. Palmer's 
face. She only expressed the latter to Aunt 
Chloe. 

“Dear me, now! there wont be such a thing 
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as gettin’ hold of Grace ag’in to-day, now 
They haven't each 
other for a year, and he wont have her out 
of his sight now.” 

‘Laud, Miss Palmer, you can’t expect any- 
thing short o’ young folks. Let ’em have their 
time; they wont be young al'ays,” answered 
Aunt Chloe, who had a secret sympathy 
with her future mistress. Then she beckoned 
to Benjamin, who stood in wide-eyed admira- 
tion before the tables, and turning to one of the 
shelves, took from it a cake baked in the shape 
of a large coffee-cup, and slipped the miniature 


Edward’s come. seen 


” 


loaf into his hand, saying, witha mysterious look, 
‘Don’t say nothin’ about it. I kept a corner of 
my eye open for you.” 

‘And mind, Benny, you keep clear of the 
. parlor this mornin’,” added Mrs. Palmer, as 
the boy started for the door. 

Colonel Du l_y’s arrival took no one by 
surprise this time, and Grace was in some sort 
of readiness to receive him; but Mrs. Palmer's 
prophecy that the young officer would abso- 
lutely appropriate the society of his bride‘ 
elect, proved itself by the events of that morn- 
ing. It was in vain that Grace occasionally 
ventured a faint suggestion of especial duties 
demanding her supervision for this crisis. She 
was met with the invariable argument— 

“1 haven't had a sight of you for a year, 
Grace—what a long one it has seemed—and you 
mustn’t take your face away from me this morn- 
ing.”’ 

**You'll have a chance to see it, Edward, 
every day of your life, in a little while, and 
grow tired of it too, perhaps, sometime.”’ 

The smile half contradicted and apologized 
for the words ; and yet there was a little faint 
doubt or fear in the tones. 

“No danger of (that, Grace,” answered 
Edward Dudley, solemnly—*I shall carry 
through my life too keen a memory of those 
long years when my eyes hungered for a sight 
of this dear face to have it ever become ‘ com- 
mon’ to me.” 

“‘T understand you, Edward. I have often 
thought that our lines together would be 
different, because of the great shadow that fell 
upon our youth—that some new element of 
earnestness and happiness would enter into 
them, because of all we have passed through.” 

“No doubt of it; such a long, fiery trial) 
and discipline ought to make us better man and 
woman for the years that reviain.”’ 

Then they both sat thinking, silently. 

‘What is it, Grace?” For anew wish had 
struggled up through the gravity of her face. 
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‘‘It came across me then, suddenly, that | 
wanted Robert to be here to-morrow night. |; 
will not seem quite complete without him.” 

The Colonel smiled. 

‘*T have a feeling—a presentiment, as your 
sex say, that he'll be here before the ceremony 
transpires.” 

“Why, Edward!” with the startled pleasure 
in her brown eyes that he loved to see—* wha 
has put that idea into your head ?” 

*]T saw Robert a few weeks since, just after 
he had obtained his furlough, and he then told 
me he anticipated being here as soon as | was 
but it seems | have preceded him.” 

‘There is something beyond your words, 
Edward.” 

“If there is, I am not at liberty to disclose 
it. Wait and see whether you find me a fale 
prophet.”’ 

A suspicion suddenly crossed Grace's mini, 
which she was about to utter, but a second 
thought held the words back. Robert hada 
fashion of doing things in his own way, Sh 
resolved to ask no questions, and changed the 


e 


subject by saying— 

This last year has improved you wonderfully, 
Edward. You don’t look like the same sun 
browned, weather-beaten man, who came up 
that walk a year ago.” 

It was true, the year in camp which the 
officers of the American army had enjoyed 
after their long and terrible labors, had effected 
visible improvement in the health and appear- 
ance of whom was Edwarl 
Dudley. 

«1 was haggard, weather-beaten, worn oul, 
ago. I've had 


some time for recuperation since; and its 


many, among 


when I came to you a year 
well, too, considering what is to transpire to- 
morrow night. I’m not vain; but I shouldut 
like to have the contrast greater than it is.” 

Grace had no tact in answering pretly com- 
pliments with others, as most of her sex have; 
she was too natural and simple for any arts, 
and Edward Dudley was not much in the habit 
of bestowing compliments, nor would he have 
liked who desired them, At this 
time, Grace arose suddenly, saying— 

‘I've had a present, Edward, that I wan 
you to see.” And she went to the cupboard in 
one corner of the room, and opened it. 

He followed her, and was greeted by a dit 
play of china a little more exquisite than 


a woman 


anything he ever remembered seeing in bis 
life; and this, in Colonel Dudley's case, Was 


saying a good deal. Every piece in the se 


had some new landscape finely traced in the 
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shining transparent ware, 80 that the whole 
embraced a variety of beautiful and varied 
yi tures. 

«| shall not tell you where I got them until 
you have passed your judgment on each,’ 
«id Grace. And the next half hour slipped 

examining and admiring each separate 

cle. 

«T's a rare gift and a costly one, Grace,” 
said the Colonel, looking up from the last tea 
ep. “What friend have you with tastes so 
fine and heart so generous ?” 


“They are the gift of the dead rather than 


” 


ofthe living,” she answered, with a shadow 
which was something better than grief coming 
into ber face—** Mrs. Trueman sent these to me, 
fdward, as Nathaniel’s gift to us both. He 
brought this set home to his mother when he went 

n that sea voyage With his uncle, when he was 
about fourteen years old; and Mrs. Trueman 
yanted us to have something that we could 
call Nathaniel’s gift.”’ 

And now Colonel Dudley's eyes sought the 
beautiful porcelain with something besides 
almiration. 

‘But the real meaning of the gift,” continued 
that last message 
ch Nathaniel left you for his mother. Lucy 
different 


woman from the night that she heard it—not, 


‘is be found in 


that Mrs. Trueman has been a 


f course, the bright, active, bustling littl 
Nathaniel’ 


leath; but she has never grieved for 


woman we all remember before 
him 
since, refusing to be comforted; and her in 
and in old things has 


rest in life grown 


steadily since that time, and she’s evinced it 


nothing quite so much as in our affairs just 
now. Indeed, Lucy told me that she'd finally 

lined her mother’s promise to be present 

orrow evening.” 
“I rejoice to hear it, and it will be doubly 
gratifying to Lucy and all of us, as she is to 
¢ your bridesmaid.” 

“Yes; that was arranged long ago. Do 
you think Mr. Deming can manage to ge 


He will, as he promised me, if hum: 


power can effect it; but his duties are of such 
‘nature that it’s well nigh impossible for hiu 

leave his post for a single day. Still, 
have strong hopes of seeing him.” 
“T long to have them realized, especially 
for Lucy’s sake,”’ 

A little pause, and Grace resumed— 

“IT haven't exhausted my gifts yet. I've 
fomething else to show you;” and she took 


down from a higher shelf a waiter containing 


OF 
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fashion, with 
“It was my 
she said; ‘‘it is mine, 


a silver tea-set of an ancient 
quaint embossing and devices. 
great grandmother’s,”’ 
now.” 

The young Colonel had an artist’s eye for 
their 
She 


was half surprised to find that he touched the 


these and knew 


esthetic worth a little better than Grace. 


things, perhaps he 


ancient platealmost reverently, for to him they 
were histories and biographies of the p ist. 
Sometime,” he said, ‘I hope to sit at my 
own table, in our own little parsonage, and see 
her fair young face shining out sweet and 
strange from behind this ancient silver.” 
Grace’s laugh and blush came together, as 
she told had 
scruples about the propriety of parsons’ wives 
table, behind 
It might not be setting a good example 


him she some conscientious 


sitting at their own ancient 
silver. 


to the congregation. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
The evening of the next day was as fair a 
one as ever breathed itself out of the heart of 
The 


stars like a solitary flower amid a world of 


June. young moon bloomed amid her 


golden buds. The winds loitered up from the 
and lost 
which stood half way betwixt the shore and 


shore, themselves amid the pines 
the land that led past Deacon Palmer's. 


The ol 


iair aA 


1 homestead had never witnessed so 


scene as that which 


was to transpire 
under its roof to-night. It was brilliantly 
lighted from garret to cellar, and overflowing 
with friends and neighbors from far and near; 


ls of 


for this night was to witness the nuptia 
the only daughter of the house with the nephew 
of their old minister; and this fact, with all 
the long trials and uncertainties which had 
accompanied their betrothal, made the event 
one of no common interest and significance. 
The parlor was hung with evergreens and 
roses, the tasteful work of Lucy Trueman that 
afternoon, assisted by Grace. It was not far 
from eight o'clock when the guests crowded 
into the parlor, and a hush stole over the 
laughing voices and happy faces, and all eyes 
moment 
ad of 


son Willetts, followed by the Deacon and his 


were fastened on the door, where a 
later appeared the stately white he Par- 
young son, with Mrs. Palmer and Mrs. True- 
man; and beyond these came the bridal party. 

How they ull held their breaths to see her, 
the fair young bride, in her silver foam of 
brocade, and the spray of white orange blos- 
soms, like stars in the bright darkness of her 


hair. How sweet and bright, in picturesque 
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“A 
contrast with the bride, shone Luey Trueman’s 
face to-night, in the gray satin flushed with 
pink, which had been her mother’s wedding- 
dress, And by Lucy's side stood John Deming, 
who had arrived at the very last moment, with 
barely time to exchange his dusty travelling 
suit for one suited to the occasion, 

And then the solemn yoice of Parson Willetts 
broke the silence—the brief marriage ceremony 
was performed, the touching prayer was offered, 
which reached far back into the past to that 
fearful cloud of darkness and anguish under 
which they had all walked; the 
prayer broke out in a joyful thanksgiving for 


and then 
the morning of peace and liberty that had at 
last arisen upon the nation—thankagiving, too, 
for the young pair, who, after counting no 
sacrifice dear for their country’s sake, had at 
last, in the presence of many witnesses, united 
their that old 
besought God fervently, might dwell in peace 
and happiness under their own vine and fig 


lives—the lives the parson 


tree, until they should go to that home where 


it was never said 
Then the blessing was pronounced, and 


** till death do you part.’ 


Edward Dudley had taken to wife, Grace, the 
daughter of Deacon Palmer. 

Dear reader, it was a hearty, old-fashioned 
wedding, with a great deal of warm feeling, 
and comparatively little ceremony about it, 
Aunt Chloe was in her element, and her yellow 
turban shone like a tropical sun, as she bustled 
round with trays heaped with cake; 
Benny, who always shone conspicuous on such 
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while ' 


occasions, followed next, with the wine. Of 


course, there was no dancing; but the younger : 


part of the guests indulged in various old- 
fashioned plays and games. But the bridal 
party did not join in any of this general hilar 
ity. A solemn joy, which flowed in deeper and 
less demonstrative channels, filled their souls; 
and amid all the greetings and congratulations 
of the evening, there were no words which 
Edward Dudley remembered so long as he did 
those of Mrs. Trueman, when he found himself 
standing at her side, and she looked up in his 
face with a smile that touched him. 

‘‘T have been thinking, Edward,” she said, 
‘how Nathaniel would have enjoyed being 
here to-night.” 

‘So have I, dear Mrs, Trueman; and then I 
remembered that if it was in his power to be 
even here he would not, because he is so much 
happier where he is now.” 

| know it,” 
ing up with a smile that had something of 
solemn triumph in its sweetness, 


said Nathaniel’s mother, look- , 
Cnever had reason to regret it, 
*T am con-, 


) 
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tent now that it is just as it is, It is enoug) 
for me to know that Nathaniel is happy, and| 
am going to him.” 

Nobody else caught Mrs. Trueman’s words 
And at that moment Mr, Deming, who wy 
standing near, remarked to Parson Willetts 

**1 hope, sir, that you'll have an opportunity 
to do for me, before long, precisely the fay . 
which you've done this evening for your nephey 


here,” 
** T shall be very happy to, sir,” answered the 
stately old parson; * but it will take somebody 


beside you and | to make that bargain ;’ gyi 
he smiled benignantly down on Lucy, who stool 
by the clergyman's side. 

And Lucy Trueman's cheeks were crins 
and she looked for once as though she had 
nothing to say. 

It was growing late, and the guests were 
beginning to think about leaving, when al! op 
a sudden there was a stir and confusion 4 
the Robert Palme 
entered the room, and on his arm hung a sual, 


door, and in a moment 


slender girl woman, her large blue eyes full of 


shyness and bewilderment, and her sy 
child-like face in a glow of confusion. 
Robert moved right up to the place where his 
family, stricken dumb with amazement, wis 
gathered. 
‘Father, mother, Grace,” said the young 
man, ‘haven't you a welcome for me to-nighi, 


and for this woman, my wife, Mrs. Rol 


Palmer?" 

Exclamations, welcomes, tears, congratul 
tions, followed in confusion. The deacon mate 
the first coherent speech, after kissing his new 
daughter. 

* Certainly, I'll welcome your wife, Robert 
but where in the world did you get her! 

‘In the very house where, six years ago, sie 
If it had nol 


heen for her | should not be standing among 


found me, and saved my life. 


you to night, 

Then the pretty young wife looked up throug! 
her blushes, and said in her sweet, clei 
voice 

“My father, and mother, and grandmother 
are dead, and | felt almost alone in the world 
when he came to me and told me he had carrie 


the memory of the little girl who saved his iit 










through all these years, and so I promised | 


‘come with him to be his wife, and a daughie’ 


and a sister to those he loves.” 
And from that hour the family of Robert 
Palmer took his young wife to their hearts, aad 


ihe young husband waited only until he bal 


ree 
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resigned his wife to her mother, and seen her 
travelling bonnet removed from her golden 
hair, before he turned to his sister, and asked 
oagerly- 

«Am I too late, Grace ?”’ 

«Just two hours and a half,” interposed the 
Colonel; “for at that 
merged herself in Mrs. Edward Dudley. 


Palmer 


time Grace 


Robert took the disappointment with his 
usual good-natured philosophy, 

“There's no use in mourning over it now. 
[should have been ou hand in time if the stage 
hadn't broken down. Grace, receive the con 
gratulations and the blessings of your brother.” 

“And take those of your sister, Robert, in 
good measure, flowing over.”’ 

And they kissed each other. 

«My little Bessie,” said the young husband, 
as he looked fondly at her, standing by his 
mother’s side in her wedding-dress of white 
sain, * does she look anything as you fan 
cied 

“Notmuch. She is prettier than you painted 
her, Robert,”’ 

The surprise and confusion consequent on 
Robert’s sudden advent with his new wife, kept 
the guests together an hour or two longer 
jut at last they began to disperse, and a little 
after midnight the time came, as had been pre 
viously arranged, for Edward to take Grace to 
the parsonage, 

The minister's old chaise was at the door for 
that purpose; and at the last Grace turned to 
her father and mother and said: 

“It seemed very fitting that this night, which 
has taken from you one daughter, should bring 
you another,”’ 

Then she turned, took the arm of her hus 


} 


ind, and went out from the old homestead. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

lt isa day in a June, six years later, a day 
Which is twin sister, in its skies above and 
earth beneath, to that one which witnessed the 
marriage of Edward and Grace Dudley. Th 
Windows of the wide old sitting-room of the 
parsonage are open this afternoon, and the roses 
burn, like red coals, among the dark leaves, 
and the lady who sits there pauses often in the 
litle crimson sacque she is hemming, and 
looks out on the dark sea of meadow- grass, and 
of to the distant hills, and her sweet brown 
eyes are full of quiet recognition and enjoy- 
ment of the beauty. 


These years have dealt very tenderly with 
Mrs. Dudley. 


As she sits there, in her simple 


white dress, and the bands of bright brown | 
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hair parted over her low, open forehead, she 
looks the same girlish Grace Palmer of six 
years ago. 

But suddenly the lady starts, for a little 
hand—you know it is that by the sound—is 
fumbling at the door latch, and, before the 
lady can rise, a little head, with a bright mesh 
of golden curls, and a pair of eyes which his 
mother gave him, rushes into the room. 

“What 


Nathaniel asks the 


S your nap over so quick, little 
mother, and the caress 
in her heart slips out in her tones. 

* Yes; 


the small lisping voice, and the boy's face is 


I've had a great big sleep,” answers 
full of brightness and wakefulness. ‘ Where’s 


papa?” 


the air of one who has absolute freedom of 


and he starts for the study door with 


entrance there. 

**Come back, my child,”’ calls the soft voice 
of the mother; ‘papa isn't there, he's gone 
over the hills to visit some sick people this 
afternoon, and he wont be home until night.” 

The bright face is a little overshadowed as it 
comes back to the mother. She knew that he 
missed the frolic and race with his father, 
which always came with the end of his after- 
noon Hap. 

‘*Now what will you have instead of papa?” 
she asks, slipping her needle in the hem of her 
work, 

The boy looks perplexed and irresolute, and 
sticks his thumb between his lips like ripe 
berries, 

‘* Something,” he says 

‘* Perhaps mamma can help you think. Will 
you play with the pretty box of pictures Unele 
Robert brought you last week, or will you have 
a mice story 

rhe boy reflects a moment, and his mother 
tries to conceal her smile as she watches him 
standing with his thumb in his small mouth in 
an attitude of profound meditation. In a 
moment his face clears up— 

“I'll have the story first;’? and he bounds 
towards his mother 

She lifts him on her lap, and smooths the 
bright mesh of golden curls, and commences: 

‘There was once a little boy just the size 
and about the age of Nathaniel ——” 

The low running voice is broken up here 


} 


with a little start, and in a surprised tone the 
lady asks 

“ Why, Edward, what Aas brought you back 
so soon ?”’ 

The young clergyman came towards his wife 
and child quick as his lame leg would per- 
mit, 
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“Some good news that I wanted to share. your opinions, Mrs. Dudley. As for the 
with you, Grace.” S thought, I presume it was suggested by a con. 
Here the boy interposed, bounding from his < versation | have just had with your father,” 

mothers lap, and rushing toward his father) ‘‘ What sort of a conversation, pray ?” 
with a crow of triumph. © ‘One that took a leap back into the past, 

‘*Papa’s little man!” and he was lifted up-and out into the future, and which had for its 
quickly, but did not receive his usual amount starting point, the call that he delivered to me 
of attention just now. ¢ from the church.”’ 

“‘T’ve had a call, Grace,” seating himself} ‘Father was a happy man when he gave it 
before his wife, and watching the effect of his< to you, I know,” said Mrs. Dudley, with 5 
communication. little touched smile. 

** You have—where ?” her face full of interest.¢ ‘‘Happy! You ought to have seen him at 

**At the old church.” She looked touched, 2 that moment, my dear; and in order that | 
and very glad withal; yet she said quietly, ‘‘It‘ should bring you the news at once, he offered 
isno more than I expected, now that poor dear; to relieve me of my visit over the hills this 
uncle has gone from the congregation here, toS afternoon. By the by, he and mother, Mr. 
the one above. You will accept it, Ed-cand Mrs. Robert and Benny are all coming 
ward?” over to tea, and to congratulate you on your 

‘Shall I? I could get a larger salary, and < new elevation.” 
what the world would call a better offer, per-2 +] must try to assume a little extra dignity 
haps, by waiting.” > for the oceasion, I suppose.” 

“You don’t really mean that, while you ask? ‘Not a particle, oh model of a minister's 
it, Edward ?” ) wife.” : 

“Not wholly. I know of no place where I¢ And here Mrs. Dudley laughed the laugh 
can have, on the whole, a deeper influence or) which had been Grace Palmer's, and remarked, 
do more good.” putting up her work, that she must go out and 

‘Then you will accept it, and I shall not > inform Aunt Chloe of the anticipated advent of 
have to leave father and mother in their old‘ guests. 
age, and break their hearts almost, and my? ‘Add four more to those I’ve mentioned,” 
own too; for my life has taken deep roots in ‘continued her husband. 
my old home.” ¢@ “Why, Edward, Aunt Chloe will look 

**So has mine among this people. We will, > serious!” 
please God, my little wife, live, work, and die¢ ‘No, she wont, for Mr. and Mrs. Deming, 
here.” with the baby, and Mrs. Trueman, are the 

Mrs. Dudley smiled on him, the sweet,. guests. I met John coming up, and invited 
brave, steadfast smile of Grace Palmer. Her? him over, and told him wherefore!” 
husband leaned over and kissed her, and thenS ‘Oh, Edward, the Lord has been very good 
he smiled on her archly with some new <to us!” her face going from its brightness into 
thought. > sudden gravity. 

** What is it, Edward?” ¢ “Good, my dear wife! Our lives should be 

‘I was thinking, dear, of that first time I>a perpetual psalm of thanksgiving for His 
kissed you under the old apple tree, in the ‘tender mercies and loving-kindness to us; and 
moonlight, and how indignant you were.” speaking of this reminds me that another of 

‘*When was that, papa?” interposed a littleS your wishes and mine has been granted.” 
voice, whose owner began to feel itself a good< ‘What one, Edward?” 
deal neglected by this time. ‘Benjamin is going to Yale this fall. His 

«Don’t be inquisitive, my son,” laughed the¢ father and he have just made up their minds 
father, lifting the child above his head. ) to it.” 

«« Edward, what can have put such a thought ¢ “I’m afraid, Edward,” and this time the 
into your mind?” said Mrs. Dudley, with a gravity was deepened into tears, as she looked 
very slight flush amid her laughter, as the Sup, ‘I’m afraid that this continued shower of 
memory of her feelings on the occasion alluded ¢ blessing, this great prosperity, will be too much 
to came vividly back. ‘You were a most pre- for me; that in receiving and enjoying all the 
sumptuous, audacious young man, and deserved ¢ gifts, I shall not in my heart and life give 
something very different from what you re- $ sufficient glory to the Giver.” 
ceived.” ¢ Grace,” answered her husband, solemnly, 

‘I don’t dispute it, as I seldom do any of « God who gave us strength in the day of our 
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adversity will strengthen our hearts to take 


His prosperity humbly, gratefully.” 

“Papa! papa!” a little chubby, white hand 
ran into the clergyman’s thick locks of hair, 
and a little dimpled face was lifted up with a 
silent plea in it. 

“J understand what that means, child with 
your mother’s eyes, and your father’s face, 
said the minister, pinching the check which 
was like a peach that held the summer's ripe- 
ness init. ‘*Come, while mamma goes off t« 
take culinary counsel with Aunt Chloe, we'll 
have a frolic together,” and he carried the 
crowing child into the library. 

The sunlight of that June day looked also 
into the small window panes of the old tavern, 
and fell in a golden spray on the pleasant 
faced old lady, who sat by the cradle, stirring 
it sofly with her foot, and humming a low 
And among the pile of soft pillows lay 

a year old infant. 
beauty was the face of this 
child, with the dark rings of hair clustering 
it—with lips just parted, and like the 


tune. 
sleeping n 


Wonderful for 


about 
heart of crimson roses, while the smal! hands 
were clasped together like a pair of slow blos- 
soming lilies. 

Just then, a pair of soft, swift feet entered 
Mrs. Lu 


and her 


»y Deming came up to 
a bright, 


the room, and 


her window, face, young 
face, although a shade more matronly than it 
held 


Was six years ago, some sudden surprise 


and joy in it. 


Mother,” she said, in an undertone, with 
umce at the cradie, “I’ve got some news 
John 
rent to put up his horse. 
“No I was 
Lucy; I 
from the looks of your face. 
“My face tells the truth then. Edward has 
just had a call from our church, and of course 
‘ll accept it, and stay amongst us. I’m so 
sake, for all their sakes, and 


a gl 

r you, stopped to tell me before he 
Can you guess it?” 
of hand a 


much a 


know it’s 


hever 


guessin’, but s good news, 


” 


glad for Grace’s 

Soam I; 
£0 80 far to hear preac! 
fervently, 


there’s nobody in this world I’d 
* said Mrs. Trueman, 


“And we are all to go over there to tea, to‘ 


Congratulate them. Jolin has just seen Ed- 


ward,” 


At that moment, the child stirred softly in‘ 


his sleep. The young mother bent down to 
the cradle and looked on the sleeper; when she 
raised her face it was radiant with tenderness. ‘ 


“Oh, mother, isn’t he beautiful!” she said. 9 
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At that moment, the child opened his eyes, and 
) catching sight of his grandmother, he stretched 
out his arms to her, and crowed and laughed. 
Mrs. Trueman gazed on the boy a moment 
with a look like that with which, years ago, 
she had bent over another cradle. Then she 
lifted her eyes and spoke, 

«« Lucy, he has the face—he has the face of 
Nathaniel who is in Heaven!” 

And so, dear reader, we leave them all, 
living their pleasant lives, doing their work 
for God and their generation in the fair, free 
land for which they suffered so long, and which 
they bought with such a price. And while I 
have been writing of their deeds of heroism 
all over this old hero- 
sacrifices have been made 


and sacrifices, land tue 
isms and the old 
real again, and the children have stood up to 
dare and to suffer in the places of the fathers 
and the mothers! 

And as for them the morning rose after the 
long night, so God grant it may arise on us, 
and that we keep unbroken, and undivided the 
ink left for 
which is now being poured outon many a fearful 


life as pre- 


ieritance they us, an inheritance 


battle ground, blood as free and 


cious as those which have rendered sacred the 
** GarrLe Fieups or our Faruers.” 
THE END. 
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Chis is not Our Rest. 
By Fanny Faves. 
not by Elim’s palms our feet may linger, 
Or in green vales, by the flower-angel p 


T uc 


rest, 
icing each God’s music-bringer, 


FP 


re} 

yr this is not our rest. 

Nor by the hearth where love is sweetest duty, 
And bird-li} ithe nest, 


A giimpse of 


tones of childhood 


aven seeming in its heauty, 
For this is not our rest. 


Of pleasure’s bubbles weary, disenchanted, 
The cup of Fame, e’en, lost its sparkle, 


pant, as erst we panted, 


zest, 
For something still we 
For this is not our rest. 


No rest! no rest! on flood of sorrows riding, 
Winged hopes we send forth the rough wind to 
breast, 
For the tost ark we ask a place abiding 
An Ararat, a rest. 


Oh where, oh where, the spirit cries imploring, 
Shall it be found? not here, but with the blest— 
God's people through the pearly gates adoring, 
Shall enter into rest. 


ee 
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ch ll th sb ° tions upon the uncertainty of life which are 
t Si of t Ross tr. ° always calculated to benefit the mind, and 

— Swhich such a melancholy prospect was calcu. 

Amidst all the magnificence of Switzerland, < lated to inspire. 

there is nothing to surpass the grandeur of the¢ The valley, once rich and fertile, but now 
scenery which encircles the summit of the Rigi, ? partly filled up with huge and scattered frag. 
called the Rigi Culm. This mountain, situ- 5 ments of earth, stretched along from the south- 
ated near the lake of Lucerne, is not, however, < ern extremity of the lake of Zug, to that of the 
so remarkable for its elevation, as for the? lake of Lowertz, a distance of five or six miles, 
singularity and advantage of its position.>Qn one side, and in immediate proximity, the 
You might imagine that the Creator of alls Rigiascendstothe height of about four thousand 
things had thrown up a standing place for the¢three hundred and fifty-six feet above the 
intelligent admirers of his works, in the centre 5 jeyel of the lake of Lucerne; on the other, the 
of a vast amphitheatre, which is a kind ofS Ruftiberg, or Rossberg (more familiarly called 
world in miniature, where beauty and sublimity ?the Roufli), rises to about three thousand five 
occur in endless diversities, in continued alter-S hundred and sixteen. Both these masses be- 
nations, and in eternal rivalry. From this<long to a chain of mountains, whieh, geologi- 
point the spectator contemplates, on the one. cally considered, seem to have been formed of 
side, beneath his feet, the lakes and less >the fragments or debris, and rolled flints of the 
mountainous regions of Switzerland, stretching < primitive mountains, which, being mingled 
like a map to the far distant horizon; and, on¢ with sand, or gravel and calcareous sediment, 
the other, a semicircle of the Alps, with their> have formed those conglomerations which are 
mighty breadth and snow-ccvered peaks. The‘ technically denominated Puddingstone. In the 
day which we devoted to the ascent of thee neighborhood they are commonly ealled Nagd 
Rigi, was one of perfect serenity and clearness. 2 jlue, because they assume the appearance of 4 
Over all the azure skies not a cloud was to be‘ cement stuck all over with the heads of nails 
seen; not a sound was to be heard; all nature ¢ It is obvious that from the nature of their for- 


seemed to repose in sunshine and stillness: so? mation, these masses can acquire no great 


that fancy might have deemed it a scene for > solidity, and must be easily operated upon by 
angels to light upon; a resting-place between‘ the external elements, or by internal forces. 
Little, if any doubt, can be entertained, that 


heaven and earth ! 

A little below the Alpine ridges, was to be 2 the Rigi and the Rossberg were originally one 
seen a streak of brilliant clouds, which lifted 5 mass, which was torn asunder by some convul- 
them to an apparent height far superior to sion of nature, accompanied probably by an 
their real elevation, bewildering the imagina-¢irruption of waters from the south. Convine- 
tion with an indistinct impression of scenery, . ing proofs of this pristine union were visible 
that partook of a kind of celestial character. ‘before the last catastrophe, both in the color 
What superadded to the effect was the cireum-¢ and the direction of the rocky masses; and it 
stance of a small white cloud, occasionally 2 should seem that even the whole valley of Art, 
detached from the fleecy girdle, and wafted by‘ now covered with verdure, woods, and or 
some gentle breeze along the pure and peace-¢ chards, formerly constituted a part of the lake 
ful atmosphere. 2 of Zug. 

There was, however, one spot which partookS ‘The distance from Art to the village of 
of a very different character from the rest. ¢Goldau, reckoning in the continental way, is 
No mind endowed even with the common sen- ‘about half an hour; whence was a distinc 
sibilities of our nature, could survey it without ¢ view of the lake of Lowertz, with its two beau- 
emotions of melancholy interest, for it was the -tiful islands. ‘ihe valley then enlarges, and 
grave of multitudes who were suddenly pre-‘ by travelling southward, you reach Busingen; 
cipitated into eternity, by the fall of the moun-< thence coming round to Lowertz, the road is 
tain of Rossberg; an event distinctly traceable 2 frequently shaded by noble trees, the cottages 
in the long strip of dusty brown, which be-decorated with vines, and the whole of this 
spoke ruin and desolation; and exhibited, as? Arcadia with pastoral simplicity. Ruin, how 
seen from the Rigi, a striking contrast with>ever, has continually been at work in this 
the surrounding verdure and fertility. In¢ favored region. An old manuscript mentiont 
travelling towards the town of Art, we had the village of Réthen, which was built on that 
previously stopped to examine the effects of part of the Rossberg from which the portion of 
the catastrophe, and to indulge in those reflee- the mountain was separated in the last cates 
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trophe, and which was destroyed by similar¢ 


means. 
Near the summit of the Rossberg, was a“ 
solitary thatched cottage (chaumitre), the in- 
habitant of which was alarmed by an unusual 
noise in the mountain, about two o’clock in 
the afternoon of September 2d, 1806. Super- 
stitiously attributing it to some malignant 
demon, he immediately ran to Art for aclergy- 
man to appease the evil spirit. During his 
absence the moment of the explosion rapidly 
approached. His wife in the mean time hap- 
pily escaped with her infant child in her arms, 
terrified by the repeated crushing sounds she 
heard, which were followed by the falling of 
stones and fragments of rock. In a moment, 
the cottage was swept away. Travellers who 
were proceeding from Ober-Art to Goldau, ob- 
served the top of the Rossberg in a state of 
agitation, while its trees and orchards ap- 
peared as if shook by some giant hand. The 
Goldau was 


le forest of speedily over- 


rown with a tremendous crash. It was now 
The rapidity and force with 
which large masses of stone were driven to 
great distances can sc wreely be imagined; we 
calculated that stones of no inconsiders 
magnitude, were propelled at least an Englisi 
Entire hills 


were thrown down, and others substituted in 


or perhaps half a league. 


their stead, by the falling and rolling frag- 
nents. The lake ot 


raised above its banks, by the displacing of a 


Lowertz was suddenly 


considerable portion of its waters; while 


houses and villages, with their peaceful in- 


habitants, woods, meadows, pasturages, all 
disappeared at once! The consternation which 
seized upon the whole country, and the im 
mediate and agitated search of surviving 
friends after parents, children, brothers, sis- 
ters, and neighbors, can neither be described 
nor forgotten. The laughing valley became at 
once, and forever, a gloomy sepulchre! 

It has been supposed, and with great proba- 
bility, that the immediate cause of this calam- 
ity was long in preparation, by the gradual 
accumulation of water and rubbish in the in- 
terior of the mountain. This at length burst 
forth ina torrent of mingled mud and stone, 
Which overwhelmed everything in its course, 
and rushed into the lake of 
the woods and pastures on the surface sud- 
This 
opinion derives support from the statement of 
some shepherds, Schwytz, in 
Which they speak of having discovered a 


cavern, at a considerable height up the moun- 


Lowertz; while 
denly sunk into the unoccupied chasm. 


published at 
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tain, the small opening of which was suddenly 
enlarged into the form of a prodigious arch. 
They add, that a collection of water was found 
within it, the extent of which they could 
At a greater 
elevation were several holes, into which, if 


neither explore nor fathom. 


a stone were thrown, there was found no re- 
verberation; plainly indicating that the moun- 
tain was perforated in this manner to an un- 
ascertainable depth. 

The extent of the mischief cannot, perhaps, 
be fully determined. The villages of Goldau and 
Busingen, with the hamlet of Hueloch, were 
covered with ruin: the same may be reported of 
the greater part of the village of Lowertz ; while 
the loosened fragments rolled upon Unter and 
Ober-Réthen, and swept away a multitude of 
isolated habitations and buildings in the plain. 
The waters of the lake of Lowertz, being 
forced in the opposite direction to the descend- 
ing mass, endangered the village of Seven, on 
the other side of the lake, and even destroyed 
a few houses. On the little islet was found a 
vast accumulation of wrecks; and in the vil- 
lage of Steinen a quantity of fish had been 
driven with the waves, and floated about the 
streets. 

It has been calculated that nearly one thou- 
sand persons suffered by this convulsion of 
nature, which was rendered more melancholy 
by the sudden and surprising manner of its 
occurrence. Several gentlemen and ladies of 
distinction, who were at the instant crossing 
the bridge of Goldau, perished; while some of 
their companions, who had preceded them only 
a short distance, were saved. One or two re- 
markable escapes have been narrated, which 
there is reason to believe are authentic. 

A servant at the village of Busingen fled into 
a barn; but the place of refuge soon after- 
wards became a perfect wreck. Providentially 
a beam was impeded by a fragment of rock, 
and thrown over his head in a slanting direc- 
tion, so as to afford him an effectual protection 
from even the slightest injury. An infant at 
the breast was caught and borne along the 
surface of the agitated lake, till it was safely 
deposited in the neighboring meadow. Some 


persons went from Lowertz to extricate, if 


possible, a servant girl from a most perilous 
situation, in consequence of the house in which 
be dwelt being overwhelmed with the torrent 

iingled mud and stone. She had separated 
ind. returned from the fugitive family, with 
whou she was attempting to effect her escape, 
to search for one of the children that was 


missing. At the moment of entering the house, 
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it seemed to be swept along with great rapid- ° murdered, as his cries were heard. The regi- 
ity ; and scarcely had she reached the apart- )cides escaped from the kingdom, and spent tie 
ment where she hoped to find the object of her ¢remainder of their lives in exile. Everything 
pursuit, ere she found herself in darkness, relating to this cruel tragedy was carefully 
and, to her own apprehension, sinking into a. concealed from the young king, who was made 
deep chasm. The voice of the child was dis- >to believe that the death of his father was 
tinctly heard, but she wasincapable of stirring © natural. 

from the place to afford assistance. Conclud-? When Edward the third came to the throne, 
ing that all was lost, she told the child it was > England was at peace with all her neighbors; 
the end of the world, that all aid was im- ¢ but the Scottish monarch, Robert Bruce, though 
possible, and nothing remained but patiently >far advanced in years and of feeble health, soou 
and submissively to wait for death. During «sent an army to ravage the English borders, 
this conversation they heard, indistinetly, the ?Edward met him with an army twice as large, 
sound of the evening bell at the village of Swhen Bruce retired without a battle. A treaty 
Steinen, which in some degree inspired the ?of peace was concluded, by which Edward re- 
hope of deliverance. Throughout the whole 
night, however, they numbered every hour, 
which successively was deemed their last, till, 
at the break of day, her master, who had come ¢ years old, and Joanna, a sister of Edward, who 
to search for his wife, but only to find her a2was about the same age, were married, with 
stiffened corpse buried in the mud, was en- great rejoicings. 

abled to extricate both servant and child from? About two years after Edward was crowned, 


their imminent danger. Sin pursuance of the contract made by bis 
2mother, he married Philippa, daughter of the 
———_--- _»e@oe pS 7 . . . 

‘Earl of Hainault, at York; and the new queen 


signed all his pretensions to Scotland; and to 
insure good feelings between the two nations, 
David, a son of Robert Bruce, then only seven 


She 


Re 7 : 14 R 2was crowned with the usual ceremonies. 
dings and () ultns of ¢ ngland. Swasa queen of the highest and most irreproach- 
Cable character; she was beloved for her benevo- 


EDWARD II. dlence, gentleness, and goodnesss, and distin- 


Edward III. was crowned at Westminster ‘guished for her sense and intrepidity. Their 
January 26,1327. He was fourteen years old. ¢son Edward, the third Prince of Wales, was 


The parliament established a regency, butSborn at Woodstock, June 15, 1330. He was 


Queen Isabella and her favorite, Mortimer, ¢afterwards known as the famous Black Prince: 
governed the kingdom with an absolute sway. She was so named from the color of his armor. 
She would never permit the young king to visit Q The king's sister, Eleanor, married Reginald, 
his father, who was confined in Kennilworth >Count of Gueldres, and his brother John was 
castle, without either amusements or comforts, °Earl of Cornwall; none of whom approved o! 
and was even treated with the most cruel >their mother’s conduct. 
severity. He wrote to the queen earnestly Mortimer, who had been made Earl of March, 
entreating her to visit him, and to let him see -usurped the sovereign power, and his wicked- 
his son, but he could never obtain an interview 5 ness and rapacity rendered him odious to all. 
with them. 2 He took great care to conceal from Edward the 
The rigorous treatment of this unfortunate >true state of things, but he was too sagacious 4 
king began to excite the compassion of the peo- Cking to be deceived; and when he was eighteen 
ple, and the irregular conduct of the queen, he resolved to throw off the yoke of this insolent 
with the power and arrogance of Mortimer, “favorite of his mother. He engaged the assist- 
inereased the general dissatisfaction. Thecance of many of the nobles, and seized the 
queen and Mortimer began to fear some project Squeen and Mortimer, who resided at Notting- 
was forming for the deliverance and restora-¢ham castle, which was kept closely guarded, 
tion of the deposed king, and they resolved to Sthe gates of which were locked every evening, 
commit him to the custody of Sir John Maltra-¢and the keys delivered to the queen; but 
vers and Sir Thomas Gurney, whose views 2? Edward and his friends entered through a sub- 
hey could trust, and who soon after received Sterranean passage; and though his mother 
orders to put him to death with the utmost 2entreated him to spare ‘the gentle Mortimer,” 
secrecy, which they did in a most cruel man-Sthe minister was conducted to the Tower of 
ner, but so as to leave no marks of violence. 2London, and soon after put to death. The 
it oon became known that the king had been S queen was confined to her castle at Rising the 
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rest of her life, which was twenty-eight years, 
with a pension of three hundred pounds a year. 

Edward possessed all the military skill of the 
age, and in courage and valor was equal to the 


greatest heroes: he was the most powerful 
prince and the greatest general at that time in 
furope. In person he was very tall and well 
made; his appearance was noble and com- 
manded respect. His disposition was kind and 
magnanimous; he was generous to all, and 
particularly the friend of the poor. His judg- 
went was good, and he conferred honors and 
rewards on those who merited them. His con- 
versation was easy and agreeable; he was not 
elated by prosperity nor dejected by adversity ; 
and though his splendid victories were admired 
by all Europe, it never inspired him with 
pride; he assumed no honor to himself, but 
ascribed all his success to the protection of 
heaven. His judicious policy gave him great 
power over his subjects. 

During the long reign of Edward many years 
were spent in war with France, in which his 
son Edward, the Prince of Wales, always dis- 
tinguished himself for his courage, judgment, 
and success. At the battle of Cressy, when he 
was fourteen years old, he led one division of 
the grand army of England, and performed 
astonishing acts of valor, which led to the total 
overthrow of the French army, which at that 
time numbered one hundred and twenty thou- 
sind men, while that of the English was but 
thirty thousand. In this battle John, king of 
Bohemia, was killed; and his standard, on 
which were embroidered in gold three ostrich 
feathers, and the words ‘Ich Dien,” which 
means, I serve, was brought to the Prince of 
Wales, who, in memory of that victory, adopted 
the device and motto, and it has been borne, 
ever since, by the Princes of Wales. 

At this time, Philip, the French king, induced 
David, king of Scotland, to invade England, 
which much alarmed the English, as their king 
and the Black Prince were in France; but 
Queen Philippa put herself at the head of an 
army, and with Lionel, her second son, met 
and defeated the Scots, and took King David a 
prisoner to London. 

Soon after this, Edward, who had been 
blockading Calais for eleven months, received 
a large reinforcement, brought by Philippa 
from England, and took the place, and de- 
manded that six of their principal citizens 
should be put to death, but the queen obtained 
their pardon. 

After the death of Philip, his son John con- 


tinued the war with England; but the Black ° 


4 


Prince conquered many provinces, and took 
John and his son prisoners. On their arrival 
in London every honor was paid to the captive 
monarch. Edward received and treated him 
more like a royal visitor than a prisoner. 
Prince Edward was almost idolized by the peo- 
ple for his brilliant victories, and was every- 
where received with excessive demonstrations 
of joy. The king ordered thanks to be re- 
turned to God for eight successive days in all 
the churches of the kingdom for his son’s pro- 
tection and success. 

England had never before attained to such a 
pitch of greatness and glory. The prudence, 
valor, and good fortune of the king, gave 
splendor to his crown; and the brilliant quali- 
ties of the heir apparent afforded the most 
promising hopes of its continuance. Edward 
now entertained two captive kings, David 
Bruce his brother in law and John his cousin. 
David was a captive for eleven years, and John 
three years. They were restored to liberty, 
having been sumptuously lodged and gener- 
ously treated. 

At this time ambassadors arrived from Ger- 
many, with an offer of the imperial crown ; but 
Edward was sensible of the expenses and em- 
barrassments in which it would involve him, 
and declined the honor intended him by the 
princes of Germany. 

The Black Prince governed the conquered 
provinces in France. He married an English 
lady called the ‘Fair Maid of Kent,” and 
established their court at Bordeaux, where 
for many years he displayed the magnificence 
of a monarch, and enjoyed a quiet life. 

It was in this reign that a destructive pesti- 
lence, called the Black Death, raged in Europe 
for six years. At the battle of Cressy, in 1346, 
gunpowder and cannon were first used. In 
1349 King Edward instituted the Order of the 
Garter; it was limited to twenty-five, of whom 
the Prince of Wales was the next after the 
king; the others were nobles of the highest 
rank and greatest distinction. They were 
called Knights of the Garter, or Knights of St. 
Their motto is, ‘ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense,”’ which means, * Evil to him who evil 
thinks.” In 1358, a tournament was held at 
Windsor to solemnize the feast of St. George, 
the patron of this Order of Knighthood, which 
was the most sumptuous and magnificent that 
had ever been seen in England. One of these 
knights founded a monastery called the Char- 
treuse, which afterwards became the Charter 
House School, which still exists. 

The French language, from the time of the 


George. 
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Conquest, had been in common use with the Where the muses touch their harp strings, and train 
king and nobility, until it was abolished by¢ — the mortal hand 

Edward, who ordered that none but the English > To write those notes of music, so all may under. 
should be used in the courts of law, and in thes tand— : 

public deeds. { Where a Milton sat enchanted, and a Newton his 


: ihe p) sublime 

On attaining the fiftieth year of his reign, ‘ Sa oy ; 
Edward caused it to be serv ri as a jubilee, Q nan aed ae eng ep on tn 
and published a general pardon for all offences. Q Where a Franklin chained the lightning, and the 
This season of joy was followed by one of gentle music-spell 

universal sorrow, occasioned by the death of > Of 9 Hemans, and an Osgood, upon the zephyrs fell, 
Edward, Prince of Wales. He died June 8,‘ Yes, the breeze has caught their carols, fur the 
1376, aged 46 years. He was eminent for? nation’s heart they've stirred, 

every virtue, and had long been the pride and‘ And their echoing spirit-voices have become as 
glory of the English nation, who sincerely? — household words. 

lamented his loss. He was interred at Canter-‘ Oh! this glorious world of beauty, where a Guido 
bury, as he had requested. His father was for loved to rest,— 

some time inconsolable, and he survived his A Rubens, and a Raphael, with angels for their 
renowned son but one year. He died June 21, guests. 


1377. He was sixty-four years old, and had Where they painted grand old pictures, which hang 
> upon the walls, 


reigned fifty a cIn the land of bright creations, far-famed Italia’s 
Devariecp, Wis. c halls 


i 


¢ How many shades come rushing, to meet us, as we 
climb 
The steep, yet flowery pathway, up through the 


The World of Mind. ¢ wonder mina 


» Oh, mortal, sit not idle down, with useless folded 
BY EMMA PASSMORE. >? hands, 
A voice floats through the stillness, and breaks upon There is work for thee, yes, earnest work, while 
the calm; ? travelling through this land. 
“ Little lower than the angels has God made thee, ¢ There are barriers to thy progress, and they must 
fallen man.” ) be overthrown— 
And I sit absorbed in wonder, and ask, whence( There are bitter weeds to be pulled up, and seed 
comes it then 6 that must be sown— 
That groveling tastes and trifling toys so chain the ¢ There are flowers of fadeless beauty to be nourished 
hearts of men. s else they die— 
And I think me of that inner life, those joys the ) There are thoughts akin to angels, and aspirations 
most refined, 5 high— 
Which gem the paths of progress in the glorious ) Which lie ‘neath piles of rubbish, whence glimpses 
world of mind, ¢ now and then 
“ Up, reapers! to the harvest,” that voice speaks) Are given to this outer life, soon to be lost again. 
unto you, , Oh proudest workmanship of God! while travelling 
Broad fields are lying wasting, there is work for us $ to and fro, 
to do. 2 While tasting life’s unnumbered joys, and bitterest 
Unfold thy wings, my spirit, soar upward, and bes cups of woe— 
free ! 2 Forget thou not to cultivate those higher, holier aims, 
There are lofty heights and hidden thoughts, which , Which reach into eternal life beyond all earthly 
may be known by thee. chains. 
Let thy voice ring out in gladness, let holy psalms 2 All of the great and good of earth point forward to 
arise § the goal, 
Till they pierce the highest cloudlets, and enter? The angels who have gone before breathe hope into 
through the skies. ¢ our souls, 
Oh the glory and the beauty which dwelleth unde- ; They fan us with their cooling wings, unseen they 
fined, ¢ fly through space, 
Where the spirit keeps its watching place, in the ) Bearing the aureolas bright, on vietor’s brow to place. 
glorious world of mind. ¢ Let us press on! the way is steep, but God is just 
Thou land of starry brightness, green bowers, and > and kind, 
moonlit streams ; ¢ And He will guide our faltering feet safe through 
Of poets’ wayward fancies, and artists’ richest the world of mind. 
dreams— 2 Brooxvitte, Iowa. 
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Angels in the Heart. 


The heart is full of guest-chambers that are 
neverempty; and as the heart is the seat of life, 
these guests are continually acting upon the life, ; 
either for good or evil, according to their quality. 
As the guests are, so are our states of life—tranquil 
and happy, if good; disturbed and miserable, if 
evil. 

We may choose our own guests, if we are wise. ‘ 
None can open the door and come in, unless we 
give consent; always provided that we keep watch . 
and ward, If we leave wide open the doors of our 
houses, or neglect to fasten them in the night sea- 
son, thieves and robbers will enter and despoil us 
atwill. So if we leave the heart unguarded, ene- 
nies will come in. But if we open the door only‘ 
to good affections—which are guests—then we 
shall dwell in peace and safety. Alas! who is io 
peace and safety. We have all opened the door 
for enemies, or let them enter through unguarded « 
portals. They are in all the beart’s guest-chambers. 
They possess the very citadel of life; and the mea- 
sure of their possession is the meagure of our un- 
happiness, ¢ 

Markland was an unhappy man; and yet of this 
world’s goods, after which he had striven, he had 
an abundance. Wealth, honor among men, luxury ; 
these were presented to his mind as things most to: 
be desired, and he reached after them with an ardor 
that broke down all impediments. Success an- 
swered to effort, with almost unerring certainty. 
So he was full of wealth and honors. But, for all 
this, Markland was unhappy. There were evemies ¢ 
in the house of his life; troublesome guests in the 
guest-chambers of his heart, who were forever dis-< 
turbing, if not wounding him, with their strifes 
and discords. Some of these he had admitted, < 
himself holding open the door; others had come in 
by stealth while the entrance was all unguarded. 

Envy was one of these guests, and she gave him; 
no peace. He could not bear that another should 
stand above him in anything. A certain pew in 
the church he attended was regarded as most 
desirable. He must have that pew at any cost. . 
80 when the annual choice of pews was sold at 
auction, he overbid all contestants, and secured its - 
occupancy. For all the preceding year, he had 
failed to enjoy the Sabbath services, because an- 
other family had a pew regarded as better situated 
than his; and now he enjoyed these services as 


SERMONS. 





2 too dear for the privilege, and this fact took away 


enjoyment. 


Envy tormented him in a hundred different 
ways. He could not enjoy his friend’s exquisite 


> statuary, or painting's, because of a secret intima- 


tion in his heart that his friend was honored above 
him in their possession. Twice he had sold almost 
palatial residences, because their architectural at- 
tractions were thrown into the shade by dwellings 
of later construction. Thousands of dollars each 
year this troublesome guest cost him; and yet she 
would never let him be at ease. At every feast of 
life she dashed his cup with bitterness, and robbed 
the choicest viands of their zest. He did not enjoy 
the fame of an author, an orator, an artist, a man 
of science, a general, or of any who held the 
world’s admiring gaze—for while they stood in the 
sunlight, he felt cast in the shade. So the guest 
Envy, warmed and nourished in his heart, proved 


“atormentor. She gave him neither rest nor peace. 


Detraction, twin-sister of Envy, was all the 
while pointing out defeets in friends and neigh- 
bors. He saw their faults and hard peculiarities; 
but rarely their good qualities. Then doubt and 
distrust crept in through the unguarded door, and 
soon after their entrance Markland began to think 
uneasily of the future; to fear lest the foundations 
of worldly prosperity were not sure. These trouble- 
some guests were busiest in the night season, 
haunting his mind with strange pictures of dis- 
asters, and with suggestions touching the arbitrary 
power of God, whom he feared, when the thought 
of Him was present, but did not love. “Whom He 
will He setteth up, and whom He will He casteth 
down.” Doubt and distrust revived this warning 
in his memory, and seeing that it gave his heart a 
throb of pain, they set it close to his eyes, so that, 
for a time, he could see nothing else. Thus, night 
after night, these guests troubled his peace, driving 
often slumber from his eyelids until the late morn- 
ing watches. If there had been in his heart that 
true faith in God which believes in Him as doing 
all things well, doubt and distrust might never 
have gained an entrance. But he had trusted in 
himself; had believed himself equal to the task of 
creating his own prosperity—had been, in common 
phrase, the architect of his own fortunes. And 
now just as he was pluming himself on success, in 
crept doubt and distrust with their alarming sug- 
gestions, and he was unable to cast them out. 

Affections, whether evil or good, are social in 
their character, and obey social laws. They do 


little, through annoyance at having given so large > not like to dwell alone, and therefore seek con- 


4 price for the right of choice, that people smiled ¢ 
when they heard the sum named. He had paid 5 


a 


genial friendships. They draw to themselves 
companions of like quality, and are not satisfied 
(371) 
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until they rule a man as to all the powers of his ° full of pity, tenderness, avd loving-kindness, Com. 
mind. ») passion had already uncovered the far away past, 

In the case of Markland, Envy made room for? and the sweetness of its young blossoms was re. 
her twin-sister, Detraction ; ill-will, jealousy, un-§ viving old delights. 
kindness, and a teeming brood of malevolent? “Well, little one, what is wanted ?” 
kindred crowded into his heart, possessing its$ Markland hardly knew his own voice, it was go 
chambers, ere a warning reached him of their ap-> gentle and inviting. 
proach. Is there rest or peace for a man with? How the pale, pure face of the child warmed and 
such guests in his bosom ? brightened! Gratefully, with trust and hope in 

Doubt and distrust only heralded the coming of her eyes, she looked up to the merchant. Ther 
fear, anxiety, solicitude, suspicion, despondency,\ was no answer on ber lips, for this unexpected 
foreboding. Markland had only to open his eyes> kindness had choked the coming utterance. Re. 
and look around him, to see, on every hand, the < buff, threat, anger, had met her so often, that soft 
unsightly wrecks of palaces once as fair to the eye) words almost surprised her into tears. 
as that which he had raised with such labor and¢ “ Well, what can I do for you?” 
forethought, and as he contemplated these, doubt, Compassion held open the door through which 
distrust, and their companions, filled his mind with<she gained an entrance, and already good-will, 
alarming thoughts, and so oppressed him with a kindess and satisfaction had come in. 
sense of insecurity that, at times, he saw the ad- “ Mother is sick,” said the child. 
vancing shadows of misfortune on his path. 5 “A lying vagrant!” exclaimed suspicion, jarring 

Thus it was with Markland at fifty. He had all? the merchant's inward ear, 
good as to the externals of life, yet was he a miser- , “There is truth in ber face,” said compassion, 
able man, and, worse than all, he felt himself grow- > pleadiug!y, and, at the same time, she unveiled an 
ing more and more unbappy as the years increased, ¢ image, sharply cut in the past of Markland’s life— 
Was there no remedy for this? None, while his}an image of his own beloved, but long sainted 
heart was so filled with evil affections, which are? mother, pale and wasted, on her dying bed. 
always tormentors. He did not see this. ThoughS “Give this to your mother,” he said, hastily, 
his guests disturbed and afflicted him, he called?) taking a coin from bis pocket. There was more 
them friends, and gave them entertainments of the Sof human kindness in his voice than it had ex- 
best his house afforded. 2 pressed for many years. 

Sometimes pity came to the door of his heart¢ “God bless you, sir,” the child dropped her 
and asked for admission, but he sent unkindness S grateful eyes from his face, as she took the coin, 
to double bar it against her. Generosity knocked, bending with an involuntary reverent motion. 
but avarice stood sentinel. Envy was forever re-§ Then, as she slowly passed to the warehouse door, 
fusing to let good-will, appreciation, approval, ? she turned, two or three times, to look on the man 
delight, come in, Detraction would give no coun-‘ who, alone, of the many to whom she had made 
tenance to virtue and excellence. Doubt made? solicitation that day, had answered her in kindness. 
deadly assault upon faith, and trust, and hope,{ “So much for the encouragement of vagraacy,” 
whenever they drew near, while ill-will stood ever > said suspicion. 
on the alert to drive off charity, loving-kindness,?  “ Played on by the art of a eunning child,” said 
and neighborly regard. Unhappy man! Fiends 5 pride. 
possessed him, and he knew it not. 2 =Markland began to feel ashamed of his momen- 

Tt so happened, on a time, that Markland, while‘ tary weakness. But, be was not now, wholly, at 
standing in one of his well-filled warehouses, saw a? the mercy of the guests who had so long tormented 
child enter and come towards him in a timid, hesi-; him. Compassion, good-will, and kindness were 
tating manner. >now his guests also; and they had other and 

“A beggar! Drive her away,” said unkindness\ pleasanter suggestions for his mind, The child’s 
and suspicion, both arousing themselves. ) “God bless you, sir,” they repeated over and over 

Markland was already lifting his hand to wave again, softening the young voice, and giving it in- 
her back, when compassion, who had just then) creasing power to awaken tender and loving states 
found an old way into his heart, hidden for a long? which had formed themselves in earlier and purer 
time by rank weeds and bramble, said, in soft and‘ years. Tranquillity, so long absent from his soul, 
pitying tones: écame in, now, through the entrance made by com- 

“She is such a little child !” ¢ passion. 

“A thieving beggar!” cried unkindness and? Markland went back into his eounting-room, 
suspicion, angrily. S almost wondering at the peace he felt, Taking up 

“A weak little child,” pleaded compassion. <a newspaper, he read of a rare specimen of statuary 
“Don’t be hard with her. Speak kindly,” >just received from Italy, the property of a well- 

Compassion prevailed. Her voice had awakened known merchant, Envy did not move quickly 
into life some old and long sleeping memories, : enough. The old love of beauty and naturo, which 
Markland was himself, for the moment, a child, ° envy, detraction, greed of gain, and their blear- 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SIV iS 
eyed companions, had kept in thrall, was already 
in a freer state; and found in good-will, kindness, 
and tranquillity, congenial friends, So, love of art 
and beauty ruled his mind in spite of envy, and 
Markland found real pleasure in the ideal given 
him by the description he read. It was, almost, a5 
pew sensation. 

A friend came in, and spoke in praise of one who 
had performed a generous deed. There was an 
jnstant motion among the guests in Markland’s 
heart, the evil inciting to envy and detraction, the 
good to approval and emulation, Tranquillity 
moved to the door through which she had come in, 
wifto depart; but good-will, kindness, and appro- 
bation, drew her back, and held, with her, posses- 
sion of the mind they sought to rule. Envy and 
detraction were shorn, for the time, of their power. 

Wondering, as he lay on his bed that night, over 
the strange peace that pervaded his mind—a peace 
such as he had not known for many years—Mark- 


land fell asleep; and in his sleep, there came to 


MOTHERS’ 


“se ar 93 . f ; 
Grain up a Child 
IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO.” 
BY J. E. M’C. 

How often is the heart of the Christian mother 
burdened with the thought of her children’s future ; 
not so much lest their lot in life should be fall of 
trials, but for fear they will meet those trials un- 
worthily, and fail at last of the inheritance above. 
Itis a common thing to point out children of pious 
parents, who have been very carefully nurtured, 
and yet, when paternal restraint was thrown off, 
have taken to wild courses, have forgotten the God 
of their fathers, and died worldlings. And such 7 
instances often depress the heart of a thoughtful 
mother, who feels the spiritual interests of her 
children nearer her heart than any earthly con- < 
tideration. 

Mother, striving faithfully to discharge your duty 
towards the little flock around you, take home to 
your soul this promise as firm as the granite moun- 
tains: “Train up a child in the way he should go, > 
ad when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
We can better suspeet the piety and faithfulness of ° 
professing Christians than the truth of the Almighty. 
“Yea, let God be true and every man a liar.” ‘ 
“Have I promised and shall I not perform?” < 
“Train up your child first to habils of uniform 
dbedience to yourself, and you have paved the way 
for an early obedience to God’s will.” 

Train up your child to love the Word of God. 
Tell over and over its sweet stories, Children never 


him a dream of the human heart and its guest- 
chamber ; and what we have faintly suggested, was 
made visible to him in living personation. He saw 
how evil affections, when permitted to dwell therein, 
became its enemies and tormentors; and how, just 
in the degree that kind and good affections gained 
entrance, there was peace, tranquillity, aud satisfac- 
tion. 

“T have looked into my own heart,” he said, on 
awaking. 

The incident of the child, and the dream that 
followed, were, in Providence, sent for Markland’s 
instruction. And they were not sentin vain. Ever 
after he set watch and ward at the doors of his 
heart. Evil guests, already in possession, were 
difficult to cast out; but, he invited the good to 
come in, opening the way by kind and noble acts, 
done in the face of opposing selfishness. Thus he 
went on, peopling the guest-chamber with sweet 
beatitudes, until angels instead of demons filled 
his house of life—N. Y. Ledger. ®. 8. As 


DEPARTMENT. 


tire of them, if they are told with a loving voice. 
Make Sunday the happy day of all the week. Take 
your little ones early to the house of God, and form 
the habit of church-going. It is one of the best 
safeguards your boy can have when he goes out 
from your roof to meet the world’s temptations. 
Train up your children to self-denial where it 
will do a kindness to another, and you have laid the 
foundation of a wide benevolence in future years. In 
short, study the Bible carefully and da‘/y yourself, 
that you may have a sure directory by which to 
guide the young minds intrusted to you. Pray for 
them and with them every day, and then let your 
faith rest peacefully on His gracious promise that 
have turned their tender footsteps into the right 
way, that “ when they are oid they will not depart 


from it.” 


The Power of Words. 


There is a passage in the Bible, says Timothy 
Titcomb, which teaches that what comes out of the 
mouth is a great deal more important than what 
goes in; we are told in the same book, that it is 
better to live upon very plain food with those that 
love us, than to feed upon luxuries which are given 
with unkind words. Now, I believe that almost all 
brothers and sisters, almost all parents and child- 
ren, love one another. But in some families they 
think it is very silly to say anything about it, and 
you might pass a week with them and never hear 
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a single affectionate word. They never say to each ‘ 
other: “I love you,” or “That is right, dear,” or 
“You are a good boy.” They do not like to say, 
“Thank you,” if they can help it; and if you were , 
to ask them why they act thus, they would say: 
“What is the use of always saying soft things? 
My friends know that I love them; when things are 
all right, I have nothing to say; when they are 
wrong, it will be soon enough to speak.” Now, 
you, children, do not believe this. You are very 
fond of kind words. You like to be reminded of all 
the pleasant things. If you have beautiful eyes 
and a homely nose, you will like much better to 
hear your mother say, “There comes my bright- 
eyed little girl,” than to hear her always greeting 
you with “Good morning, Miss Snub-nose.” Both 
expressions have truth in them, but one is a pleasant 
truth and the other is not. 

Now, in order to make each other happy, we must 
keep the pleasant truths always in sight. If we feel 
kindly towards any one, we should show it by our 
conduct, so that there can be no mistake about it. 
There are some parents that work very hard for 
their children, and buy them many things when 
they have not money enough to be comfortable 
themselves, and yet would almost choke if they 
tried to say the words, “Thank you, my son; ‘you 
are a great comfort to me.” And there are some 
children who cannot remember that they ever re- 
ceived a kiss or a word of endearment from either 
of their parents. Children never like this neglect, 
and yet they often behave in just the game way 
themselves. Some children are always teasing their 
brothers and sisters, and saying provoking things « 
that will be sure to vex them. They only mean to 
make them a little uncomfortable—not much, only 
a little. Some children never thank their parents 
for any kindness; they never say, “ Mother, does 
your head ache?” They never ask if there is any 
little favor that they can do. They have the habit 
of never saying any kind words, and they would 
feel ashamed to begin. They ought to be ashamed 
to have waited so long. 

The world is full of kindness that never was ‘ 


spoken, and that is not much better than no kind- ¢ 


ness at all. The fuel in the stove makes the room ‘ 
4 
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Anfant Creatment. 


Inrant Nursine.— A child, when it comes jnty 
the world, should be laid for the firet month upony 
thin mattress, rather longer than itself, which the 
nurse may sometimes keep upon her lap, that the 
child may always lie straight, and only sit up 
the nurse slants the mattress, To set a child quite 
upright before the end of the first month, is hurtful 
Afterwards the nurse may begin to set it up and 
dance it by degrees, and it must be kept as dry as 
possible. 


Friction.—The clothing should be very lighi, 
and not much longer than the child, that the Jeg 
may be got at with ease, in order to have then 
often rubbed in the day with a warm hand o 
flannel, and in particular the inside of them. Rub. 
bing a child all over takes off scurf, and makes the 
blood circulate. Rubbing the ankle-bones ani 
inside of the knees will strengthen those parts, ani 
make the child stretch its knees, and keep then 
flat. 

Sieer.—In laying a child to sleep he should tk 
laid upon the right side oftener than on the left; 
but twice in the twenty-four hours, at least, be 
should be changed to the left side, Laying him 
his back when he is awake is enough of that posture, 
in which alone he can move his legs and arms with 
freedom. Place the cradle so that the Jight may 
come equally on both eyes, which will save bin 
from a custom of squinting. Infants cannot sleep 
too long; and it is a favorable symptom when they 


Cenjoy a calm and long-continued rest, of which 


they should by no means be deprived, as this is the 
greatest support granted to them by nature. A 
child lives comparatively much faster than a 


adult; its blood flows more rapidly; and every 
‘stimulus operates more powerfully. Sleep promotes 


a more calm and uniform circulation of the blood, 
and it facilitates assimilation of the nutriment r- 


2ceived, The horizontal posture, likewise, is the 


most favorable to the growth and bodily develop- 
ment of the infant. 


Duration of, and time for Sleep.—Sleep ought to 


warm, but there are great piles of fallen trees lying ? he jn proportion to the age of the infant, and this 
among rocks and on the tops of hills, where nobody salutary refreshment should continue to fill up the 
can get them; these do not make anybody warm. greater part of a child’s existence. A continued 
You might freeze to death for want of wood, in plain « watchfulness of twenty-four hours would prove 
sight of all these fallen trees, if you had no means ‘ destructive. After the age of six months the periods 
of getting the wood home and making a fire with it. ¢ of sleep, as well as all other animal functions, may 
Just so in a family, love is what makes the parents Sin some degree be regulated ; yet even then a cbild 
and children, the brothers and sisters, happy; but ¢ should be suffered to sleep the whole night, and 
if they take care never to say a word about it—if ‘several hours both in the morning and afternoos. 
they keep it a profound secret, as if it were a crime “ Mothers and nurses should endeavor to accustom 
—they will not be much happier than if there was ¢ infants, from the time of their birth, to sleep in the 
not any love among them ; the house will seem cold night, preferably to the day, and for this purpo# 
even in summer, and, if you live there, you will ¢ they ought to remove all external impressions which 
envy the dog when any one calls him “poorS may disturb their rest, such as noise, light, 4; 
fellow.” but especially not to obey every call for taking thea 
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p, and giving food at improper times. After ; noise. Undressing and bathing will weary and 
be second year of their age they will not instine- ?dispose him for sleep, and the universal stillness 
ively require to sleep in the forenoon, though after ) will promote it. This habit and all others depend 
mes ints inner it may be continued till the third and fourth ) on attention at first. Accustom him to regular 
1 Upon s ear of life, if the child shows a particular inclina- hours, and if he has a good sleep in the forenoon 
hich the Hion to repose, because, till that age, the full half of >and afternoon, it will be easy to keep him brisk all 
that the s time may safely be allotted to sleep. From that ¢the evening. It is right to offer bim drink when a 
it up a riod, however, it ought to be shortened for the S young infant, and more solid, though simple food, 
1d quite nace of one hour with every succeeding year, so 0? when he is going to bed, after he is two or three 
hurtful pat a child of seven years old may sleep about © months old, but do not force him to receive it; and 
up and ight, and not exceeding nine hours: this propor- > never let anything but the prescription of a physi- 
1 dry as Hion may be continued to the age of adolescence, and ¢ cian, in sickness, tempt the nurses to give him wine, 
i ven manhood, spirits, or any drug to make him sleep. Milk and 
ie Restlessness at Night.—Infants are sometimes ¢ water, whey, or thin gruel, is the only fit liquor for 
d light, ery restless at night; and it is generally owing little ones, even when they can run about, The 
he ep ither to cramming them with a heavy supper, tight ¢ more simple and light their diet and drink, the 
@ thes sight clothes, or being overheated by too many > more they will thrive. Such food will keep the 
we n blankets. It may also proceed from putting him to ° body regular, and they cannot be long well if that 
» Bob. ep too early. He should be kept awake till the 6 essential point is neglected. 
ape family are going to rest, and the house free from 
rts, and 
p them 
ynld be 
re left 
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him on 
osture, 
8 with 
it may g ¥): yg sata, ¢ The eager voice, the pleading tones, especially the 
e hin Hy Ride over the Stlountain. last part of his pant did have some te - me, 
t sleep BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. and, for a moment, I felt half inclined to yield to 
n they “Come,” said Alexander, my brother. his persuasions. But the next moment my feelings 
which I drew up my feet on the corner of the lounge, surged back into the despondency and selfish indul- 
is the where I had established myself, and looked off with > gence out of which my brother’s words had half 
re, A alittle shiver to the window. allured me. The truth is, that I was in an unhappy 
an a There was no excuse for chills outside that morn- 2? mood that morning. Nothing seemed pleasant to 
every ing. The rain of yesterday was over and gone, and ‘me, nothing looked gracious or lovely to my eyes. 
motes the sun came into the room with its brave, triumph- <I felt generally despondent, irritable, unhappy; and 
blood, ant smile, and dashed on the floor and walls its \I could at that moment have assigned no reason for 
pt re. streams of gold. my frame of mind. I wanted to be alone, and to 
is the “Alick,” I said, not beguiled by the sunshine,‘ brood in silence over vague, imaginary evils, and 
velop- because of the low brooding clouds on the sky of < all mirth, and life, and joy, was discordant to me. 
my soul, “I don’t think I can go over to the Neck Now I do not mean to affirm that I was entirely 
rht t this morning.” and absolutely responsible for my state of feeling 
| this “Why not ?” brief and abrupt, after the fashion on this occasion. Some physical or mental cause 
p the ofa boy, or as Alick is ambitious, and might resent “may have afforded 4 partial excuse for it. I was 
nue this term, of a youth of sixteen. always, unfortunately, sensitive to outward impres- 
prove “Because I dun’t feel like it. I’m not in the > sions and circumstances; and from childhood have 
riods mood for it.” been the victim of rapid transitions of feelings and 
os “A most wise and excellent reason, truly, Helen,” - spirits, for which I could assign no reason. But 
child answered Alexander, in a half bantering, half argu- ‘the fault for which I make no apology was, that I 
and ingtone, “Nothing in the world ails you but a- yielded to this morbid state of feeling, that for con- 
rem little touch of the blues, and they’ll vanish just as < science’s sake I made no brave struggle to overcome 
i. toon as you get out into the sunshine, and shake Sand vanquish it. My brother was right. It was 
the them off with a smart ride, and a hearty laugh. 2selfishness and sin, fur which God would hold me 
Come now, don’t stay here and fill your brain with (accountable, to indulge gloom and despondency, 
on cobwebs. All you want is a good shaking up, such which could only result in making myself and 
he.; %& Pompey'll give you this morning. I shall be ‘others unhappy. 
hem lonely with a ten miles drive over the mountain. 2 “ Alick, you don’t know,” was my not very co- 


let me have the charm of your society.” 





¢ herent answer to my brother's animated tones. “It 
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wont do me a particle of good to go out this morn- 
ing. I shouldn’t enjoy it; and all I ask of anybody 
is to be let quite alone until I feel better. Don’t 
urge me farther. It will be of no use.” 

There crept up a shadow to the bright black eyes 
of Alexander Stanton, which told me the disappoint- 
ment was a keen one, but his nature was warm and 
loving, and I was his only sister, and our father 
and our mother were in heaven. 

“Kiss me good bye, sis,” he said, putting his 
head down to mine, until the short, black curls 
brushed my cheeks. “TI hope you'll get out of the 
dumps before I return.” 

It was a small, poor, half-starved kiss that grazed 
Alick’s cheek in return, and then he went ont into 
the sunshine alone. 

I crouched closer down on that dark, cold corner 
of the sofa, and buried my face in my hands; and 
as I sat there, the look of regret in my brother's 
eyes came back to haunt me with a silent reproach. 
[ felt it through the hardness and coldness and 
gloom which had settled down over me, and it was 
quite in vain for me to search for excuses in my 
own thoughts which justified, even to myself, my 
harsh refusal of that morning. 


I followed him in his lonely drive over the moun- ¢ 


tain, with a keen pang of self-reproach, and at last 
—I cannot remember just how it happened—but I 
seemed to be wandering through some strange path, 
with a thick curtain of gray fog gathered ali about 
me, amid which I was utterly lost, while I searched 
and called in vain for my brother, “ Alick! Alick !” 


At last, from afar off, his voice came to me, full of 
accustomed to ride with my brother, although none 


pleading and anguish— 
“Oh, Helen, come and help me—come and help 
me !” 


I strained my eyes vainly in the direction of his ° 


voice. I struck blindly through the thick fog, 
whose gray folds hung damp and chill about me; 


but I could get no nearer to the voice of my bro- 


ther, and I cried out in my pitiful helplessness and 2 


anguish: 

“Oh, Aliek, dear Alick, where are you?” 

And then my brother's voice cume to me, faint, 
through the fog and the distance— 

“T fell asleep, this morning,” it said, “for the 
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> this morning as I entreated you, I should not hay 


S Peter looked anxious as I mounted the animal. 


) . 
C equestrian skill. 












and thou 
crept alot 
morning | 
the speed 
pill” one. 
began to 
Alexande 
remem ¢! 


) fallen asleep—I should not be here now!” 

2 And it seemed as though every word was like the 

‘thrust of a sharp knife into my soul, and I lifted up 
my hands and sprang forward through the fog onc 
more, and I opened my eyes, the sunshine was ing 
broad stream on the walls, and I had alighted 
the floor—and lo! it was a dream! 

But its awful terror clung to me, and T could not 
get rid of the impreesion that some terrible evil bad 
befallen Alick, from which my presence might have 
saved him; and I then remembered the look of re. 
proach and disappointment in his eyes before he 
left me, and it was more than I could bear. In. 








well-kno1 
banks, or 
“Neck,” 








owned by 
solved to go after him. 

My grandfather and grandmother, who had 
adopted Alick and me on the first day of ow 
orphanage, and who had loved us as well, and ip. 
dulged us more, than our own parents, would 


the Soun 


charge of 


' 2 
been char, 


probably have thought wise or judicious, bappened 
to be absent that day on a visit to their son's, our 
Uncle Robert's family. 
>“ Peter,” I said, “I'm going to take a ride. (et 
the horse saddled at once.” 
Peter surveyed me in surprise and doubt. 
“I'm afraid, Miss Helen, your grandfather would 





I went out to the gardener. 





)not approve of your startin’ off all alone.” tae 1 
“T’ll be quite responsible for that, Peter. Don't Someth 
you fear, only do as I say. Get the horse ready, for at my he: 
I must go at once.” Alick cot 
My earnestness and imperiousness overcame away 0 

> Peter’s scruples. He started for the barn, and ina sun's ip 
few moments brought out Valiant, the horse I was sdither wi 


‘of the family regarded it as quite safe for me to go 
off unattended. 

Valiant was a gentle but spirited snimal—a little E 
fond of frolies and of his own way, unless a mastet 


hand controlled him. 


Potato 

“He'll go off on bis own account if you dont caseaitl 
Shold him strong, Miss Helen!” he said. as des 
“Pon't be troubled, Peter, I'll manage bim,’ “aig. ¥ 
and, taking the reins, I rode out of the gate ina eis 
Sway which gave Peter a new impression of my sand to 


tut once beyond the curve of the * 
; — r§ Tatber m¢ 


ride was long and lonely, and the horse took the Sroad, which hid me from Peter's sight, I gave the 


wrong road, and brought me to the brow of the 
precipice, and the carriage overturned me here, and 
I woke up, and caught hold of the branch of a small 


tree, to which I am banging now, and the river § that seemed to spurn the ground, 
runs deep, a great many feet below, aud the bough > 


eracks and hends, and my strength is failing, and 
I cannot hold out much longer. Oh, Helen, come 
and help me!” 

And I shrieked out in my anguish and terror: 


you, Alick.” 


si track. 


< - i 
“The fog is thick, and I cannot see the way to >them. I remember how the barberries burned, and 


reins to Valiant. Hoe was in fine spirits that autumn 


. » 7 ‘ Ay Exe 
day, with its beautiful sunshine and cool, exbilirat- Pye 
Sj ; ha she "e ¥ j ools L 
ing winds, and he rushed over the road with hoo Miryets 
. gether wi 
How we rode! The people stared at us as we onan 

») . » fary ouse 4 along : P 
¢passed the farm-houses, scattered sparsely f ide tan 


I remember that the forest trees stood 
in the distance like great heaps of yellow mists of 
roofs of flame, for the frosts had been thick amidst 


ding out | 


Rice C 
of best flo 


,the golden rod bowed its bright plumes by the stone cers, yo 


‘4 
And fainter than before, his voice came to me, ¢ fences. ; - is df liek 
with a sad, despairing reproach : ¢ But all these things [ saw as in a vision. a ter; teas 
“Ob, Helen,” it said, “if you had come with me 2 dread and one terror drove all else from my heer: bal 








HINTS FOR i 


and thoughts, and it seemed to me that we only 
crept along the road over which Valiant went that 
I 


The road was mostly an “ up 


porning catching the spirit of my eagerness, wit 
the speed of a deer. 
The mountain over which our path lay 
} 


" one. 
bean to ascend gradually a mile from our ; 
he st I 


sionally 


“ 
art of me, and 


Alexander had three hours t 
remember the shuddering terror which oc 


went over me as my eyes grazed the rvad, 


cipice, the river, w th a fear of encounte 


well-known form lying limp and lifeless 
At last we reached 


banks, or under the rocks. ed the 
“NX 
wned by my grandfather, reached down towards 


here bad 
m my brother had 


\ 
K, 


called so because its broad, rich pastures, 
family resided wi 


and to 


me messages that morning. 


the Sound, and a ly 


charge of the farm, wl 
been charged with s 
Id red farm-house, with its steep roof and small win 
dows, at last was in sight. Valiant tore up to the 
I spr 


alive! 


front door. ing off and dashed into the house. 


* Sakes what has bappened!” exclaimed 


’s wife, as she met me in the front door, 
g with haste, pale with dread. 


e is my brother, Alick, Mrs. Hur 


‘He's gone out into the orchard with John, I 
reckon.” 
Something of thecold anguish which had clutched 


i 


i 


at my heart left it at that moment, but the 

A I hur 

away, not wailing to answer one of the gi 
T 


neither were my rapid feet lon 


< could alone dissipate my fears. i 
d wi 


was not far off 


} 


mau's inquiries. orchard 


r in reac 


g ning it. 


The ‘ 
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OUSEKEEPERS. 


There was Alick with Mrs. Hunt’s son, under 
the plum tree, the branches freighted thick with 
the purple fruit, while bushel basket 
I heard Alick 
shall you or I go up the tree?” 

Betore J 
tween them. I put iny arms about Ali 


I loy 


sf 


be- 


“Now, John, 


a vod 


tween them. £ 


ay, 


hn bad time to answer, I burst in be- 


k’s neck, 


I never realize t ed him; 
‘great shuddering s% 

“What do 
Helen?” tr 


rnation as 


3 -what b 


ought you 
, and yet full of 


iu 


here, calm m 


J 
he 


ng time 


const 
It was al 
} 


t, betwixt my sobs, 


it ha 


la 


my dream, and how 


alone in that bot haste and a id, and bow I 


had repented and reproac elf for refusing 
to accompany bit. 
1] me—dear Alick—with s 


thing 
before had 
did that autumn morning, 
all the world to each other. 
rode 
it was! 


rds and kisses. I am sure he r 


neve 
} 


st a } 


a e al- 


In 
What a 


were 


the afiernoon we home together. 


diflerent ride 
Dear 


en a solemn 


r 
7 


young reader, the memory of that dream 


] 


andmark and lesson of my life. 
Man 
hdi 


y atime, when I have been tempted to weak 


ng xis and f-in- 


g to my own wayward m 


lgence, has the thought of il stirred me up to 


t 


fice and brave action for the sake of others! 


And may you, too, breathe some sweetness out of 
My Ripe Over tae Mountaty! 


—__-__—__« mee -— 


HINTS 


Potato CoersrcaKkes.—-Boil six ounces of po- 
tatoes, and four of lemon peel; beat the latter in a 
mortar with four ounces of lump sugar, then add 
the potatoes well beaten, and four ounces of butter 
melt When 


lto grow cool, pat crust into patty pans, and 


lin a little cream. well mixed let it 
rather more than half fill. 
Ay Excettent Lemuon Puppine.—Beat the yolks 
four eggs, add four ounces of white sugar, the 
to- 

oat 


gether with four ounces of warmed butter; put a 


of r 
1 r, 


rind of a grated lemon, and the j tice; mix all 
crust into ashallow dish, then pour in the mixture ; 
bake in a quick oven. 


ding out of the dish. 


When served, put the pud- 


Rice Caxe,—Half-a-pound of rice, half-a-pound 
of best flour, half-a-pound of pounded sugar, seven 
gs, yolks and whites beaten separately, the rind 
of alemon grated, and quarter-of-a-pound of but- 
‘er; beat all well together for three-quarters of an 
hour; bake in a moderate oven. 


FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Domestic Comront.—Want of enerry is a creat 


and common cause of the want of domestic comfort. 


v 


As the best laid fire can give no heat and cook no 
food unless it is lighted, so the clearest ideas and 
purest int 


ntions will produce no corresponding 


actions without that energy which gives power to 
all that is of value, which is never more necessary 
available than 
Tho 

lly 


and mother of a 
it not—and 


in the mistre 
family. se who have many are 
destitute of it—would do well to 
inquire of their experience and their conscience, 
t compensating virtues they can bring into the 

to justify them in entering on i 


that which 


is 
with is so essential to their 


performance. They should consider that the pretty 


faces and graceful languor, which as it is especially 
uttractive to the most impetuous of the other sex, 
gained them ardent lovers, will not enable them to 
fy the innumerable requisitions and secure the 
social happiness of the fidgety and exacting hus- 
bands, into which character ardent and impetuous 
7 lovers are often transformed. 
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5 
Queen’s Caxke.—Take twelve ounces of flour, one $ 
pound of white sugar in powder, and twelve eggs— e 
beating the whites and yolks separately to a froth, > 
one or two teaspoonfuls of coriander; mix well alle 
together, till it comes toa running paste. Some 
add yeast to make it rise higher, bake in a slow 5 
oven. ; 


How To make Magic Lantern Siipes BY THE 
Procuss or Diaruanie.—The colors used in paint- 
ing magic lantern slides are those which are trans- 
parent, such as the lakes, sap-green, Prussian blue, 
distilled verdigris, gamboge, &ec., ground in oil, ‘ 
and tempered with mastic varnish. Copal varnish < 
may be used in the dark shades. Draw on paper > 
the subject you intend to paint, and fix it at each < 
end to the glass; trace the outlines of the design § 
with a fine hair pencil in strong tints in their proper 
colors, and, when these are dry, fill up in their > 
proper tints, shade with black, bistre and Vandyke 
brown, as you find convenient. 


SLILDIN 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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person. Itis a nice job to dress light colored gj 
and few should try it. Some silk articles may 
moistened with weak glue or gum water, and 4 
wrinkles ironed out on the wrong side by a hot 
iron. 


A Goon Pupprxe.—One quart sweet milk; ¢ 


pint bread crumbs; one cup of sugar; a piece df 


butter size of an egg; the yolks of four eggs; rip 


of one lemon, grated. Bake half an hour. Tay 


«the whites of the eggs, one cup of sugar and 


juice of the lemon; beat the whites stiff, add 4 


¢sugar and lemon, and pour over pudding whe 


done. Set in the oven and slightly brown. 


Fruit Rice Puppine.—Swell the rice with mik, 


2 over the fire; then mix fruit of any kind with it 


cherries, currants, gooseberries, quartered apple 
or anything you like; putin one egg to bind the 


Srice; boil it well, and serve with butter and sugy, 


¢ beaten together, with nutmeg or mace. 


To Keer Stx.—Silk articles should not be kept > 
folded in white paper, as the chloride of lime used ‘ 
in bleaching the paper will probably impair the: 
vulor of the silk. Brown or blue paper is better; $ 
the yellowish, smooth Indian paper is best of all. 
Silk intended for dress should not be kept long in 
the house before it is made up, as lying in the fulds 
will have a tendency to impair its durability by 
causing it to cut or split, particularly if the silk 
has been thickened by gum. Thread lace veils are 
very easily cut; satin and velvet being soft are not 
easily cut; but dresses of velvet should not be 
laid up with any weight above them. If the nap 
of thin velvet is laid down, it is not possible to 
raise it up again. Hard silk should never be 
wrinkled, because the thread is easily broken in <¢ 
the crease, and it never can be rectified. The way > 
to take the wrinkles out of silk scarfs or handker- 
chiefs is to moisten the surface evenly with a 
sponge and some weak glue, and then pin the silk 
with toilet pins around the selvedges on a mattress 
or feather bed, taking pains to draw out the silk as 
tight as possible. When dry the wrinkles have 
disappeared. The reason of this is obvious to every 


Zinc Wasu For Roows.Mix oxide of zine wih 
common size and apply it with a brush, like lim 
whitewash, to the ceiling of a room. After this 
apply a wash, in the same manner, of the chlorii 
of zine, which will combine with the oxide a 
form a smooth cement with a shining surface. 


Waitewasa THAT WILL Not Rup Orr.—Mix g 
half a pailful of lime and water ready for whit 
washing; take a half-pint of flour, and make qj 
starch of it, and pour it into the whitewash whi 
hot; stir it well, and it is ready for use. This wil 
not rub off. 


To Remove Rust From Kyives.—Cover th 
knives with sweet oil, and rub it on well; afe 
two days take a lump of fresh or quick Jime, and 
rub until all the rust disappears. The oil and lime 
forms a sort of soap, which carries off all the rust. 

If new steel articles are rubbed well with oil, aud 
not polished off until twenty-fours hours after, they 


do not rust nearly #0 soon. 





TOILET AND 


THE BASKET PENWIPER. 

These pretty penwipers are very easily made, > 
and are quite an ornament upon a lady's writing-< 
table. They are algo very useful, and well caleu-> 
lated for acceptable Christmas presents, The ma-¢ 
terials are, in the first place, a few picces of colored 
cloth, which look all the better for being bright 


WORK TABLE. 
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and forming a good contrast. Of these, two rounds 
are to be cut the size of that which appears in om 
illustration, both of which are to be bound with 
narrow ribbon, We have given a diagram of the 
bell-shaped forms, which are next to be cut in tw 
different cloths, and after having been pinked # 
their outer edge, are to be tacked up with a needle 





like lime 
ifter this 
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fter, they 
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and with 
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and silk of their own color, and then stitched down 
with as much regularity as possible on one of the 
sunds of cloth already prepared for that purpose. 
About half a dozen thicknesses of black book-muslin 
are then to be cut round, slightly smaller than the 
twoin cloth, and being placed between them, are to 
be fastened together by a few firm stitches in the 
centre. The basket rising out of the midst of the 
two tiers of the bells, is simply one of those pretty, 
delicate wicker-work baskets which may be pur- 
cased at most of the London bazaars and toy- 
shops, atan almost nominal price. It is fastened 
down with a stitch ip narrow ribbon through the 
centre of the penwiper, and tied underneath. This 
little receptacle is intended to hold the sealing- 
wax, seal, &c., &c.; in fact, any such very small 
uticles ag may be useful at the writing-table. In 
the country, where these pretty little baskets may 
not be so easily procured as in London, one of the 
sme size made in perforated cardboard can be 
substituted. The parts being cut to a similar 
thape, must be bound with a very narrow ribbon, 
and sewn together. If more ornament is desired, 
they can be enriched with a little bead-work. 


TOILET PINCUSHION. 

This little article for the toilet-table is recom- 
mended not only by its novelty of shape, but for its 
being so well adapted to take its place in the front of 
alooking-glass, when the space is too limited to al 
owone of theentire circle. A small box of the form 
shich will be seen in our engraving, can be easily 
purchased, having the cushion on the top of its lid, 
and being covered and lined with either a pink 
calico, or a silk of the same or some other bright 
tint. Immediately below the rim of the opening of 
this box is a frill of the same material as the cover- 
ing, just the same depth as the box. 


COMIC PATCHWORK. 

Comic patchwork is a series of irregular geometri- 
tal figures, so combined as to form a representation 
of the haman figure in various attitudes, 

From the necessity of using angles more or less 
acute, ia this kind of work, the figures have always 
a grotesque appearance. The design now described 
is one which, although presenting apparent diffi- 
culty in the exeeution, will be found perfectly 
practicable, if the directions given are carefully 
attended to. 


The quantity of silk required to cover each piece ¢ 


is so small, that those who keep up a silk rag-bag 
vill have but little trouble in assorting the neces- 
ry number of colors. But those who wish to 
execute this piece of work, and have no such re- 
‘ource at hand, are recommended to go to any 
respectable shop where they are in the habit of 


dealing, and to select one-eighth of a yard of each 
suitable ribbon, carefully saving the overplus for 
the next piece of work. 

This design may be, when finished, stretched on 
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a frame to form a hand-sereen, in which case a 
pretty lining for the back, and a quilting of ribbon 
or deep fringe to finish the edge handsomely, will 
be necessary. 

This comic design is also well adapted for a car- 
riage-bag, in which case it would require a neat 
border round it, also of patchwork, but of suffi- 
ciently subdued colors not to inter.ere with the 
brilliancy of the central figures. 

The ground color is of considerable importance 
in this kind of work, as, should too bright a tint be 
employed, the effect of the figures is quite spoiled. 
Black silk is not objectionable, but by far the bess 
material that can be employed is gray glacé silk— 
that kind which is made of black and white woven 
together, but not a dyed gray. 

The pattern should be carefully drawn or traced 
on a sheet of paper. Aud the worker is recom- 
mended to number the pieces, as in the copy, as a 
guide to the coloring. 

Should further aid be necessary, it will be found 
useful to tint the pattern slightly with water-color, 
and then to proceed as follows :— 

The piece in the corner marked with a cross 
should be cut out first, and covered carefully with 
the gray silk; a second piece should then be cut out, 
covered, and sewed to the first, before another is cut 
off. Proceed in this way until all the pieces are 
covered and sewn together. Observe tbat only one 
piece is to be cut from the pattern at a time, other- 
wise confusion would ensue, and the work be 
spoiled, 

An experienced needlewoman will find no diffi- 
culty in executing this pattern, but those who 
attempt silk patchwork for the first time must be 
careful, when covering the pieces, to fold the silk 
exactly over the edge, neither leaving any extra 
space, or turning down any portion of the paper. 

The following selection of colors is recommended ; 
the numbers in the list refer to the proper places in 
the illustrated pattern :— 

Background Gray glace silk. 
Faces, necks, Pink silk. 
Young woman’s hair Brown do. 
Do. do. dress Purple do. 
5. Do. do. feet Black do. 
5. Do. do. hand- 
kerchief. White do. 

. Do. do. stool Yellow do. 

3. Old woman's bonnet Straw color. 

. Ribbon, curtain, do. Green do. 

Old woman’s shawl Plaid ribbon. 
ll. Do. do. gowr Pale small-patterned silk. 
12. Do. do. umbrella Dark blue silk. 
13. Do. do. feet Black. 
14, Do. do. chair Orange. 

It will be evident that the sewing must be of the 
neatest description and done at the back. Should 
difficulty be found in procuring the requisite fine- 


ness of sewing silk, fine sewing cotton, Nos. 50 or 


60 (not glace), will answer very well. 
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Lrs Misrnanies. By Victor Hugo. N. York: Carleton. § Let it be widely circulated. Another speaking of 


“Jean Valjea ,” the fifth and concluding book the bouk, says :— 
of a remarkable series of novels; or, more properly) “ As the crisis of the contest which has torn the 


speaking, the closing volume of a novel under the < Union draws near; as the opposing armies pause 
This ‘ face to face ; as the political elements are assuming 


rener itle 4 J t 2 2 . " * ‘ 

general title of Les Miserables, has appeared, more defivite ehape, dwarfing all mivor interests, 
novel is of the painfully intense school, and takes< and the two main principles of the contest stand 
hold of certain crimes and social evils appertaining ) out in increasing defiance of each other, the present 


to French society, and drags them into the light of ¢ seems a fit opportunity for a calm survey of the 
day. We are not sure that it will do good on this $ social and economic features of the struggle. That 
; ‘ > ._ Ssurvey will be found in the present volume, which 
side of the Atlantic; but, in France, we can believe ¢ has been lately issued in England. Itis not pre- 
that just such a book was needed. ctended that it contains any new arguments; it is 

The character of Jean Valjean, the leading per-¢ put forth as an admirable summary of what has 


sonage, is an impossible one, under any cireum- 2 been urged in isolated articles from every northern 
stances; and yet, there are so many things about 2 presse, with all the orem and energy of combat. 
: ants in the field. The dust and emoke generated 


him made true to nature—he is so self-denying, 2 j) tho conflict have not obscured the writer's view, 
eclf-saerificing, heroie—so wonderful to do and dare‘ and the facts and reasoning stand fortk here clear, 
ond suffer; that your sympathies go steadily with > calm, and convincing as the co.umns of the multi- 
the man, even while you note the qualities and¢Plication table. The tone and spirit of the book 


- Push : ik » co ided, partizanship anc - 
conditions of mind and culture, out of all keeping are alike to be comme - |, partizanship a d pre 
‘judice are nowhere traceable; and the morals and 


with probabilities. principals of the historic drama now enacting, are 
Victor Hugo is a philosophic novelist, and every > delineated with the pen of a philosophte observer. 

now and then he gives you a thought that sets you to All classes, all parties, will protit by a perusal of ite 

pondering. You may read him to profit if you will. > pages.” 

His dramatic skill is wonderful. Some of the: Tar Parrence or Hore. By the author of “A Present 

Heaven.” With an introduction by John G. Whit 


tier. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The author of this book is one of those with whom 
thought is ever turning itself inward, in self-ex- 
plorations. She dwells with her own religious 


acenes presented strike you with a vividness and 

power that almost bewilder. When he rises to the 

full inspiration of a grand theme, you hang upon 
his words with an almost breathless pause. 

Les Miserables is written in the interest of hu- 
manity and virtue; may it not fail in the good : States and experiences, and works in the mine of 
designed. ; her own soul; apparently trying by intuitions to 
reach the goal of spiritual perfection. She seems 
Countey Lrvina axp Country Tmyxinc. By Gail Ham-< to strive after nearness to God in something of an 

ilton. Boston: Weknor & Fields. oanchoritish spirit—out of the world of action. Only 

Hlsewhere in the present number of our Maga-¢ the few can read and sympathize with her; those 
zine have we referred to this volume, and given a)of cultured minds, who bave accustomed them- 
taste of its quality. Don’t fail to read “ Winter.” ¢ selves to think elosely on religious themes, 

Lixe axp Unuke. By A. 8. Roe, author of a “Long The introduction by Whittier is a choice bit of 
Look Ahead,” “True to the Last,” &c. New York: > W'iting. In it, he gives some specimens of the 
Chetaten, ¢ author’s poetry, which show her to be rarely gifted 
The author of this story writes to make men and ) i? that direction. 

women wiser and better. He deals with the facts ¢ Fist Book 1x Cuemisray. For the use of Schools and 

of every day life as they are, and develops his 2 Pausilics. By ¥ ngton Hooker, M. D., Profer 

: ‘ * : : 2 sor ofthe Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale 
stories with skill and feeling. His characters 8T¢> College, author of “Child's Book of Nature,” &e., &¢. 
never impossibilities, nor human monstrosities. As< New York: Harper & Brothers. 

he sees nature, so he portrays it. Such books are> 4.4 gist book in Che mistry, especially for use 

healthy reading. We cannot have too many ve at home, we have seen nothing equal to this. It is 

them. § written in familiar language, so plain that almost 

Tne Stave Power: irs Cmanacter, Carrer, Axp Prosantz 2 any child may take it up and clearly understand 
Destens: being an Attempt to Explain the Real Is-‘ the facts of the science it is meaht to teach. The 
sues involved in the American Contest. By J. E.‘ illustrations are numerous, and so given as to show 
Cairnes, M.A. London. New York: Carleton. § how a great many interesting experiments may be 
The publication of a book like this in England, ? made at home with very simple apparatus. Per- 

from the pen of one who so clearly understands the§ sons wholly unacquainted with the science of 
true relation of slavery and the slave interest to? Chemistry, will find in this little book a large 
our government, is one of considerable importance, § amount of information communicated in a lucid 
as so much thrown into the scale against interven- ? manner—so plainly expressed that he who rune 
tion. The republication in our country is timely. © may read. 
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EDITORS’ 


“NOT MUCH.” 

My friend, are you one of the discouraged, dis- 
heartened kind of folk? Do you stand sometimes 
on the mountain peak of the present, and look over 
the billowy years of your life as they roll away off 
wwards the east and the dawn; and do you say 
within yourself in bitterness and despondency of 
spirit, “ What have they all been worth? What 
gain have they brought to me, or what good to 
others? What am T living for, and what are the 
thousands of others all abont me living for? I’m 
xs good as the mass of mankind. I hope I'm a 
litle better than the most, but the world isn’t 
much better off beeause I’ve lived in it, as I can 
see, and my part in it has been mostly aspiration, 
aim, and wretehed defeat. What a miscrable hum- 
bag this life is, any how.” 

Now, who hasn't, at some periods of their lives, 
had just such thoughts as these, and the finer the 
juality of your spirit, the deeper your insight into 
the parposes and responsibilities of life, and the 
purer your aspirations, the loftier your aims, the 
more probable it is that you have had these seasons 
of discomfort and despair. 

For the soul which grubs away down in the 
earthly part of his nature, whose life consists in 
what he eats and drinks, and especially in what he 
can get, is not very likely to be mach disturbed by 
any reflections of this kind,—be never suspects 
that he owes the world anything, but because he 
ives condescend to live in it (though very probably 
it would be better off if he were out of it,) the world 
owes him a living, and he means to have it. On 
those two points you shall find such an one settled. 

But to the man or woman who bas eyes for see- 
ing, and a heart and soul for feeling and under- 
rtanding, these hours, which are the damp days of 
the soul, will sometimes gather over it, as (he mists 
gather their gray raiment over the land, until all 
the beauty and comeliness thereof are vanished. 
can look life 
temptations from which he has not been kept,— 


And who out upon his with its 
with its evil from which he has not been delivered ; 
who ean behold the mischiefs, the mistakes, the 
weakness and the fuilures, and then contrast 
life that now is, with the life that might bave been, 


and not feel all, and a great deal more than lip or 


the 


pen can utter ! 

For you know, or God help you if you don't, 
reader, that this living is hard work! We go on 
straggling, falling, baffled; the little daily cares 
eat, and harrow, and vex the best of us; the great 
griefs sail down like mighty iceberegs from the 
night and cold of the North, and crush and over- 
whelm us for a season, and worried and wearied 
out, we look down the road of the years we have 
travelled, and say, “‘ What bas it been worth?” 

And, perhaps, if out of the silence the answer 
could be read, as it one day will be, from the Eter- 
nal Ledger, we should start up with amazement, 
and joy, and gratitade, Ah, my friend, we none 
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of us know what good we may have done—what 
seed we may have sown—what hearts we have 
reached—what souls the words we bave uttered, 
the deeds we have done, may have touched and 
helped in just the right time. 

“Tt wasn’t much of a sermon,” said a friend, the 
other day, “so far as I could see, and I always 
thought the clergyman who preached it a man of 
hardly ordinary talent. 

“ But that very sermon was the means of reach- 
ing one young man whose life was changed from 
that hour, and the small seed sown by that sermon 
bore a great harvest, for after a time the young 
man sickened, and died in the faith and the peace 
of the Christian, and that sermon, under God, 
saved him.”’ 

Ah, reader, we don’t know what these lives of 
ours which seem “not much” worth, these hard, 
discouraging, slow toiling lives, may be doing 
not best to be 


‘ 
toe 


in our day and generation. It is 
we harvest 


gathered into the garner; we can none of us tell 


discouraged because cannot see 


as we go through this befogged, beclouded, defiled 
atmosphere of time, jostling and being jostled 
against, what helping hands we reach which keep 
others from falling over fearful precipiccs, what 
stumblers we save, what blessed sparks our words 
are, kindling fires at which, bye and bye there be 
many chilled, shivering, balf frozen souls that shall 
come and get warm and take heart again. 

So, let none of us go grumbling, disheartened, 
despairing through life. If we have the spirit to do 
good, let none of us doubt that the chance will 
Mistakes 


wasted time and opportunities, we have all of us 


come! of head and faults of heart— 
enough to mourn; but let these make us wiser and 
better for the future. 

The loving heart and the tender hand--oh, my 
friend, if these are your, witnesses here, be as- 
sured that 
the chapter of your life some fairer, nobler title 
than “ Not Mucu.” v. Ff, 


“IN CAMP.” 


Some time ago we visited a camp where a regi- 


hereafter there shall be written over 


ment was located, and on our way we met frequent 
companies of soldiers, men to whose brave heart, 
and strong arms our country is now looking in her 
hour of need and peril. 

Of course we caught snatches of these men’s con- 
versations, and, reader, it is with sorrow and shame 
that we confess the conversation of many of these 
volunteers was interlarded with terrib/e oaths, 

They evidently thought that it gave power and 
piquancy to their discourse to defile that Name at 
which every knee shall bow, and so they inter- 
mixed it with coarse jokes and asseverations and 
loud laughter, that reminded one of the crackling 
of thorns under a pot. It was terrible to hear, 
terrible to think of, as that sacred Word which is 
the one unspeakable legacy to all humanity was 
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bandied about on those impure lips. Men going 
forth to deadly battle—many of them never to re- 
turn—sicknoss and death staring at thom—celuteh 
ing after thomeverywhoro—in weary marches amoog 
the damp miasmas whore they drop down to reat, 
and on the awful fleld, and reckless and deflant 
amid all these things, breaking with rade jost and 
buffoonory that solomn commandment which should 
bo graven on every heart as it was graven on the 
tablots of stone, “ Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain!" 


Oh, youth, when with heart burning with lofty 0 


Jove for your country and her cause, you enter that 
great army gathered for her deliverance, make a 
solomn covenant with yourself that no example 
and no temptation shall entice you into this evil 
that the name of God your Father and Christ your 
Saviour shall nover bo taken upon your lips except 
with the reverence duo to it, Carry into those 
distant campe—carry on those awful battle fields 
the blessed teachings of the homes you have gone to 
fight—it may be, to die for! 

But never by taunt, or jeer, or bavo example, be 
brought so low as to think that your talk is only 
epley and good natured—that you mean no harm, 
and that it is only equeamishness to make such a 
fuss over an oath or two, Let it be to you some 
thing which shall never blister your lips, nor «oll 
your soul, and whatever may bo the fate which 
awaits you in battle you shall have gained one 
victory, Vv. % 


CARTES DE VISITE, 

Thevo charming souvenirs, eo popular with men 
and women of taste, are row vent to all parts of 
the country by mail at low prices, They are offered 
hy an advertiser in this number of the magazine, 
at fifteen cents each, or elglt for one dollar, See 
hia advertisement, No finer photographs than he 
If you wish to stock your Albums 
fine 


your 


offers are made, 
with portraits of celebrities, and copies of 
works of art, or to make tasteful 
friends, here is an opportunity for doing fo, at a 


gifta to 


moderate cost, Who may not now have miniature 


art gomea in liberal abundance? 


WORDS OF PRAISE, 

The Lady's Book for November bears thie Matter- 
ing testimony to the character of our Home Maga- 
vine, 

“Anrnun’s Howe Magazine. We particularly 
call attention to the it of * Arthur's 
Home Magazine for 1865,’ to be found in thie nam 
ber, Aa wo have often before said, it iv, without 
controversy, the beat two dollar magazine published 
in the country; and thin in the strongly outepoken 
toutimony everywhere given by the press, We 
know of no periodical that so well deserves the 
praise bestowed, The editors never tire in their 
efforts to give, each month, a rich and varied liter 
ary repast to their readers, Their work ie kept tally 
up to the standard of their promiee, ia newer dull, 
yot alwaye full of instruction, We have often said, 
and repeat it again, that it should make a part of 


announecm 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


2 

(the reading of every household, We know of 
(better educator of the people, young and old, 
‘the editors we need not speak; their names uy 
Shousehold words all over the country, Ly they 
hands no periodical can fail to reach the higha 


‘point of excellence, 


“OUT IN THE WORLD.” 
A now serial story, ny 7 # Amriun, with thy 
title, will be commenced in the January number of 


2 


, 


ithe Home Magazine, 


, LLOYD'S MAPS. 
» Every one is arking at this time, for good maprof 
our country, J, T. Lieyd, 164 Broadway, Now Yor, 
infurniehbing them ateheap rates and in foishod styl, 
See his advertivoment in thisnumbeor. They canbe 
sent by mail, So accurate is his great map of the 
Missisvippi River (from 8t. Louis to tho Guif of 
Mexico) that the government hw 
ordered a supply for the uae of officers, All thew 
maps are on stecl, and beautifully colored, 


considered, 


“ee 
HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1863. 


Our Prospectus for volumes XXII, and XXII 
will be found on the cover, As heretofore, the 
Home Magazine will be condueted in the intererts of 
torality and religion, those solid bases on which 
alone prosperity and happiness are built, Tt will a 
heretofore, embrace all the varied themes of human 
interest, discussing them in essay, rhyme, or etory 
unfolding the trae, and exporing the evil, that the 
beauty of the one and the deformity of tho other, 
inay bo seen a in noonday light, 

In the character, se pe, and plan of the Home 

will be made; but we hs 
interest, usefulness and value 
in all ite departments, The trae worth of any 
periodical tiew in the quality of ite reading matier- 
notin ite pictures and fashions, whieh are cbicfr 
for the eye and tuste, and have only a transect 
we bave ever striven for, and 
claim a rvolid merit. A volume of the Home Maga 
zine, bound, and placed in the family library, will 
give an amount and variety of useful and enter 
tuining reading for the home elrele, searcely to he 
found anywhere within « similar compass, 


Mayguzine, no change 


lunbor for Inereaved 


»Value—and herein 


CLUBS FOR 1863, 


We would suggest to those who design making 
up clubs for next year, to move early in the matter, 
and their liste of names, The carlier it it 
done, the easier the work will, in mont eases, be 
found, If you ade lay, the answer to your applies 
tion will, in too many enser be,—“ I'm sorry! 
meant to take ‘Arthur's’ next year; but I’ve ju 
wots & el oF ‘s Magazine, 1 wih 
Move early then, a tia 
Let us have at leat 
If you can incroae 


eecure 


gone h f 


you'd come cartier,’ 
your good intentions fail not, 
the old number in every elub. 
it, no much the better, 


7a For $3.50 we send ono copy of Home 
Magazine, and one copy of either Lady's Bock or 
Harper's Magazine. 

Por $3 we send one copy of Ilome Magazine, and 
one copy of Saturday Evening Post, 

may Bee Pi yepectiua for 1868 on fourth par of 


cover; a n eof] 
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CARTES DE VISITE, 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE VERY Brest STYLE, 
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pa 15 cents cach, 8 for Bl, 20 for $2. Sent by mail, free of postage, to any addreaa, 










These photograph Cartes de Virite are of the very best quality, and challenge competition with any in the mar 





Their tone and brilliancy in admired by all who see them, Among the subjects offered are the following, 





vvery fine. Fall catalogues, embracing between two and three hundred, sent, if desired 
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© geome of art may be freely indulged by almoat 


&& At the prices above named, the taste for these exqui 






vwryone, As Bouvenire and holiday presenta few things are more appropriate or acceptable 











Addrens GEREORGE GILLIARD, 
OFFICE HOME MAGAZINE, 323 Walnut Street, 


Puitapesenta, Pa, 






600,000 


MALE OR FEMALE AGENTS, TO SELL 






LLOYD'S NEW STEEL PLATE COUNTY-COLORKD MAP OF THK 
UNITED STATES, CANADAS, AND NEW BRUNSWICK. 


From recent surveys, completed Auguat 10, 1862; cont $20,000 to engrave it and one year's time | 

Superior to any $10 =_— ever made by Colton or Mitchell, and wells at the low price of fifty centa; 370,000 ; ae 

tunes are @ngraved on this map P 

tie not only a County Map, but itis also a COUNTY AND RAILROAD MAP of the United States and Canadas 
combined in one, giving EVERY RAILRNOAD STATION and distances between. 













Guarantees any woman or man $5 to & per day, and will take back all maps that cannot be sold and refand 
the money 

Send for §) worth to try 

Printed instructions how to canvass well, furnished all our agents 

Wanted Wholesale agents for our Mapa in every State, California, Canada, England, France and Cuba. A 
fortune may be made with a few hundred dollars capital, No Competition 


J. T. LLOYD, No. 164 Broadway, New York. 


The War Department uses our Map of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, cost $100,000, on which ts 
marked Antictam Creek, Sharpsburg, Maryland Heights, William sport Ferry, Khorereville, Noland’s Ford, and 
Ml others on the Potomac, and every other place in Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, or money refunded 


LLOYD'S TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF 
KENTUCKY, OHIO, INDIANA, AND ILLINOIS, 


‘the only authority for General Buell and the War Department. Money refunded to any one finding an ; 
ror init. Price 00 cents, 














From the Tribune, Auguat 2 
“LLOYD'® MAP OF VIRGINIA, MARYLAND, AND PENNSYLVANIA.—This Map ia very large; its cont 
‘but 25 centa, and i i the beat which can be purchased.” 
LLOYD'S GREAT MAP OF TILE MISSISSIPPI RIVER—From Actual Surveys by Captains Bart and Win 
Howen, Missiasippi River Pilots, of St. Louis, Mo,, shows every man's plantation and owner's name from St. 
Mottin to the Gulf of Mexico<1,800 miles-every sand-bar, island, town, landing, and all pleces 20 milea back 
tom the rivercolored in counties and states. Price, $1 in sheets. $2, pocket form, and $2.50 on linen, with 
lets. Ready September 20, 










Navy Deranrmest, Wasninoron, Septomber 17, 1862, 
1.7 Liovn—Sir: Send me your Map of the Missiasippi River, with price per hundred copies. Rear-Admiral 
“rles H. Davia, commanding the Mississippi squadron, is authorived to purchase as many as are required 
for use of Chat squadron. GIDEON WELLES, Secretary of the Navy. 








THE NEW YORK OBSERVER 


IS A RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR NEWSPAPER, 


PUBLISHED ON A DOUBLE SHEET, 80 AS TO BE EASILY SEPARATED INTO 


TWO DISTINCT PAPERS. 


In religion it is free from sectarianism, and gives a full, fair and impartial report every week of all 
matters of general interest In ALL THE DENOMINATIONS. In Politics it is entirely free from party relations 
or affinities, diseussing great principles with freedom and candor, and giving the fullest and latest in. 
telligence of all the movements of the day. 

IT SUPPORTS THE GOVERNMENS WITH VIGOR, FIDELITY, AND ZEAL 


CRUSH THE REBELLION 
and restore the Union and preserve the Constitution. It criticises with freedom whatever measures are 
not adapted to the accomplishment of these ends; but its steady purpuse from the beginning of the war, 
has been, and will be, to uphold the hands and strengthen the heart of the government, while it puts 
forth its energies to protect us against the most unholy rebellion that ever disturbed the peace of any 
country, 

The New York Observer is the most complete family newspaper IN THE WORLD. In the variety of its 
Departments; in the fulness of its Information; in the extent of its Correspondence; in the number of 
minds enlisted in its Editorial and other columns; in the amount of money expended in procuring ma- 
terials to enrich and adorn its pages; in the healthful, religious, conservative, genial tone that pervades 
the paper. In its stores of anecdote, biography, poetry, science, art, and general literature, it will strive 
to exceed every other weekly newspaper. 


IN ITS EFFORTS TO 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 

The Proprietors of the New York Observer offer the following valuable premiums for NEW SUR- 
SCRIBERS. In all cases, the new subscribers must be those who have not in their own or others’ names 
taken the paper during the past year. 

TO MINISTERS AND OTHERS. 

The Annals of the American Pulpit, by Rev. William B. Sprague, D.D., are comprised in seven large 
octavo yolumes, viz: 

DOI, sob packs cavasidebehoptheas sitatesunnbaneatnd osssesuee 

III vs Snes au shenbvebopieeetaceehsenresteeeh secure adsectecs. & 
SNNUNL Gotadaaneuscatinctnsioesanbasns sSeiebesd voerendoroonees toceee Shae 
Episcopal, .....csvy -0-.90i9seeees fia. consnsngitay> eeopempse comiiais sscccccees Y « 
Baptist, ........ Bo08 condbe ae 2 ey Se ont Dubsccieot 1 

They contain the biography of more than a thondand ministers, and a history of each denomination, 
with a statement of its doctrinal views, making a complete library of religious biography and history. 
The lives of these ministers are interspersed with memorable anecdoies and incidents, and illustrated by 
letters from distinguished statesmen and clergymen, rendering the volumes an inexhaustible source of 
instruction and entertainment. 

The publishers’ price for the seven volumes is $18.50. We will furnish the whole set to the order of 
any person who will send us tweLve New subscribers with the payment for one year, or any two volumes 
for four new subscribers, or any one volume for two new subscribers. In all cases the money ($2.50 for 
each subscriber) must be paid in advance. : 


TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


We will furnish the whole set of the following works to any one who will send us fifteen new subscri- 

bers—with payment of $2.50 in advance, on each, for one year, viz: 
American Farmer’s Encyclopmedia,...........:00+++++---$4.00 | Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor,......-ccsesseeeeeseenees 1.00 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book... -- 1.00 | Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor,.. woos 1.00 
Allen (J. Fisk) on the Culture of the Grape a j Dana’s Muck Mannal,.............0-scsseee « soe 1,00 
Barry's Fruit Garden, French’s Farm Drainage wie 1.00 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy, Garlick’s Fish Culture, 1.00 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant Herbert's Hints to Horse-Kee per « sessenee 1.89 
Buist’s American Flower Gates & Directory,. Warder’s Hedges and Evergree man cncumpeiovepiidiincs MNO 
Comprehensive Farm Record... 

To any one sending us ten new + subscribers and advance payment for each, one year, we will send the 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia, Farm Record, aud any five other books on the list—or the entire list, except 
the Encyclopedia and Record. 

For five new subseribers, with payment in advance, we will send the Farmer’s Encyclopedia and 
Farm Record, or any other five books in the list. 

For four new subscribers and payment, the Encyclopedia and any book less than $3. 

For three new subscribers, the Farm Record and any dollar book. 

For two new subscribers, any two books in the list costing less than $3 each. And for one new sub- 
scriber any book costing less than $3 on the list. 

These books will be sent by mail or express, at the option or expense of the subscribers. 

Every evening devoted to canvassing may secure one or more of these volumes. 

They are among the most practical works now published on the subjects treated. With this collection 
of books in his library, neither the beginner nor the more advanced farmer need go further for the in- 
struction desired in any branch of his | pursuits. 

They are here placed within the reach of every young man in the country, without a dollar in money. 


Specimen copies of the paper sent free to any address. 


2 vols. 
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THE 


CONTINENTAL MONTHLY. 


EDITORS: 
Hon. ROBERT J. WALKER, CHARLES G. LELAND, 
Hon. FRED. P. STANTON, EDMUND KIRKE. 


, heal 


The readers of the ContINENTAL are aware of the important position it has asssmed, of the in- 
fluence which it exerts, and of the brilliant array of political and literary talent of the highest 
order which supports it. No publication of the kind has, in this country, so successfully com- 
bined the energy and freedom of the daily newspaper with the higher literary tone of the first- 
class monthly ; and it is very certain that no magazine has given wider range to its contributors, 
or preserved itself so completely from the narrow influences of party oroffaction. In times like the 
present, such a journal is either a power in the land oritis nothing. That the ConrinenTAt is not 
the latter is abundantly evidenced by what it has done—by the reflection of its counsels in many im- 
portant public events, and in the character and power of those who are its staunchest supporters. 


By the accession of Hoy. Rosert J. Wacker and How. F. P. Sranron to its editorial corps, 
the ConTINENTAL acquires a strength and a political significance which, to those who are aware 
of the ability and experience of these gentlemen, must elevate it to a position far above any 
previously occupied by any publication of the kind in America. Preserving all “the boldness, 
vigor, and ability,”’ which a thousand journals have attributed to it, it will at once greatly en- 
large its circle of action, and discuss, fearlessly and frankly, every principle involved in the 
great questions of the day. The first minds of the country, embracing men most familiar with 
its diplomacy and most distinguished for ability, are to become its contributors; and it is no 
mere * flattering promise of a prospectus” to say, that this “‘ magazine for the times” will em- 
ploy the first intellect in America, under auspices which no publication ever enjoyed before in 
this country, 

Cuartes Goprrey Letanp, the accomplished scholar and author, who has till now been the 
sole Editor of the Magazine, will, besides his editorial labors, continue his brilliant contribu- 
tions to its pages; and Epmunp Kirke, author of “‘ Amon Tue Prxes,” will contribute to each 
issue, having already begun a work on Southern Life and Society, which will be found far more 
widely descriptive, and, in all respects, superior to the first. 

While the Contrnenrat will express decided opinions on the great questions of the day, it 
will not be a mere political journal: much the larger portion of its columns will be enlivened, 
as heretofore, by tales, poetry, and humor. In a word, the Contineytat will be found, under 
its new staff of Editors, occupying a position and presenting attractions never before found in a 


magazine. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Two copies for one year,...........s..ceeeeeeeeeees Wah aas ietibinveszivawuel Five dollars. 

Three copies for one year, Six dollars. 

Six copies for one year,...... penbanwetencets cavvtetbunavGuskscsadetass vesebteny Eleven dollars 

Eleven copies for one year, Twenty dollars. 

Twenty copies for one year, .........ssscsccsecseresececssserceseeecees denotes Thirty-six dollars. 
PAID IN ADVANCE. 


Postage Thirty-siz cents a year, TO BE PAID BY THE SUBSCRIBER. 
SINGLE COPIES. 


Three Dollars a year, In ADVANCE.— Postage paid by the Publisher. 


JOHN F. TROW, 50 Greene St., N. Y., 


PUBLISHER FOR THE PROPRIETORS. 


pa@ As an inducement to new subscribers, the Publisher offers the following very liberal 
premiums: 

fae Any person remitting $3, in advance, will receive the Magazine from July, 1862, to 
January, 1864, thus securing the whole of Mr. Kimpauu’s and Mr. Kirke’s new serials, which 


are alone worth the price of subscription. Or, if preferred, a subscriber can take the Magazine 
for 1863 and a copy of ‘‘ Amone Tur Prves,” or of ‘‘ Unpercurrents or Watt Sr.,” by R. B. 
Kimpatt, bound in cloth (the book to be sent postage paid). 

fay Any person remitting $4.50, will receive the Magazine from its commencement, January, 
1862, to January, 1864, thus securing Mr. Kimpany’s ** Was He Successrvt?” and Mr. Kirke’s 
‘*Amonea THE Pines” and ‘‘ Mercuant’s Srory,” and nearly 3,000 octavo pages of the best 
literature in the world. Premium subscribers to pay their own postage. 





READING FOR THE PEOPLE. 
HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE OR MONEY. 


Hall’s Journal of Health, 


One Dollar a Year. 42 Irving Place, New York. 


This publication never advises a dose of medicine, being mainly intended to show how health may be 
maintained ; how the most common diseases may be avoided, what their first symptoms are, and how 
easily they may be warded off by prompt attention and the use of means which are almost always at 
hand in any household. Any one of the nine past volumes, bound uniformly in muslin, is sold for $1.25, 
sent, post paid, for $1.40. These nine volumes, with that for 1863, will be furnished for $10. 

Volume IX., for 1862, among many other articles, contains One Hundred and Twenty-five Heatu 
Tracts, of one page each, on the following subjects: 


Bad Colds, Bebilities, Rheumatism, Preserves, 
Eyesight, Nervousness, Catarrh, Small-Pox, 
Walking, Pain, Dieting, Serenity, 
Position, Vaccination, Teeth, Miasm, 
Flannel, Shoes, Deafness, Soldiers, 
Cold Feet, Hair, Beard, Marriage, 
Sleeping, Constipation, Burns, - Drunkards, 
Dyspepsia, Sour Stomach, Toe-Nails, Whitlow, 
Headache, Eating, Backbone, Precaution, 
Premenitions, Bathing, Longevity, Exercise, 
Private Things, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, Polsons, 
Sunshine, Coffee, Habit, How to Eat, 
Nursing, Warnings, Sores, ete., tee 


“Dr. W. W. Hall, of New York, editor of the well-known Journat or Heattn, has published new editions of 
his four valuable works upon Broncurtis np Kixpaep Diseases; Consumption; Hearra anp Disease; and Sterr. 
They are filled with sensible, practical advice, given in a comprehensible, fluent style. and naturally treat upon 
a large variety of topics, among which are consumption, apoplexy, ventilation of rooms. food, lungs, sew 
voyages, debilitations, cold feet, flannels, and everything, in fact, conducing to health and disease, protection, 
Neyer exercise, attire, ete. A vast deal of research, experience, and care are exhibited in the books. and 
their tendency is to instruct and benefit in the most direct manner. The laws of nature are explained, the 
necessity of observing them inculcated, and the evils of irregularity, excess, and abuse vividly presented. 
There is so much valuable information in these works, and evidently such patient, discriminating labor in 
their preparation, that a newspaper paragraph fails to render the author justice. Bat we commend them 
as useful to every man and woman. Dr. Hall throws light upon certain subjects which are unfortunately too 
little comprehended—matters obviously not to be dwelt upon here, and what he says is delicately and saga- 
ciously told. He warns the public against a certain class of publications on physiology as pernicious, giving 
conelusive reasons for his opinion.* The four books are well printed and neatly bound. and may be obtained 
of the Doctor at a price which, considering their intsinsic value, is indeed moderate.”—Boston Post. 


* In Steep, sent, prepaid, for $1.40, and the others for $1.15 gach. 
0 


9 Vols. of HALL’S JOURNAL OF HEALTH, bound in muslin, each, $1.25 
2 Vols. FIRESIDE MONTHLY, ¥: . 1.25 
1 Vol. “SLEEP,”.. 5 
1 Vol. BRONCHITIS AND KINDRED DISEASES, 

1 Vol. CONSUMPTION, 

1 Vol. HEALTH AND DISEASE, 


Either of the above will be sent, post paid, for 15 cents additional. These fifteen volumes will be sold at the 
office for $12. They will be furnished to any one who will send forty new subscribers. Either volume will 
be sent, post paid. for four new subscribers. 

Subscriptions will come safely thus: Pin a dollar to a sheet of paper, then write the subscriber’s name, town, 
and county. in Roman letters; inclose in an envelope, seal it with a wafer; write on the back, in plain Roman 
letters, **Hall’s Journal of Health, New York;” put on a stamp, and then put the letter in the 
post-office yourself, without saying anything about it to anybody. Doing this, not one letter in a million will 
fail to reach its destination safely. 

“SOLDIER HEALTH,” full edition, bound in muslin, sent for 31 cents; in paper, 25 cents; abridged 
adition, $2 per thousand; $2.50 per hundred, 49 cents per dozen, at the office. One dozen sent, post paid, for 
50 cents; five cents for single copies, embodying about one hundred directions for preserving the health, and 
how to act in various emergencies, in marching, in camp, or battle field. It is a humanity to furnish a soldier 
with this little volume, which can be easily carried in a watch-fob, and room to spare. It is believed to be the 
only volume relating to the health of soldiers for which a second edition has been legitimately called for, 
while the fourth edition of this has been already issued. 

The books on * BRONCHITIS” and « CONSUMPTION” embody the author's experience and ob- 
servations in the special and almost exclusive treatment of these maladies for twenty years. The first named 
describes minutely, and in the plainest language, the nature. causes, symptoms, and distinguishing features of 
THROAT-AIL, BRONCHITIS, AND CONSUMPTION. Address, 


Dr. W. W. HALL, 42 Irving Place, New York. 
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THE WORKING FARMER, 
For 18633! 
VOLUME FIFTEEN. 

A Monthly Publication’, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Floriculture, Gardening, 
Applied Science, Mechanics, Literature, the Irts, and Current Events. 
Professor JAMES J. MAPES, Agricultural Editor, 

ASSISTED BY ABLE CONTRIBUTORS. 

Published on the first day of each month, at 118 Nassau Street, New York. 


The subscriber having assumed the publication of the “WORKING FARMER,” in addition 
to his his own labors as Editor, will enjoy the valuable aid of Professor James J. Marrs, the 
veteran agriculturist, whose name has been so long and honorably united with this periodical. 
Under his control we have full confidence that the “WORKING FARMER” will continue to 
diffuse that thorough acquaintance with practical agriculture which has placed it so far in ad- 
vance of its contemporaries. In the other department of the ‘“* WORKING FARMER” we hope, 
by the assistance of able contributors, to add new and increasing interest to its pages. Valu- 
able premiums are offered to those who get up clubs, and additional premiums will be announced 
in our next number. Meantime our friends are invited to compete for the premiums that have 
been offered by the publishers during the past year, and which the present publishers will con- 
tinue to supply. We urge upon our friends, and upon agriculturists and horticulturists gener- 
ally, to give us their aid in extending the circulation of the * FARMER,” and thereby advance 
the interests of the science of agriculture. 

TERMS, 
One year, payable tn agence, pentane ee $1.00 | C tebe 0 tees nty five subscribers, ........0.0.0...-920.00 
woe 9.00 10 
{ lubs of twelve subscribers, nnaniacens teneax mageutes 10.00 v eth one, in paper cover 50 
.15.00 | Volumes two to twelve, in paper cover, each .. 1.00 

Po ete ze on the Wo chin g¢ Farmer and U. 8. Journal if paid at the subscribers’ Post Office, is, for any 
distance. within the United States, 5000 miles and under, one cent for each paper. 

If paid at subscribers’ Post Office, in advance, 1? cents per quarter, or 7 cents per year. 

Postage on bound volumes, in paper covers, which must be pre-paid at the New York Post Office— 

Volume 1, any distance within the United States, 3000 miles and under, 22 cents, 

Volumes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13, twenty-six cents each volume. 

Subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. Remittances can be made, from such States 
as have no small paper circulation, in gold dollars, Post Office stamps, or the bills of other States. 

Delivered to subscribers in New York City at nine yents per year. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Thirty cents a line for each insertion. A liberal discount from these terms 
made to yearly advertisers. 

Post-paid letters, addressed to the publishers, will meet with prompt attention. 


$2 will pay for One Year's subscription to the METHODIST, one of the best religious papers in the 
country, and THE WORKING FARMER AND U. 8 JOURNAL, 

$3 will pay for One Year's subseription to the WORKING FARMER AND U. JOURNAL and 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 

$2 will pay for One Year's subscription to the WORKING FARMER AND U. JOURNAL and 
THE NEW YORK WE EKL Y TRIBUNE. 

$2 will pay for One Year's subscription to the WORKING FARMER AND U. JOURNAL and 
THE PHILADELPHIA SATU RDAY EVENING POST. 

$2.25 will pay for One Year's subscription to the WORKING FARMER AND U. S. JOURNAL 
and THE NEW YORK LEDGER. 

$2 will pay for One Year's subscription to the WORKING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL and 
PETERSON’'S LADIES’ NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

$1.50 will pay for One Year's subscription to the WORKING FARMER AND U. S. JOURNAL 
and THE BROTHER JON ATH AN. 

$3 will pay for One Year's subscription to the WORKING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL and 
HARPERS’ MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

$2 will pay for One Year's subscription to the WORKING FARMER AND U. S. JOURNAL and 
THE NEW YORK ME RC URY. 

$3 will pay for One Year's subse ription to the WORKING FARMER AND U. §. TRNAL and 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

$2 will pay for One Year's subscription to the WORKING FARMER AND U. 8. JOURNAL and 
ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 

$2 will pay for One Year's subscription to the WORKING FARMER AND U. S. JOURNAL and 
THE WEEKLY WORLD. 

We will send a copy gratis to every person who sends us acluh of twelve, eighteen, or twenty-five sub- 
scribers; this is additional to the premium which we send to the getter-up of every club. 

It is not required that all the subscribers to a club be at the same post office. Sample copics of the 
“Working Farmer” will be sezt gratis. 


Address W. L. ALEYON, Editor, 


118 Nassau Street, New York. 





A SELECT 
FIFTEEN DOLLAR 
SURMAT=SURUOL Lipman, 


ONE OF THE 


CEIOICEST COLLECTIONS 


or 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


THAT HAS EVER BEEN OFFERED TO THE 


SA BBATH-SCHOOLS 
OUR COUNTRY. 


This library contains a part of the volumes which are mentioned in our complete DESCRIP- 
TIVE CATALOGUE, which is sent jree on application to all who desire to replenish their 
libraries. 

Our SELECT BOOKS are especially adapted to the schools of ALL DENOMINATIONS, and 
are giving entire satisfaction wherever they have been introduced. 

Address 
PROPRIETORS SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


WEEKLY. 


JOHN 8S. HART, LL. D., Editor, 

The only Weekly Periodical IN THE WORLD specially devoted to the wants of Sabbath- 
School teachers. 

The only weekly Sunday-School Teachers’ Journal that goes into the schools and families of 
ALL DENOMINATIONS. 

An out and out LIVE paper, such as warm-hearted, working Christians everywhere welcome. 

Reports S ABBATH-SCHOOL CONVENTIONS, and has the latest and fullest intelligence in 
regard to Sabbath-schools. 

The medium of CORRESPONDENCE between superintendents and teachers all over the land. 

Unrivalled as a medium of information in regard to SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Taken extensively as a FAMILY PAPER. Interesting equally to parents and their children. 

Has a page devoted to CURRENT EVENTS and miscellaneous items, 

Contains every week choice original articles from writers of distinction, full of practical sug- 
gestions, both for parents and teachers, on the subject of religious training. 


MR. ABBOTT’S NEW STORIES: 


Rey. JACOB ABBOTT is contributing to the paper a series of 


UN RIVALLED TALES, 


Illustrating practical Sabbath-school instruction. 
PRICE ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
Specimen copies of the paper, with liberal terms to those who canvass for new subscribers, 
will be furnished free on application. 
Address the proprietors, 
J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 148 South Fourth St., 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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THE 


KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE 


oF 


Literature, Art, Politics and Society. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

With the October number of this time honored and popular Magazine was commenced 
4 new series, issued in a new and enlarged form, under entirely new editorial and pro- 
prietary management. 

It will be the aim of its present conductor not only to sustain its former prestige, 
but to extend its circle of readers, and make it a welcome guest in every American 
household. With this view, no labor or expense will be spared in securing the highest 
order of talent, not alone on this side of the Atlantic, but in both hemispheres. 

Although a literary Magazine, it will not shrink from boldly discussing the vital 
topics of the day, free from all party or sectarian bias. It will embrace among its 
miscellaneous contents notes on current events, foreign and domestic ; reviews of new 
hooks, and art and dramatic gossip; while the Editor’s Table, with which the readers 
of “OLD KNICK” have been so long familiar, will be monthly spread with the choicest 
literary viands which the market can supply. 

It is thus hoped, that even under the depressing influences of a protracted war, the 
veteran Magazine of the United States will reap, in its new and improved character, a 
plentiful harvest of subscriptions—and maintain, with added lustre, that position as a 
first-class monthly, which it has held for more than thirty years. 





TERMS. 

Three Dollars a year, in advance, postage paid. To the Army and Navy, half price. 
Two copies for Four Dollars and Fifty Cents. Three copies for Six Dollars. Sub- 
scriptions must be sent direct to the office. No collectors are employed. 

Single copies will be sent to any part of the United States or Canada, post-paid, on 
receipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps. 

Back numbers may be obtained on application. New subscribers will be supplied 
with the back numbers of the new series gratuitously. 

The Knickerbocker and any other Three-Dollar Magazine will be sent one year for 


Four Dollars. 
A discount of ten per cent. from these prices will be allowed to persons sending 


clubs of ten or more subscribers. 

Newspapers copying this, and giving the Knickerbocker monthly notices, will be 
entitled to an exchange. Contributions are invited. Rejected MSS. will be returned 
as directed, at the risk of the owners. 

CHARLES READE, author of the “Cloister and the Hearth,” and other emi- 
nent authors, will be among the regular contributors to the Magazine. 


All communications should be addressed to 


THE EDITOR, 
37 Park Row, New York, 


VoL. xx.—81 




















MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YOREER, 


THE LEADING AND MOST POPULAR 


Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper in America 


PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME XIV. FOR 1863. 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, widely known as the most Valuable and Popular Journal in its 
Sphere—as the Best anp Cueapest combined Agricultural, Horticultural, Literary and Family 
Newspaper—will enter upon its Fourteenth Year and Volume in January, 1863. Those familiar with 
its Objects, Character and Reputation, and the manner in which it has been Conducted for the past 
twelve years, are aware that Tae Rurav has surpassed all rivals in the various important essentials of a 


COMPLETE RURAL, FAMILY AND NEWS JOURNAL, 
One which ardently seeks to promote the Pecuniary Interest and Home Happiness of the tens of 
thousands of Families it visits. For years it has excelled in Variety and Usefulness, and Reliability of 
general Contents, as well as in the number and quality of its Illustrations ;—and now the Correctness of 
its Recorp or tHe Repevvion and other News or tue Day renders it, more than ever before, 


THE PEOPLE’S FAVORITE HOME WEEKLY. 


This fact is abundantly manifested by the continued additions to its immense circulation, which 
prove its increasing popularity throughout the Free and Border States, the Canadas, &e. Its recruits 
include numerous Farmers, Horticulturists,-Mechanics, Manufacturers, Professional Men and Sensible 
Women, frem Maine to Minnesota and Canada to California. Tuz Rurat has long been prouounced 
the 


BEST JOURNAL OF ITS CLASS ON THE CONTINENT! 


Recently, however, its pages have been rendered more interesting and valuable to the general reader 
tian furmerly—for, in addition to a great amount of Practical, Timely and Entertaining Reading, (upon 
AcricuLrurs, Horticutture, Domestic Economy, Science, Art, Enucation, &c., &c., with a variety 
of Exeravines, Music, Taves, Forerax And Domestic Corresrponpence, Poerry, &c.,) it contains a 


complete and carefully prepared Weekly Summary of 


THE LATEST WAR NEWS, 


So that every reader may be fully and reliably informed of the Events of the War ror tae Untoy. Ia 
former years, Tue Rurau kept aloof from partisan questions, but during the great struggle for the 
perpetuity of our National Union, it cannot be neutral concerning the vital issue before the People and 
Country, and therefore ardently sustains “Tue Unioy, rae Constitution, AND ENFORCEMENT OF THE 
Laws.” In fact, the Runa, New Yorker is and will continue to be 


THE PAPER FOR THE TIMES, 


Furnishing a weekly variety of appropriate and interesting reading for the various members of the 
Family Circle. We trust its earnest advocacy of the Rigut and condemnation of the Wrong will 
commend it, as hitherto, to the friends of pure and instructive Literature in both Town and Country. 


VOLUME XIV., FOR 18638, 


Will, in both Contents and Appearance, maintain the enviable reputation Tue Rurav has acquired. It 
will be published in Supenion Srv.e—with New Type, good white Paper, and many fine Engraving 
Its Form will continue the same as now—Double Quarto—with an Index, Title Page, &c., at close of 
the year, rendering the volume complete for binding and preservation. 

TERMS, Always in Advance—‘wo Dollarsa Year. To Agents and Clubs: Three copies for $5; Six 
for $10; Ten for $15; Fifteen for $21; Twenty for $25; and any additional number at the latter rate, (31,25 pe! 
copy)—with a free copy to every person remitting for a club of six or more, according to terms. 

ay Now is the Time to Subscribe and form Clubs, as Subscriptions can begin with the 
volume or any number. Efficient Local Agents wanted in all places reached by the United States and Canada 
mails, to whom we shall try to give Good Pay for Doing Good. &ay> Specimen numbers, Show-Bills, Induce- 
ments, &c., sent free to all disposed to benefit their neighbors and community by introducing the paper to 
more general notice and support. 


Noveptr 1, 1862, Apnness, D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 
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MOTHERS’ JOURNAL 


AND FAMILY VISITANT. 


VOLUME XXVIII.—1863. 


A Literary and Religious Monthly Magazine, 


Embellished with beautiful Steel-Plate and Wood-Cut Engravings. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


The Mothers’ Journal is emphatically a Home Magazine, furnishing an instructive and entertaining 
Christian Literature for the Household Cirele. It is adapted to interest and profit every age, sex and 


TERMS FOR CLUBS. 


ondition. 


Six Copies, One Year, $5. Ten Copies, $8. 


Twenty Copies, $15. Thirty Copies, $22. 


PAYMENT TO BE MADE IN ADVANCE. 


DO NOT F£IL TO HAVE THE 


JOURNAL IN YOUR FAMILY. 


Get up a Club, and have your own gratis. Or inclose One Dollar, and send by mail. Money may be 
sent at our risk, if properly directed. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


Are offered to agents and those who get up Clubs. 


These premiums consist of Sewing Machines and 


Melodeons, of various prices, and of the best quality; a large list of costly and valuable Books; and 


Toys for Children. 


DIRECT ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
MOTHERS’ JOURNAL, 335 Broadway, New York.” 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


Mothers’ Journal for May, is particularly good. 
The first article, on “Exelusive Schools for Fe- 


nales,” is just in point. We hope the subject will | 


¢ carefully considered by those who project and 
preseribe the limits of our educational facilities. 
The engraving in this number of the Journal, too, 
isa little gem. We hope its indefatigable proprie- 
ws may be equally successful each month in find- 
ug subjects for pictures. Remember one dollar a 
year will procure the Mothers’ Journal.— Witness. 


The January number of this excellent periodical | 


‘urpasses even its predecessors. It is ornamented 
vith a fine steel plate engraving. The poetry in 
the Journal is far saperior to that which is ordi- 


sarily found in the magazines, and all the articles | 


we sound, healthy, and attractive.—Am. Baptist. 


The Mothers’ Journal for May, is a very attrac- 


tive number. One piece in it is worth a year’s cost | 


‘to every mother. We wish that every mother in 
1¢ United States could read it each month. 
West, Watchman, 


This work is edited by a lady quite competent to 
vhat she has undertaken. The object, which is to 
ssist mothers in the mental training of their -chil- 
iren, as well as the low price of subscription, will, 
ve hope, make it many friends among our readers. 

Patapsco Enterp: ise. 


The Journal is one of those publications which 


we feel special pleasure in commending to general 
patronage. Under the new arrangement, it will 
‘oubtless be improved, and will at least remain 
what it has long been, one of the best family maga- 
nes in the country.—Chris. Times. 


This magazine covtains many gems of literature, 
and should be in the hands of every mother in the 


untry, We recommend our friends to try it (ne j 


year, and we feel confident, after that, they will not 
do without it.—/ndependent Press. 


The Mothers’ Journal and Family Visitant is a 


| valuable periodical, filled with well-written articles. 


The January number has a beautiful steel plate, 


|“ Mother and Child,” also a fine piece of music, 
| “ Kind Words can Never Die,” worthy to be sung 
| in every household in the land, till it shall blend as 


familiarly with after memories as “ Hush, my dear, 
&ec.”— Advocate and Guardian, 


The Mothers’ Journal, monthly, at one dollar per 
'annum. It makes no loud pretensions, but is full of 

true merit and good reading for the mothers of the 
| land.— Home and School Journal. 


The January number of the new volume is a 
| beautiful specimen, with new type, and rich en- 
gravings, and we doubt not will fnlly sustain the 
past high character anl popularity of the work. 
From an acquaintance of some ten years with this 
| magazine, we can cheerfully recommend it as 
| worthy a place in every religious family. 
Chicopee Journal. 
It has been ably conducted for twenty-two years, 
| having had some of our most gifted Christian wo 
men as editors. * * * It is regarded as the best 
Dollar Magazine of the kind in this country. 
Southern Baptist. 
The August number of this excellent periodical 
is received. It is ably edited by Mrs. Caroline O. 
Hiscox, the accomplished wife of Rev. Dr. Hiscox, 
of New York. The present number contains, among 
other gems, a sweet sketch by Mrs. M. A. Denison, 
j and an interesting article from the pen of Dr. J. 
H. Hanaford, of this place. We are glad to 
| know that several copies are tal.en in this place, 
| and hope its circulation will be greatly increased. 
Lecerly Citizen. 
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Che Saturday Ebening Post 


A SPLENDID PREMIUM. 
WHO WANTS 


A SEWING BLACHINNE? 


As every housekeeper now- pate pig) the necessity of procuring a Sewing 
Machine, we have the gratification of announcing to our lady readers, that we are 
able to offer them the following splendid and useful Premium : 


For 30 subscribers to the Post, and $60, we will forward the person sending the 
list and the money, one of Wheeler & Wilson’s celebrated $45 Sewing Machines. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s machines are universally known—more of their sewing 
machines being sold than all others together—and therefore we need not enlarge upon 
their merits. We may say, however, that they have recently taken the HIGHEST 
PREMIUM at the WORLD’S FAIR vow being held in LONDON-— 
all other machines being in competition. The machines forwarded by us will be 
selected new at the manufactory in New York, and will be sent, well boxed, with fall 
directions for setting up and using, and with no expense, except for freight. 


The Machine that will be sent by us will be the No. 3, Machine, Plain, with Plain 
table, suitable for family use, sold by the manufacturer at $45. So far as use is 
concerned, this Machine is believed to be equal to the higher priced ones. If, 
however, one of the more ornamental and expensive machines is desired by any one, 
we will make a special arrangement for it. 

In procuring the subscribers for this Premium, we of course prefer that the thirty 
subscribers should be procured independently of each other, at the regular terms of 
s2.00 for each subscriber. Where this cannot be done, the subscribers may be 
procured at any of our club rates, and the balance of the $60 forwarded to us in cash 
by the person desiring the machine. 

Every person collecting names for the Sewing Machine Premium should send the 
names with the money as fast as obtained, so that the subscribers may begin at once to 
receive their papers, and not become dissatisfied with the delay. When the whole 
number of names (30), and whole amount of money ($60), is received, the machine 
will be duly forwarded. 





TERMS OF THE POST, 


1 copy, one year, . - - - > $2. 00 
2 copies, one year, - - - - . 3.00 
4 copies, one year, - - - 5.00 

- - 10.00 


8 copies, one year, - 
10 copies, one year, - - - 12.00 
20 copies, one year, - - 20.00 
>> We send a copy gratis to every person who inde us a club of Eight, Ten, or 
Twenty subscribers. 
(> Sample copies of THE POST will be sent to any one, when requested, 


gratis. 


Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 





NOTICES OF 


Arthur’s is the best two-dollar magazine pub- 
lished, and deserves, as we hope it receives, the 
extensive patronage of the ladies. —Union, Lancas- 


Pa. 


We have said so much in favor of Arthur’s Maga- 
rine, that we hardly know what else we can say. It 
:certainly one of the best and one of the cheapest. 
—Republican, New Oregon, lowa., 


Itis emphatically the book for the family—its 
bigh-toned morality and sound common sense com- 
nending it to the most refined and intellectual 
ninds.— Republican, Lyons, N. Y. 

For chasteness and high moral tone the Home 
Mogazine is unsurpassed.— Advocate, Neillsville, 

Home MaGazine.—This most excellent of month- 

sis on hand, and reads as well as ever, in spite 

‘the dull times.—Times, Waterville, N. Y. 


It is decidedly the best two-dollar magazine pub- 
‘bed, and should be in every house.—Mirror, Mt. 
Holly, N. J. 

We never put down this magazine, but that we 
| better for having taken it up.—Uunion Dem. 
leposit, ; ae A 

The engravings, patterns, and literary articles, 
sre each of the finest class, and no centre-table 
‘ould be without the Home Magazine.— Walsh's 
Humoriet, San Francisco, Cal. 


We like Arthur; its unpretending excellence is 
vorthy of all praise, It must be a favorite in every 
funily, and our folks are always clamoring for its 
sypearanee. By all means subscribe for Arthur.— 
Church Advocate, Lancaster, Pa. 


This beautiful ladies’ monthly magazine comes to 
was attractive in appearance and artistic embel- 
lishments, and as rich in its literary matter, as ever. 
lt is @ very great favorite among our California 
ladies. —Courter, Columbia, Cal. 

Although Arthur makes no flaunting display of 
his own merits, as common to some other magazines, 
be really gives the public one of the best magazines 
published.— Courier, Hallowell, Me. 


The reading in this magazine is always good, and 
ve seldom fail to find a story for the Mail in each 
monthly issue. No less than two will be found in 
ur paper this week, and they may be regarded as 


THE PRESS. 

Its contents are of unusual merit, and will com- 
mand perusal even in these war times. Its gentle, 
cheering pictures of life are like a ccoling draugh+, 
after taking in for four weeks the fever of our dailies. 
It is truly a Home Magazine, and should be taken 
by every family.—Cutaract, Cohoes, N. Y. 

We advise all heads of families who wish to sup- 
ply their children with interesting, moral and in 
structive reading matter, to subscribe for ‘‘ Arthur's 
Home.” — Times, Wanpun, Wis. 

No husband can make a more appropriate present 
to his wife, than by sending two dollars for a year's 
subscription to the Home Magazine.—The Moun- 
taineer, Ashland, Pa. 

It is ably sustained in every particular, and 
always handsomely illustrated. — Courier, Little 
Falls, N. Y. 











Its Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury, and Hints to House- 
keepers, are of themselves worth double the price 
of a year’s subscription to any family.—Gaceti, 
Jonesboro’, Ill. 

Arthur's is certainly the best two-dollar magazine 
published, and who is there so poor as not to be 
able to take it?—Forum, Bucyrus, Ohio. 








It is not surprising that this magazine has come 
to be looked upon as a necessity in the home circles 
where it has once gained an ascendency.— Democret, 
Goshen, Ind. 


We would advise all who have it in their power 
to subscribe for this Magazine the coming year, they 
will never regret it.—Adrertiser, Geneva, Ill. 


We have so often proclaimed the merits of this 
excellent magazine that we have become tired of the 
repetition, that’s a fact. Arthur's is always good.— 
Gospel Banner, Me. 


The particular department, which this magazine 
holds in the literary world has been approached by 
no other, and the good which it is accomplishing in 
the home circle cannot be estimated.—Adrertise,, 
Danville, N. Y. 


Antnaur’s Home Macazine.—One of the best 
Montblies pablished in the United States, and 
deserves a place among the choice reading matter 
found in every intelligent and well ordered family 
in the land.—Republican, Keeseville, N. Y. 


This is emphatically the best and cheapest house- 








‘ir samples of the literature of this excellent family 
nonthly.—Mail, Waterville, Me. 


hold Journal published.—Herald, Mount Joy, Pa. 
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For the Winter Schools and Winter Evenings! 
THE ONLY DAY-SCHOOL PAPER! 


ORIGINAL SCHOOL MUSIC, 
BY STEPHEN ©. FOSTER AND OTHERS. 


Original School Dialogues, Stories, 
CLARK’S SCHOOL 


Leesons, Letters to Children, Poetry, Speeches, 
Beau Engravings, &c. &c., in 


VISITOR. Vol. VI. 


Rev. ALEXANDER CLARK, Epvrror. 


A large and elegantly printed Quarto Monthly for Teachers and School Children everywhere. : 
The School Visitor has more reading matter, finer illustrations, and better music, than any juvenile peried)- 


cal published for the price. 
One copy, one year, - - = . 50 cents. 
Three eopies * 00 


Eight copies, one year, $2 (only 25 eents each.) 
Twelve “ “ 3 (and one to club maker. 


Specimens furnished fres.. Now is the time to form clubs. Address 
DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, 411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


New Premium for 1862! 
A LITERARY AND NEWS PAPER! 
Storics, Sketches, War News, Markets, &c. 


Those wishing to economize in these war times, cannot, we think, do better than to eubserihe 
for that ‘oldest and best of the weeklies,” THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, of Philadel; 
For the small price of (wo dollars, (down to one dollar, in clués,) a paper is sent, containing 


summary of all the 
IMPORTANT NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
at the same time that ample space is devoted to STORIES, SKETCHES, ESSAYS, AGRICUL. 
TURAL ARTICLES, CHOICE RECEIPTS, AN ACCOUNT OF THE MARKETS, POETRY, 
HUMOROUS ARTICLES, EDITORIALS, &e. 
We design commencing the new year with a story from the talented pen which bas heretofie 
afforded our readers so much pleasure. The new story will be called 


DAFFODIL’S DELIGHT; or, a Life's secret. 
BY MRS. WOOD, 


Author of “Tug Mysrery,” “ Danessuny House,” “Tae Ear.’s Davonrers,” “Tne Rep Court Fan,” &¢ 





We also announce an admirable preminm for these war times, 


A LARGE COLORED MAP 
OF THE SLAVE-HOLDING STATES. 
THIS MAP IS FOUR FEET LONG BY THREE FEET BROAD! 


It comprises all the Slave-Holding States. The States are in different colors: the Counties, 
Towns, Villages, Harbors, Rivers and Forts are given: the Railroads, their stations and distances, 
are also laid down: the whole Map being compiled from the latest government and other reliable 
sources. The importance of this Map, in enabling the reader of the War News to understand all 
land or sea movements in the Southern States, need not be enlarged upon. Without a Map, ond 
a good one, the War News :nust be more or less unintelligible to the reader. This Map is, ay we 
have said, four feet in length by three feet in breadth! EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE ONE 
OF THESE MAPS—AND ONE OF THEM WILL BE GIVEN TO EVERY TWO-DOLLAR 
SUBSCRIBER TO THE POST, ON THE RECEIPT OF HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE 
COMING YEAR. TO TWO-DOLLAR SUBSCRIBERS IN THE COUNTRY, THEY WiLL 
BE SENT BY MAIL, UPON RECEIPT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS, (the postage being pre- 
paid hy us!) ' 

" ONE OF THESE LARGE COLORED MAPS WILL ALSO BE SENT GRATIS_TO EVERY 
PERSON WHO GETS UP A CLUB FOR THE POST, (the postage beng prepaid by us!) 
0 
TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 
One copy, one year, 
- two years, 
vs four ** 
Two copies, one year, 
Four  ‘* ” 
Eight * i 
Ten as as , 
Twenty ‘ “ ES RITE 

pay~ The getter-up of a club of two copies, and a club of four copics, will receive one of the 
large Colored Maps gratis (postage prepaid) for his trouble. 

fe The getter-up of any ‘of the larger clubs will receivé en ¢x/ra paper (as of old), and one 
copy of the large Colored Map (postage prepaid) in addition. 

tee Every two-dollar subseriber gets a copy of the Map in addition to his paper. 

per Every club subscriber who wishes a copy of this Map, can jave tt sent to him (postage prepar 
hy forwarding Fifty-Cents in.addilionto the club rate. 

gee Sample‘copies' of THE ‘POST sent when requested, gratis. 

Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 Walnut Street, Philadelpius. 


nar TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the above one inserticn, ar condense the material por- 
tions of it for their editorial columns, shall be entit/ed to an &xchavge, by sending us a marked 
copy of the paper containing the advertisement or notice, 
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THE LADY’S FRIEND. 


GODEY'’S LADY’S BOOK 
For 18623 


TEE WORLD’S FAVORITE! 
For 32 Years the Standard Magazine ! 
PRONOUNCED BY THE PRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


THE BEST 


Lady's Magazine in the World, and the Cheapest! 


THE LITERATURE 
isof that kind that can be read aloud in the family circle, and the clergy in immense numbers are subscribers 


for the Book. 
THE BEST LADY WRITERS 
in America contribute to its pages, and we have some that write for no other magazine. 
THE MUSIC 
is all original, and would cost 26 cents (the price of the Book) in the Music Stores; but most of it is eopy- 
rghted, and cannot be obtained except in “Godey.” 
: ; . OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 

All efforts to rival us in this have ceased, and we now stand alone in this department, giving, as we do, many 

more and infinitely better engravings than are published in any other work. 


GODEY’S Immense Double Sheet Fashion-Piates, 
Containing from five to seven full length Colored Fashions on each Plate. Other magazines give only two. 
FAR AHEAD OF ANY FASHIONS IN EUROPE OR AMERICA. 
Godey’s is the only work in the oe these immense plates, and they are such as to have excited 
the wonder of publishers and the public. The publication of these plates cost 


$10,000 MORE 
than Fashion-Plates of the old style, and nothing but our wonderfully large circulation enables us to give them. 
Other m nes cannot afford it. We never spare money when the public can be benefited. 
These Fashions may be relied on. Dresses may be made after them, and the wearer will not subject her- 
self to ridicule, as would be the case if she visited the large cities dressed after the style of the plates given 
in some of our 8 called fashion magazines. 


OUR WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 
ofwhich we give twice or three times as many as any other magazine, are often mistaken for steel—they are 


» far superior to any others. 
IMITATIONS. 


Beware of them. Remember that the Lady’s Book is the original publication and the cheapest. If you take 
Godey, you want no other magazine. 
Everything that is useful or ornamental in a Louse can be found in Godey. 


. DRAWING LESSONS. 
No other magazine gives them, and we have given enough to fill several large volumes. 


OUR RECEIPTS 
are such as can be found nowhere else. Cooking in all its variety—Confectionery—the Nursery—the Toilet— 
the Laundry—the Kitchen. Receipts upon all subjects are to be found in the pages of the *s Book. We 
originally started this department, and have peculiar facilities for making it most perfect. This department 
sone is worth the price of the Book. 
LADIES’ WORK TABLE. 
This department comprises engravings and descriptions of every article that a lady wears. 


MODEL COTTAGES.—No other magazine has this department. 
a 


TERMS--CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $%. Three copies one year, $6. Four copies one year, $7. 

Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the elub, making six copies, $10. 

Eight copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making nine copies, $15. 

Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making twelve copies. $20. 

Any person having sent a club will have the privilege of adding one or more copies at the same club rates. 

a7 above terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many are ordered. 

And the only magazine that can be introduced into any of the above clubs is Arthur’s Home Magazine. One 
or more of that work can be included in a club in the place of the Lady's Book, if preferred. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year. $5. Three copies one year, $6. 
Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making six copies, $11.25. 
At these prices subscribers in the Provinces will have no American postage to pay. 


Special Clubbing with other Magazines. 
Godey’s Lady's Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine both one year for $3.50. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and — Magazine both one year for $4.50. 
Godey, Harper, and Arthur will all three be sent one year, on receipt of $6.00 
Treasury Notes and Notes of all solvent banks taken at par. 
Be careful and pay the postage on your letter. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 


323 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




























































NEW AND RARE PREMIUMS TO GETTERS-UP OF CLUBs. 


Arthur's Home Magazine lor 1862. 


VOLUMES XIX and. XX. 
EDITED BY T. 8S. ARTHUR AND VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Devoted to Social Literature, Art, Morals, Health, and Domestic Happiness. 


In announcing the Prospectus of the nineteenth and twentieth volumes of the Home Magazine, for 1862, tha 
pan have little to say beyond an assurance that the work will continue in all respects to maintain the 
1igh ground assumed in the beginning. 

Jur purpose has been to give a magazine that would unite the attractions of chotce and elegant literature 
with high moral aims, and teach useful lessons to men, women and children, in al! degrees of life: a magazine 
that a husband might bring home to his wife, a brother to his sisters, a father to his children. and fee! abso 
jutely certain that, in doing so, he placed in their hands only what could do them good. Still more eminently 
will this feature of excellence, interest and usefulness in the — matter of the Home Magazine be regarded in the 


Suture volumes. work is for homes; and we seek to make homes happier. 

All the De heretofore made prominent in the work, will be sustained by the best talent at com- 
mand. The De ent; the Health and Mothers’ Departments; the Toilette, Work Table and House. 
xeeping De 3 Children’s Department, etc., ete., will all present, month after month, their pages 


vu" s*tractive and useful reading. 
ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS 


Trill appear in_e number, including choice pictures, groups and characters, prevailing fashions, and s 
“seat variet: of anoliowwork patterns. “his part of our work will be very attractive. 


iy 
Besides ihe sae tig gd short stories, sketches, and more solid articles from the pens of our large corps 
v* accompli writers, new sérials will be given in 18€2. One entitled 


BATTLE FIELDS OF OUR FATHERS. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION, 
By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND) 


WHAT CAME AFPTERWARDS. 
A SEQUEL TO “NOTHING BUT MONEY." 
By T. 8S. ARTHUR. 
To all who make up clubs for the Home Magazine, will be sent one or more of the following 


ELEGANT PREMIUMS. 


Our Premiuins for 1862 are, beyond all question, the most beautiful and desirable yet offered by any Maca- 
zine. They are sized Photographs, {15 by W inches.) executed in the highest style of the art, of magnif- 
vent English "re Engravings, four in number, as follows: . 


1. HERRING’S “GLIMPSE OF AN ENGLISH HOMESTEAD.” 
2. THE SOLDIER IN LOVE. 

3. DOUBTS. 

4. HEAVENLY CONSOLATION. 


cos of the engravings from which these splendid Photographs have been made, are, for the first and 
wire go or the second and oe, $ each. We give these prices, in order that the true excellence 
and value of the premiums may be understood. Herring’s * Glimpse of an English Homestead” is one of the 
celebrated of the day; while the other three engrayings are the favorites of connoisseurs everywhere 

Besides these, the two jum engravings offered last year, “Seventy-Six,” and “He Knew the Scriptures 
from his Youth,” are open for selection. 


YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 
1 copy Home Magazine (and one of the premium plates,) - m ‘ - 


And the other, 





- : - $2.0 


copies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club.) - - - ; ‘ - 0 
; @ oSd ene of the proasium plates to getter of @ - - - - - - on 
4 * {end one of the premium plates oie of Club.) - m . ° e ° - 
:: copy of Meenat 1 two premium getter ety Ge) ae. um 
wm an ext oO ne, and two ul ys 
7 * fad an pore copy of Magazine, and two premium ed to getter-up of Club,)= - = = 20.00 
It will be seen le subscriber. wh #2, is entitled to one of the premium lates. 
= All = aan one who design the pemniamh plates, can have them gents — > 
So In codec eaeinmse, taoet red stamps must be sent, in every case, to pay the cost mailing 
premium. i 
It is not required that all the subscribers to a club be at the same Post Office. . 
Sar Specimen madera sant 10 all who wish to subscribe, or take wp elube. . 
CLUBBING. 


Home Magazine, and Godey’s Lady’s Book, one year, $3.50. 
Home Magazine and Harpev'a Magazine. one year, 
~ Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post. $3.00. 
Rar The January number will be ready, a8 a specimen, by the first of December. 


Address T. S ARTHUR & CO., 823 Walnut Street, Philadeiptss. 
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[HE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


New Premium for 1862! 


0 


A LITERARY AND NEWS PAPER! 
Storics, Sketches, War Wews, Warkets, Sc. 






























































’ 0 
Those wishing to economize in these war times, cannot, we think, do better than to subscribe 
for that ** oldest and best of the weeklies,’ THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, of Philadelphia. 
for the small price of two dollars, (down to one do'lar, in clubs,) a paper is sent, containing a 
+ the BM ummary of all the 
IMPORTANT NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
zine Masi the same time that ample space is devoted to STORIES, SKETCHES, ESSAYS, AGRICUL- 
WRAL ARTICLES, CHOICE RECEIPTS, AN ACCOUNT OF THE MARKETS, POETRY, j 
vetly BE UMOROUS ARTICLES, EDITORIALS, &e. ; 
We design commencing the new year with a story from the talented pen which has heretofore 
od sfurded our readers so much pleasure. The new story will be called 
- DAFFODIL’S DELIGHT; or, a Life’s Secret. 
BY MRS. WOOD, 
ans Author of “ Tat Mystery,” * Danessury House,” “Tae Eart’s Davorrens,” “Tae Rep Cocrt Farm,” &c. 
We also announce an admirable premium for these war times, 
corps 
A LARGE COLORED MAP 
OF THE SLAVE-HOLDING STATES. \ 
i 
THIS MAP IS FOUR FEET LONG BY THREE FEET BROAD! a7 
It comprises all the Slave-Holding States. The States are in different colors: the Counties, l 
Towns, Villages, Harbors, Rivers and Forts are given: the Railroads, their stations and distances, | 
sre also laid down: the whole Map being compiled from the latest government and other reliable : 
surees. The importance of this Map, in enabling the reader of the War News to understand all | 
lind or sea movements in the Southern States, need not be enlarged upon. Without a Map, and 
sgood one, the War News must be more or less unintelligible to the reader. This Map is, as we 
have said, four feet in length by three feet in breadth! EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE ONE / 
(fF THESE MAPS—AND ONE OF THEM WILL BE GIVEN TO EVERY TWO-DOLLAR 2. 
STBSCRIBER TO THE POST, ON THE RECEIPT OF HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE 
m4 (OMING YEAR. TO TWO-DOLLAR SUBSCRIBERS IN THE COUNTRY, THEY WILL oa 
hE SENT BY MAIL, UPON RECEIPT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS, (the postage being pre- 
pad by us!) ; 
ONE OF THESE LARGE COLORED MAPS WILL ALSO BE SENT GRATIS TO EVERY 
PERSON WHO GETS UP A CLUB FOR THE POST, (the postage being prepaid by us’) 
0 
TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE, | 
t and One COPY, OMG FEAT, ......c0cccsrrerecceccresceccsressseereses $2.00 
mee “ seth nla teneetideavs cbivenenisesnirie 3.00. 
of the ¢ mgr 
here. o BS OF) edicaceptdatiecssascassnas sensasivia acese 5.00. 
tures Tw COPies, ONE Year, ..........c...ceeccrecsseee scrsceeceenens 3.00, 
Four = TT | Medeguatecsseeseeeshrervestenowsesetuenes 5.00, 
Eight “ Fie carck Weise biacpuersnsascucecanvereinese 10.00. 
Ten - om» wii en a eR OO 2.00, 
os Twenty ‘ DPS Rabaasec Parenti veebeiinatescacecases nse 20.00. 
40 i@> The getter-up of a club of two copies, and a club of four copies, will receive one of the 
5 Bl ize Colored Maps gratis (postage prepaid) for his trouble. 
+o be The getter-up of any of the larger clubs will receive an extra paper (as of old), and one 
20 HB py of the large Colored Map (postage prepaid) in addition. 
fe" Every two-dollar subscriber gets a copy of the Map in addition to his paper. 
= bay Every club subscriber who wishes a copy of this Map, can have it sent to him (postage prepaid ) 





'y forwarding Fifty Cents in addition to the club rate. 
sa Sample copies of THE POST sent when requested, gratis. 
Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
ke TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the above one insertion, or condense the material por- 
tions of it for their editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange, by sending us a marker 
‘opy of the paper containing the advertiscment or notice. 










NEW AND RARE PREMIUMS TO GETTERS-UP OF CLUBS 


Arthur's Home Magazine for 1862. 


EDITED BY T. 8. ARTHUR AND VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
Devoted to Social Literature, Art, Morals, Health, and Domestic Happiness. 


In announcing the Prospectus of the nineteenth and twentieth volumes of the Home Magazine, for 1862, tho 
—— have little to say beyond an assurance that the work will continue in all respects to maintain the 

sigh ground assumed in the beginning. 

Our purpose has been to give & magazine that would unite the attractions of choice and elegant literaturg 
with high moral aims, and teach useful lessons to men, women and children, in al! degrees of life: a magazine 
that a husband might bring home to his wife, a brother to his sisters, a father to his children, and feel abso. 
lutely certain that, in doing so, he placed in their hands only what could do them good. Still more eminenti 
twill this feature of excellence, interest and usefulness in the reading matter of the Home Magazine be regarded in th 
Suture volumes. r work is for homes; and we seek to make homes happier. 

All the Departments, heretofore made prominent in the work, will be sustained by the best talent at com 
mand. The Literary Department; the Health and Mothers’ Departments; the Toilette, Work Table and House. 
keeping Departments; the Children’s Department, ete. ete., will all present, month after month, their pay: 


of attractive and useful reading. 
ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS 


Will appear in every number, including choice pictures, groups and characters, prevailing fashions, and ; 
great variety of needle-work patterns. This part of our work will be very attractive. 

Besides the usual variety of short stories, sketches, and more solid articles from the pens of our large cor; 
ef accomplished writers, two new serials will be given in 1862. One entitled 


BATTLE FIELDS OF OUR FATHERS, 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION, 
By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


WHAT CAME AFTERWARDS. 
A SEQUEL TO “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 
By T. S. ARTHUR. 
To all who make up clubs for the Home Magazine, will be sent one or more of the following 


ELEGANT PREMIUMS. 


Our Premiums for 1862 are, beyond all question, the most beautiful and desirable yet offered by any M 
zine. They are large sized Photographs, (15 by 10 inches,) executed in the highest style of the art, of magnii 
ecnt English and French Engravings, four in number, as follows : 


1. HERRING’S “GLIMPSE OF AN ENGLISH HOMESTEAD.” 
2. THE SOLDIER IN LOVE. 

3. DOUBTS. 

4. HEAVENLY CONSOLATION. 


e prices of the engravings from which these splendid Photographs have been made, are, for the first « 
ait fio each; for tee pevond and fourth, $% each. We give these prices, in order that the true excellen 
and value of the premiums may be understood. Herring’s “Glimpse of an English Homestead” is one of thd 
celebrated pictures of the day; while the other three engravings are the favorites of connoisseurs everywher 

Besides these, the a engravings offered last year, “Seventy-Six,” and “He Knew the Scripture 


from his Youth,” are still open for selection. 


YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 


1 copy Home Magazine (and one of the premium plates,) - - - 

2 copies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club.) - - - 
3 « and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club, - - - : 
“ fand one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club, - - ° 

te to getter-np of _ 
u 


And the other, 


« (and an extra copy of Magazine, and one premium 
«(and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to geiter up of Cl 
“ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getter-up of Club, 
#e It will be seen that each single subscriber, who pays $2, is entitled to one of the premii 
&e~ All subscribers to Home Magazine, who desire the premium plates, can have them for ioe ond 
4#@~ In ordering premiums, three red stamps must be sent, in every case, to pay the cost of mailing ¢ 
yremium. 
' a It is not required that all the subscribers to a club be at the same Post Office. 
Ra Specimen numbers sent to all who wish to subscribe, or make up clubs. 


CLUBBING. 


Home Magazine, and Godey’s Lady’s Book, one year, $3.50. 
Home Magazine and Harper's Magazine. one year, $3.50. 
Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post, $3.00. 


ba The January number will be ready, as a specimen, by the first of December. 


Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 323 Walnut Strect, Philadelphia. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


New Premium for 1862! 


ou 


) Ba LITERARY AND NEWS PAPER! 
ae Stories, Sketches, War Wews, Markets, 5c. 


0 


Those wishing to economize in these war times, cannot, we think, do better than to subscribe 
for that ** oldest and best of the weeklies,” THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, of Philadelphia. 
for the small price of two dollars, (down to one co'lur, in clubs,) a paper is sent, containing a 
gmmary of all the 

IMPORTANT NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


st the same time that ample space is devoted to STORIES, SKETCHES, ESSAYS, AGRICUL- 
TURAL ARTICLES, CHOICE RECEIPTS, AN ACCOUNT OF THE MARKETS, POETRY, 
HUMOROUS ARTICLES, EDITORIALS, &c. 

We design commencing the new year with a story from the talented pen which has heretofore 
nent sforded our readers so much pleasure. The new story will be called 


ed in th 
DAFFODIL’S DELIGHT; or, a Life’s Secret. 
BY MRS. WOOD, 


Author of “ Taz Mrsreny,” “ Daxespury Hovse,” “Taz Earw’s Davontens,” “Tue Rep Court Farm,” &c. 
We also announce an admirable premium for these war times, 


A LARGE COLORED MAP 
Be corps OF THE SLAVE-HOLDING STATES. 
THIS MAP IS FOUR FEET LONG BY THREE FEET BROAD! 


It comprises all the Slave-Holding States. The States are in different colors: the Counties, 
Towns, Villages, Harbors, Rivers and Forts are given: the Railroads, their stations and distances, 
sre also laid down: the whole Map being compiled from the latest government and other reliable 
sources. The importance of this Map, in enabling the reader of the War News to-understand all 
land or sea movements in the Southern States, need not be enlarged upon. Without a Map, and 
a good one, the War News must be more or less unintelligible to the reader. This Map is, as we 
have said, four. feet in length by three feet in breadth! EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE ONE 
of THESE MAPS—AND ONE OF THEM WILL BE GIVEN TO EVERY TWO-DOLLAR 
SUBSCRIBER TO THE POST, ON THE RECEIPT OF HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE 
COMING YEAR. TO TWO-DOLLAR SUBSCRIBERS IN THE COUNTRY, THEY WILL 
BE SENT BY MAIL, UPON RECEIPT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS, (the postage being pre- 
ard by us! 

ET ON OF THESE LARGE COLORED MAPS WILL ALSO BE SENT GRATIS TO EVERY 
3 PERSON WHO GETS UP A CLUB FOR THE POST, (the postage being prepaid by us!) 
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TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 
ORS CODF, GOO FORT, .00ccsne.cccecscccosescsceersvesonsereees $2.00. 
7 CWO ORES, ..cccrccccccccroreccocsrsescseroesneeoses 3.00. 
first an * PE accep awe be ccens pstavensemitebeton eran 5.00. 
— PI, BE I won ous isvecmensemcassaxerseseennsiane 3.00. 
st te Four ‘“ _ del Te ee ee 5.00. 
ripture Eight “ Pe sesksdeedetenienswendilediabanes tebenmns 10.00. 
Ten “ Gu + sipedeanapsndedann peetonase speeeeseoseeed 12.00. 
Twenty “ io: | et deenehe teehee seennainantnbiesiion 20.00. 














fay The getter-up of a club of two copies, and a club of four copies, will receive one of the 
large Colored Maps gratis (postage prepaid) for his trouble. 

kay The getter-up of any of the larger clubs will receive an extra paper (as of old), and one 
copy of the large Colored Map (postage prepaid) in addition. 

fay Every two-dollar subscriber gets a copy of the Map in addition to his paper. 

ba Every club subscriber who wishes a copy of this Map, can have it sent to him (postage prepaid) 
ly forwarding Fifty Cents in addition to the club rate. 
Sa Sample copies of THE POST sent when requested, gratis. 

Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ta TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the above one insertion, or condense the material por- 
tons of it for their editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange, by sending us a marked 
topy of the paper containing the advertisement or notice. 
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NEW AND RARE PREMIUMS TO GETTERS-UP OF CLUB 


Arthur's Home Magazine for 1862. 


VOLUMES XIX and. XX. 
EDITED BY T. S. ARTHUR AND VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 
Devoted to Social Literature, Art, Morale, Health, and Domestic Happiness. 


Tn announcing the Prospectus of *” & mth and twentieth volumes of the Home Magazine, for 1862, | 

iblishers have little to say beyona au. France that the work will continue in all respects to maintain 

iigh ground assumed in the beginning. 

Our purpose has been to give a magazine that would unite the attractions of choice and elegant liternt 
with high moral aims, and teach useful lessons to men, women and children, in all degrees of life: a magazin 
that a husband might bring home to his wife, a brother to his sisters, a father to his children, and feel als 
lutely certain that, in doing so, he placed in their hands only what could do them good. Still more eminent 
will this feature 7 oes interest and usefulness in the reading matter of the Home Magazine be regarded in 
Suture work is for homes; and we seek to make homes happier. 

All the Derartments, heretofore made prominent in the work, will be sustained by the best talent at con 
mand. The Literary Department; the Health and Mothers’ Departments; the Toilette, Work Table and Hous 
keeping Departments: the Children’s Department, etc, ete., will all present, month after month, their pay 


of attractive and useful reading. 
ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS 


Will appear in every number, nemating. choice pictures, groups and chafacters, prevailing fashions, and 
great variety of needle-work patterns. This part of our work will be very attractive. 


Besides the usual vaniety of short stories, sketches, and more solid articles from the pens of our large co 
ef accomplished writers, two new serials will be given in 18€2. Oue entitled 


BATTLE FIELDS OF OUR FATHERS, 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By VIRGINIA’ F. TOWNSEND. 


WHAT CAME AFTERWARDS. 
A SEQUEL TO “NOTHING BUT MONEY." 
By T. S. ARTHUR. 
To all who make up clubs for the Home Magazine, will be sent one or more of the following 


ELEGANT PREMIUMS. 


Premiums for 1862 are, beyond all question, the most beautiful and desirable yet offered by any Mag: 
— They are large sized Photographs, 115 by 10 inches.) executed in the highest style of the art, of magui 
ecnt English and French Engravings, four in number, as follows : 


1. HERRING’S “GLIMPSE OF AN ENGLISH HOMESTEAD.” 
2. THE SOLDIER IN LOVE. 

3. DOUBTS. 

4. HEAVENLY CONSOLATION. 


rices of the engravings from which these splendid Photographs have been made, are, for the first an 
third #0 each; for war socond and fourth, $ each. We give chess prices, in order that the true excellence 
and value of the premiums may be understood. Herring’s “Glimpse of an English Homestead” is one oft 
celebrated nictures of the day; while the other three engravings are the favorites of connoisseurs everywhere 
Besides these. the two —— engravings offered last year, “Seventy-Six,” and “He Knew the Scripture 
from his Youth,” are still open for selection. 


And the other, 


ee 


YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 


copy Home Magazine (and one of the premium plates,) | - — 
: cobles (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club.) . - - 
3 ¢* and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Bab) 
46 fand one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club.) - - . - 
8 “ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and one premium plate to getter-up of Club, 
th (and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getter up of Club) . 
17 “ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getter-up of Club) - sie 
£3 It will be seen that each single subscriber, who pays $2, is entitled to one of the premium plates. 
23> All snbacribers to Home Henasies, who desire the premium plates, can have them for fifty See * 
a#@- In ordering premiums, three red stamps must be sent, in every case, to pay the cost of mailing 
ireminm. 
’ ae It is not required that al] the subseribers to a club be at the same Post Office. 
&—~ Specimen numbers sent to all who wish to subscribe, or make up clubs. 


CLUBBING. 


Home Magazine, and Godey’s'Lady’s Book, one year, $8.50. 
Home Magazine and Harper's Magazine. one year, $3.50. 
Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post, $3.00. 


Lz The January number will be ready, as a specimen, by the first of December. é 
Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 328 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


- - *- 
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New Premium for 1862! 


A LIFERARY AND NEWS PAPER! 
Stories, Sketches, War Wews, Warkets, sc. 


Those wishing to economize in these war times, cannot, we think, do better than to subscribe 
or that ** oldest and best of the weeklies,” THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, of Philadelphia. 
or the small price ef two dollars, (down to one collur, in clubs,) a paper is sent, containiig a 
ammary of all the 








1862, ¢ 
Dtain th 


IMPORTANT MEWS OF THE WEEK, 
{ the same time that ample space is devotel to STORIES, SKETCHES, ESSAYS, AGRICUL- 
MURAL ARTICLES, CHOICE RECEIPTS, AN ACCOUNT OF THE MARKETS, POETRY, 
HUMOROUS ARTICLES, EDITORIALS, &c. 


We are now publishing a story from the talented pen which has heretofore afforded our readers so 
wich pleasure, The story is called 


A LIF E’S SECRET. 
BY MRS. WOOD, 


Author of “ Tae Mrsrenrr,” “ Danessury House,” “Tae Ear.’s Davenrers,” “Tae Rep Court Farm,” &c. 


8, and 


We also announce an admirable premium for these war times, 


<a A LARGE COLORED MAP 
OF THE SLAVE-HOLDING STATES. 
THIS MAP IS FOUR FEET LONG BY THREE FEET BROAD! 


It comprizes all the Slave-Holding States. The States are ir ‘ifferent colors: the Counties, 
Towns, Villages, Harbors, Rivers and Forts are given: the Railroag ‘heir stations and distances, 
ire also laid down: the whole Map being compiled from the latest g -ument and other reliable 
sources. The importance of this Map, in enabling the reader of the \, News to understand all 
lund or $¢@ movements in the Southern States, need not be enlarged upon. Without a Map, and 
sgood one, the War News must be more or less unintelligible to the reader. This Map is, as we 
have said, four feet in length by three feet in breadth! EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE ONE 
of THESE MAPS—AND ONE OF THEM WILL BE GIVEN TO EVERY TWO-DOLLAR 

mE SUBSCRIBER TO THE POST, ON THE RECEIPT OF HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE 
jae COMING YEAR. TO TWO-DOLLAR SUBSCRIBERS IN THE COUNTRY, THEY WILL 
BE SENT BY MAIL, UPON RECEIPT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS, (the postage being pre- 
paid by us!) 

ONE OF THESE LARGE COLORED MAPS WILL ALSO BE SENT GRATIS TO EVERY 
PERSON WHO GETS UP A CLUB FOR THE POST, (the postage being prepaid by us’) 








——o 
TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 

TE COG, GUO WOON, careresis.scccccccccccessoncsvestovcsesed $2. 
« GOD PATE, evcncaees ceccesccccsevceseconsepconcosces 3.00. 
“ NRF Madoc cvscssvoesesicavcasedercbesseie 5.00, 
BD CURED, DU FOE on ckcccag ns cnsccess ceccesdonevecdoussvens 3.00. 
Four ‘ De" [medhacewesVhenveesdeetecsddbesecesecenes 5.00. 
Eight <“ IF +) > sain ninlilliennenstneseestsoarenecsenativs 10.00. 
Ten " id ididadiiesinteninun>shanes¢esosonemeniens 12.00. 
Twenty “ OO = Sa etiiesi tn ibnsiess cody eptoesenseBee 20.00. 


bey The getter-up of a club of two copies, and a club of four copies, will receive one of the 
‘aa atge Colored Maps gratis (postage prepaid) for his trouble. 
15. kay The getter-up of any of the larger clubs will receive an extra paper (as of old), and one 
2G copy of the large Colored Map (postage prepaid) in addition. 
i bay Every two-dollar subscriber gets a copy of the Map in addition to his paper. 
- 8ay~ Every club subscriber who wishes a copy of this Map, can have it sent to him (postage prepaid) 
by forwarding Fifty Cents in addition to the club rate. 
bay- Sample copies of THE POST sent when requested, gratis. 
Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


say" TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the above one insertion, or condense the material por- 
tions of it for their editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange, by scnding us a marked 
copy of the paper containing the advertisement or notice. 
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Those wishing to economize in these war times, cannot, we think, do better than to subscribe 
for that ‘‘ oldest and best of the weeklies,” THE SATURDAY EVENING PUST, of Philadelphia, 
For the <i of two dollars a year, (down to one dollar, in clubs,) a paper is sent, containing 4 

e 


summary of 


IMPORTANT NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
at the same time that ample space is devoted to STOR SKETCHES, ESSAYS, AGRICULTTr. 


RAL ARTICLES, CHOICE RECEIPTS, AN ACCOU 


HUMOROUS ARTICLES, EDITORIALS, &c. 


OF THE MARKETS, 1OETRY. 


We announce an admirable PREMIUM for these war times, 
A LARGE COLORED MAP 
OF THE SLAVEHOLDING STATES. 
THIS MAP IS FOUR FEET LONG BY THREE FEET BROAD! 


It comprises all the Slavehol 


States: the States are in different colors: the Counties, Towns, 


Vil , Harbors, Rivers and Forts are given: the Railroads, their stations and distances, arc also 
laid down: the whole Map being compiled from the latest ernment and other reliable sources. 
The importance of this Map, in enabling the reader of the War News to understand all Jand or sea 


movements in the Southern States, n 


not be enlarged 


upon. Without a Map, and a good one, 


the War News must be more or less unintelligible to the reader. This Map is, as we have said, 


oo Sa three feet in breadth! 
E MAPS—AND ONE 
ACRIKER TO THE 


EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
F THEM WILL BE GIVEN TO EVERY TWO-DOLLAR SUR. 
IN THE RECEIPT OF HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE COMING 


0 
YEAR. TO TWO-DOLLAR SURSCRIBERS IN THE COUNTRY, THEY WILL BE SENT BY 


” 


RECEIPT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS, (the postage being prepaid by us!) 
E COLORED MAPS WILL ALSO BE SENT GRATIS TO EVERY 


ONE OF THESE LARG r 
PERSON WHO GETS UP A CLUB FOR THE POST, (¢he postage being prepaid by us!) 
TERMS: CASH IN ADVANCE. 


1 , one year, - 


: copies; one year, - 
20 copies, on bowel ‘ 


a 
8 


ies, and of a club of four copies, will receive one of the 


if Line een of a club of two 
lored d) for his troub] 
large A aps grat (patie yrpet rouble, 


copy of the large 
taza” Every two-dollar su 
club subscriber who wishes a copy of 


getter-up of any of the larger clubs will receive an extra paper (as of old), and one 


(postage prepaid) in addition. 
ber gets a copy of the Map in addition to his paper. 
this Map, can have it sent to him (postage prepaid) 


ty Arooria Cents in addition to the club rate, 


DEACON & PETERSON, 


fa7~ Sample copies of THE POST sent when requested, gratis. 
Address 


NO. 319 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


A Goop Paper.—We don’t often notice in our 
columns any of the so-called “literary weeklies,” 
which are produced in such quantities in New York 
and Boston. But we must depart from our rule in 
regard to one which is classed as a “literary week- 
ly,” and is so in fact, being altogether unlike the 
flash concerns with the very scum of “ yellow 
covered” trash. The Saturday Evening Post, pub- 
lished at P' bia, is really a most excellent 
family paper. It is filled with choice literature, a 
condensation of the news, anc it is withal one of 
the most decided, fearless and independent Union 
papers in the country.— Times, Oswego, N. Y. 

Sarourpay Evenxtne Post.—This favorite weekly 
of Philadelphia, continues to flourish and prosper 
amid the hard times, and lonks as bright, cheer- 
ful and inviting as ever. We have always re- 
garded the “ Post” as the best family newspaper in 
the country, and worthy of the widest circulation. 





It always contains the best stories, as well as all the 
latest news'of the day.— Banner, Clarion, Pa. 

As a literary paper it has no equal in the country; 
and in every department it is just what a Family 
Newspaper ought to be.—Clipper, Noblesville, Ind. 

Our readers who do not take the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, published at Philadelphia, will always 
thank us if they take it on our recommendation. 
It is the best literary journal of its class in the 
Union, edited with great care and ability, and 
giving weekly, a vast amount of prepared 
and valuable matter, including Poems, Tales, 
Sketches and Novellettes from the best pens in this 
country and England. The Post is not one of the 
flashy “sensation” papers, it is a high-toned, ably- 
edited and valuable journal, containing a careful 
summary of news for the week, reports of the 
markets, &c. &c., and aim. to instruct as well a 
to amuse them.— Mirror, Silver Crepk, N. Y. 
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CARTE DE VISLTES 


or 
Distinguished Persons, Works of Art, and Rare 
and Beautiful Pictures. 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE VERY BEST STYLE. 
Price 25 Cents each, or Five for $1. 


Sent by mail, post paid, to any address, on receipt of the money. For sums Jess than 
one dollar, P. O. stamps can be remitted. 


—-—0—— 


SUBJECTS. 


Washington, from Stuart. 

Mrs. Washington. 

Garibaldi. 

Vandyke. 

Raphael. 

Hi. W. Longfellow. 

Eliza Cooke. 

Queen Victoria. 

Mrs. 8S. C. Hall. 

Rev. Chas. Kingsley. 

Tom Taylor, author of **Our Ameri- 
ean Cousin.” 

Sir David Brewster. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie. 


Mrs. Jameson, 

Gen. Fremont. 

Parson Brownlow. 

Col. Buker. 

Infant Redeemer. 

Highland Mary. 

Madonna, 

Ruth and Bonz, 

Rebecca, from Ivanhoe. 

Glimpses of an English Homestead, 
By Herring. 

Lion in Love, By A. Solomon, 

Urele Toby and the Widow. By Leslie. 

The Songstress, By J. Jackson, R. A. 


By Corregio. 
sy Rothermel. 


Swedenborg. The Disciple, By W. Etty. 
Tasso. Maternal Instruction. 
Gen. Scott, Reflection. 
Gen. McClellan. The Amazon. 
Gen. Lander, The Cavatier’s Pets, By Landseer. 
Gen. H Evangeline. 
Gen. Wool, ¢ ~The Good Shepherd, By Murillo. 
J. Fenimore Cooper. oes 
ss: WOMEN OF THE BIBLE, 
TWELVE SUBJECTS. 

Bathsheba. 

Queen of Sheba. 

Miriam. 


Woman of Canaan. 
Woman of Samaria. 
Martha. 


iberal discount to the Trade. 













F, E. THURSTON, 


Corner Lancaster Avenue and Bridge Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








ME MAGAZINE. 
MS, IN ADVANCE. 


ARTHU Fi 
YEARLY T 
lcopy Home Magazine (and one of > pre 


2 copies (and one of the premium p 
3 * (and one of the premium pl 





4 “ (and one of the premium pla 5. 
8 “ (and an extra copy of Magazine, ‘one premium plate to getter-up of Club, ....... : 

2 “ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getter-up of Club,) ...... seed 5.00 
1 “ {and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getter-up of Clab,) ............cceeseeees 20.00 


&3- It will be seen that each single subseriber, who pays $2. is entitled to one of the premium plates. 

4&3~ All subscribers to Home Magazine who desire the premium plates. can have them for fifty cents each. 

4&9~ In ordering premiums. three red stamps must be sent. in every case, to pay the cost of mailing each 
premium. a@@- It is not required that all the subscribers to a club be at the same Post Office. 


CLUBBING. 
Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book, one year, $3.50. 
Home Magazine and Harper's Magazine. $3.50. 
Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post, $3.00. 


Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

















THE SATURDAY EVENING PONT. 


Those wishing to economize in these war times, cannot. we think, do better than to subser; 
for that “oldest and best of the weeklies,” THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, of Philadelp)i 
For the small price of two dollars a year, (down to one dollor in clubs,) a paper is sent, containiy 
a summary of a'l the IMPORTANT NEWS OF THE WEEK, at the same time that ample spa 
is devoted to STORIES, SKETCHES, ESSAYS, CHOICE RECEIPTS, POETRY, HU MoRy 
AKTICLES, &c., 

We are now publishing a new story, called 


THE CHANNINGS, 


Written by Mrs. Wood, auiwor of * The Earl’s Daughters,” ‘East Linne,” &e. It is ay 

interesting story, and one calculated to improve as well as interest. Boys and young ne 
will find much to please them in the descriptions of school life in England, apparently so diti 

ent, in many respects, from that on this side of the ocean. The young ladies wil! read wi: 
peculiar interest of the troubles of Constance, and perhaps of Hamish also. While the fathe 
and mothers will peruse with feelings that the young can hardly understand, the history of 

admirab!e and estimable a family as the Channings, 


A Useful and Handsome Premium! To every Two Dollar Subscriber, ani 
every person who gets up a Club, will be given or sent by mail (postage prepaid by u 
A HANDSOME COLORED MAP OF THE SLAVE-HOLDING STATES, four feet long ) 


three feet broad! 
TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 





» who sends us a Club of Eight, Ten, or Twenty sud 
pium, which we send to the getter-up of every Club. 
The Post, one year 


pay” Sample copies of THE POST sent whem Fequested, gratis. 
Address 


; 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tne Sarunpay Eventxo Post.—This is one of | tone underlies all ber productic 
the best and cheapest literary papers published in | lican, Centreville, Indiana, 
this country. It contains 48 columns of choice} Sarunpay Evexrsc Post.— 
reading matter, and its stories aro written by the | of Philadelphia, continues and prosp 
most popular authors, among whom we notice ; Pooks as bright, ch 
Mrs Wood, the author of “The Earl's Heirs.” i We have always re 
Mrs. W, bas commenced a tale jn the “Post” | garded t family newspaper i 
entitled “The Channings,” which will not only be of the widest circulation 
found interesting but instructive to all who read ‘ 
it. Asa re “The Saturday Evening she — Banner, Clarion, Pa. 
Post” cannot excelled.—City and Country, ; sing alk has no equal in the country 
Nyack, N. Y, , every de ot it is just whata Fail 


Tue Cuannines, is the title of a new story by 0 be.— Clipper, Noblesville, Ind. 
Mrs. Wood, in the course of publication in the eh th gent ag eh te: ’ 

Saturday Evening Post. “The Earl’s Daughters” wa, ts the Saturday Lvep we 

by the same author was one of the most interest Poat is enti free from the trashy stuff that fil 
stories. we ever read, and if this one is as der liters 

will be well worth a year's subscription to the i is, on the contrary, filled with a bigh 
Post. We recommend the Post to all in | order of literature, from the very best writers of the 


tofa literary, famil spaper.— Patriot, | 4 and its news and miscellaneous department 
pte Me, . ee . pe ak surpassed by any paper published.— Sper- 
tator, Berlin, Wis. 


Tas Satvrpar Evenixac Post has begun| We regard it as one of the best weekly papers 
another novel by Mrs. Ellen Wood, author of | the kind now published, and bope that its ardent 
“Bast ” “The Earl’s Heirs,” and other | friends will ex’end to it a pa worthy 

stories, brought before the | merits. It always brings to our the 
American Mrs. Wood is a London lady, | “ Auld Lang Syne,” as it was sought after 
and h ‘are characterized by a depth the family, in our boyhood days; and 
power and intri¢acy of plot but rarely with all, were its pages conned over. Now is 
these daye—while at the same time a svund moral subscribe.— Pioneer, Upper Sandusky, 0. 
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QUICKEST FREEZER 
IN THE WORLD! 


CREAM IN A HURRY! 


——-0—— 


TORREY’S 
kW ARCTIC FREEZER, 


From its peculiar construction, can be confidently relied on to freeze cream 


Q 
e5 
4 


ake water ices of a superior quality, in from two to four minutes by the 


We have already proved, by several public experiments, its ability to freeze 


am in less than one half the time of any other Freezer in the market. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


Three Quarts . . . Three Dollars. 
Four Quarts - - - - Four Dollars. 
Six Quarts - - . . Five Dollars. 
Eight Quarts - - . Six Dollars. 
Fourteen Quarts - . . Eight Dollars. 
Twenty Quarts” - . - Twelve Dollars. 


A liberal discount to the trade. 


E. S. & J. TORREY, Manufacturers, 


No. 72 Maiden Lane, New York. 





ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 
WEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 












leopy Home Magazine (nd one of the premitim plates.) see 2d page COvEr,.......-esenerneeseeeseserensenenenennenens $2.00 
coples (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club, )..........-.eeeee witecse GD 
(and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club,).. 4.00 

(and one of the premium plates to getter-up Of ClUD,)........--.ccceeeeesrrseesennrnnees 5.00 

(and an extra copy of Magazine, and one premium plate to getter-up Of Club.) .......cereeeeree 10,00 

(and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getter-up of Club,) sieiniagidiiilind sevonee 15.00 

(and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plaves to getter-up of GREED) secdnsssccccrreasseovane 20.00 


£2 It will be seen that each single subscriber. who pays $2, is entitled to one of the premium plates. 

Be All subscribers to Home Magazine who desire the premium plates, can have them for fifty cents each. 

#3” In ordering premiums, three red stam 
premium. &—” 1t is not required that a 


ys must be sent, in every case, to pay the cost of mailing each 
li the subscribers to a club be at the same Post Office. 


CLUBBING. 


Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book. one year, $3.50, 
33.50. 


Home Magazine and Harper's Magazine, 4 
Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post, $3.00, 


Address T, S ARTHUR & CO., 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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CARTE DE VISITES Mi 


Of Distinguished Persons, Works of Art, and Rare 
and Beautiful Pictures. 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE VERY BEST STYLE. oni 
Price 25 Cents each, or Five for $1. br that 


n@y” Sent by mail, post paid, to any address, on receipt of the money. For sums less iMyor the 
one dollar, P. 0. stamps can be remitted. gaining 
—o—. jevote 
These pictures are pronounced by judges of photography to be among the finest produced BnTIC! 
the materials used are of the best quality; and the various processes of obtaining negaii Wet 
printing, toning and mounting, are performed by persons skilled in the several departne 
Among the subjects now ready are the following, some of them very choice: — 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 
Hagar. bathsheba. By the 
Rachel. Queen of Sheba. 
Rebecca. Miriam. a 
Ruth. Woman of Canaan, ynsul 
Esther. Woman of Samaria. Mrs. 
Witch of Endor. Martha, at 


These twetve card pictures are admitted by all who have seen them to be the most beautify ove 
series yet offered to the public. 4 HAI 
WOMEN OF HISTORY. three | 
Marie Antoinette. Zenobia. 
Mary Queen of Scots. Maid of Saragossa, 
Anne Boleyn. Joan D’ Are, 
Isabella of Spain. Cornelia. 
Semiramis. Penelope. 


These are all very fine. 

COPIES OF PICTURES. 
Glimpse of an — Homestead. By Herring. The Beloved Disciple. 
Rebecoa, from * Ivanhoe,” The Cavalier’s Pets, By Landseer. We 
The Infant Redeemer. Maternal Instruction. subse: 
The Lion in Love. The Happy ‘‘Contraband,” every 
The Good Shepherd, By Murillo. Dandelion. eT 
The Good Shepherd, By Corregio. The Interrupted Reader. 
The Songstress. Consider the Lilies, 
Reflection. The Two Friends. 
Ruth and Boaz, By Rothermel. The Gipsy. 
Unele Toby and the Widow, By Leslie. Spring, 
The Amazon. Summer, 
Evangeline. Winter, 
Highland Mary. Autumn. 
Madonna, 


The Seasons, 

By Thorwalsden. “t 

anoth 
By Corregio. of ‘} 

PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS. other 

Of these, the following are now ready :— befor 


Washington, from Stuart. Lieut. Gen. Soott. a 
Mrs. Washington. Maj. Gen. McClellan. wy 
Vv Maj. Gen. Dix. a th 
Maj. Gen. : 

. Gen. Wool. ae 
Maj. Gen. ee 
: . -- . Gen. ; ‘ e 
Chas. Kingsley. . Gen. ee 

om Taylor, author of “Our American : Ma Gen. 
Cousin.” Maj. Gen. 
. Maj. Gen. brim 
Brig. Gen. . oyne 
Brig. Gen. 3 mily 
Brig. Gen. ° all 
Brig. Gen. Rosecrans. Ume 
Edward Everett. wh 
Parson Brownlow. Post 
H. Garibaldi. Mrs 
J. Fenimore Cooper. rid 
A ee with most of the card pictures offered for sale will show their great superiority. ‘ior 
pay” New subjects constantly adding to the list. this 
*,* L refer, by permission, to T. 8. Arthur & Co., publishers of Home Magazine, 828 Walnut pub’ 
street, Philadelphia, for my promptness and fidelity in filling orders. Mrs, 
pay The Trade supplied on liberal terms. F. E. THURSTON, for | 
Corner Lancaster Avenue and Bridge Strect, PHILADELVHIA By long 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Oe ny 


“THE OLDEST AND BEST OF THE WEEKLIES.” 


=e 





are 


Taose wishing to economize in these times, cannot, we think, do better than to subscribe 
or that “oldest and best of weeklies,’’ THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, of Philadelphia. 
for the small price of two dollars a year. (down to one dollar in clubs,) a paper is sent, con- 
uining a summary of the NEWS OF THE WEEK, at the same time that ample space is 
jevoted to STORIES, SKETCHES, ESSAYS, CHOICE RECEIPTS, POETRY, HUMOROUS 
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ARTICLES, ete, 


We are now publishing a new story, called 


VERN E R’ 


by the celebrated Author, Mrs. Wood, author of ‘ Tux Cuannines,” ‘“ Eant's Hetrs,’’ 
‘A Lirs’s Secret,’’ ‘‘ Tak Runaway Marca,’’ ‘‘ East Lynne,” ete. 


pa The Stories published in the Post are admitted, by good judges, to be 


S PRIDE. 


unsurpassed by those published in any other journal whatever. The best of 
Mrs. WOOD'S Stories have appeared in the Post. 


A Useful and Handsome Premium! To every Two Dollar Subscriber, and 





beau every person who gets up a Club, will be given or sent by mail (postage prepaid by us) 
AHANDSOME COLORED MAP OF THE SLAVE-HOLDING STATES, four feet long by 
three feet broad ! 
TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 
1 COPY, ONE YOAT, .1..0- seseeesee coeesesen eevee serene cenees eneesnces ounees $2.00 
ey I WEE ei ois ees novice ceiccvisiece cosdesess- bc00e sensvnnen bee 3.00 
aiid ih 6088s sence connnders cn sokindbed bvebes soccue soteek 5.00 
es CT ins scsensece asses scnacvonéiqnsasngen snseseee cnstesas 10.00 
10 COPieS, OME YOAT,......... cece sereeeeee ee 12.00 
Be Ns MN IONE 000.005 os esec cvsscecscsad sncnen becnssccnsesste esdbeneunes 20.00 
er, We send acopy gratis to every person who sends us a club of Eight, Ten, or Twenty 
subscribers. This is in addition to the Map Premium, which we send to the getter-up of 
every Club, 
GF" Sample copies of THE POST will be sent to any one, when requested, gratis. 
Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
— 1 eoeeer. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“Tne Sarurnpay Evexive Post has begun | less constitute the attraction of the pages 
another novel by Mrs. Ellen Wood, author | while it is being published.’’—Aessenger, 
of ‘Kast Lynne,’ ‘The Karl’s Heirs,’ and | Glenn’s Falls, N. Y. 
other successful stories, recently brought “ Sarcrpay Evexine Post.—The Proprie- 
before the American public. Mrs. Wood is | tors of this useful and intelligent paper, 
sLondon lady, and her novels are charac- | have purchased the advance sheets of Mrs. 
rized by a depth of power and intricacy of | Wood’s forthcoming story, entitled ‘ Ver- 
plot but rarely met with in these days—while | ner’s Pride.’ They will publish it in a short 
it the same time a sound moral tone under- | time. We warn our readers who may be 
lies all her productions.’’— True Republican, | so happy as to take the Post, a rich treat 
Centreville, Indiana. |awaits them. The Post is one of the most 
“We regard Tue Post as one of the best | reliable, firm and substantial papers in the 
veckly papers of the kind now published, and | country.”"— Union, Parton, II, 
hope that its ardent friends will extend to ita ‘‘Sarunpay Evenine Post.—The publish- 
pitronage worthy of its merits. It always | ers of this excellent family paper give notice 
brings to our mind the days of ‘Auld Lang | that a new story by Mrs. Wood. the popular 
Syne,’ as it was sought after by all the fa-| author of so many good stories, will soon be 
wily, in our boyhood days; and eagerly by | commenced in the Post. It is entitled ‘ Ver- 
all were its pages conned over. Nowis the | ner’s Pride,’ and will ran through about 
time to subseribe,’’—- Pioneer, U. Sandusky, O. | thirty numbers. Now is a capital time to 
“Tos Pamaperpmia Saturpay Evenixe | subscribe for the Post, as Mrs. Wood’s story 
Post has purchased the advance sheets of | will be worth more than the cost of the pa- 
Mrs. Wood’s forthcoming story, Verner’s | per.’’— City and Country, Nyack, N. Y. 
Pride, and will commence its publication ‘ Sarunpay Evenino Posr.—This very best 
ority. BM shortly, So great has been the demand for | of the literary weeklies, has been fortanate 
this new Work, that five of the New York enough to secure the advance sheets of a 
Alou publishers made efforts to obtain it—but | new work by Mrs. Wood—‘ Verwer’s Prope.’ 
Mrs. Wood, indulging her kindly feelings Every body who has read ‘ The Channings,’ 
5 for the Post, which was the first and for a | will be glad to read a new story by the au- 
MIA BM ong time the only American periodical to | thor of that work. The Post was the first 
teoognize her genius, has given the prefer- | American periodical that recognized the ge- 
thee to her old friends in Philadelphia. nius of Mrs. Wood, as it has often been to 
* Verner’s Pride” will ron through about | recognize the claims of others to successful 





Win}y numbers of the Post, and will doubt- 
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authorship.’’—Advocate, Stamford, Conn. 
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CARTE DE VISITES 
OF 
Distinguished Persons, Works of Art, and Rare and Beautify 
Pictures. 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE VERY BEST STYLE. 
Price 25 Cents cach, or Five for $1. 


pay Sent by mail, post paid, to any address, on receipt of the money. For sums less ¢) 
one dollar, P. O. stamps can be remitted, 
—0-—-- 
These pictures are pronounced by judges of photography to be among the finest produce: 


the materials used are of the best quality; and the various processes of obtaining neporivg 


printing, toning and mounting, are performed by persons skilled in the several departiues 
Among the subjects now ready are the following, some of them very choice: — 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 


Hagar. Ruth. Bathsheba, Woman of Cannan, 
Rachel. Psther. Queen of Sheba. Woman of Sawario 
Kebecea. Witch of Endor. Miriam. Martha, 


These rwetve card pictures are admitted by all who have seen them to be the most beautif 
series yet offered to the public. 


WOMEN OF HISTORY. 


Marie Antoinette. Anne Boleyn. Semiramis. ; Maid of Saragossa. 
Mary Queen of Scots. Isabella of Spain. Zenobia. - Joan D'Arc. 
Cornelia. Penelope. 
é COPIES OF PICTURES. 
Glimpse of an English Home- Evangeline. Spring, 
stead. by Herring. Highland Mary. Summer, ( The Seasons. 
Rebecca, from Ivanhoe. Madonna. By Corregio. Winter, By Thorwalsden. 
The Infant Redeemer. The Beloved Disciple. Autumn. 
The Lion in Love. The Cavalier’s Pets. By Landseer. Mother's Vision, 
The Good Shepherd. By Marillo, Maternal Instruction. Believer’s Vision. 
The Good Shepherd. By Corregio. The Happy “Contraband.” =“ We praise Thee, 0 God.” 
The Songstress. Dandelion. «Have merey upon us.” 
Reflection. The Interrupted Reader. Olive Plants, 
Ruth and Boaz. By Rothermel.Consider the Lilies. Good for a Cold. 
Uncle Toby and the Widow. The Two Friends. Titian’s Daughter Lavinia. 
By Leslie. The reso Young Timothy. 
The Amazon. Longfellow’s Children. 


PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
Of these, the following are now ready :— 





Lieut. Gen, Seott. Brig. Gen. Anderson, Washington, from Stuart. 
Maj. Gen, McClellan. Brig. Gen. Blenker. Mrs. Washington. 
Ma). Gen, Dix. Col. E, D, Baker. Vandyke. 
Maj. Gen. Butler. Col. M. Coreoran, Raphael. 
Maj. Gen. Wool. Col, EB. E. Ellsworth, Eliza Cooke, 
Maj. Gen. Halleck. Maj. Slemmer. Queen Victoria. 
Maj. Gen. Cartis. Com. Dupont. Mrs, 8. C. Hall. 
Maj. Gen. Banks. Com. Stringham. Rev. Chas. Kingsley. 
Ma). Gen, Frémont. Com. Foote. Tom Taylor, author of “( 
Maj. Gen. Grant. Com. Wilkes. American Cousin.” 
Maj. Gen. Seige). Edward Everett. Sir David Brewster. 
Maj. Gen. Burnside. Parson Browiflow. Sir Benjamin Brodie. 
Maj. Gen. Sprague, Governor Garibaldi, ? Swedenborg. 

of Rhode Island. J. Fenimore Cooper. Tasso. 
Maj. Gen. Pope. President Lincoln. T. 8. Arthur. 
Muj. Gen, McDowell. Simon Cameron, Virginia F. Townsend, 
Brig. Gen. Lyon. Geo. D. Prentice. Mrs, Jameson. 
Brig. Gen, Lander. Robt. Burns. H. W. Longfellow. 
Brig. Gen. Rosecrans. Hahnemann, Charlotte té. 


A comparison with most of fhe card pictures offered for sale will show their great superior 

pay” New subjects constantly adding to the list. 

*,# L refer, by permission, to T. 8. Arthur & Co, publishers of Home Magazine, 323 Wa! 
street, Philadelphia, for my promptness and fidelity in filling orders. 

pes The Trade supplied on liberal terms, F. E. THURSTON, 
Corner Laneaster Avenue and Bridge Street, PHILADELPH 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Tuose wishing to economize in these times, cannot, we think, do better than to subscribe 
for that * oldest and best of weeklies,’’ THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, of Philadelphia, 
For the small price of two dollars a year. (down to one dollar in clubs,) a paper is sent, ton- 
taining a summary of the NEWS OF THE WEEK, at the same time that ample space is 
devoted to STORIES, SKETCHES, ESSAYS, CHOICE RECEIPTS, POETRY, HUMOROUS 
ARTICLES, ete. 

We are now publishing a new story, called 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


By the celebrated Author, Mrs. Wood, author of ‘ Tur Caanninas,” “ Ean.'s Pans,” 
‘* A Live's Sacorer,’’ “Tax Ronaway Marcu,’’ ‘* Kast Lynxyw,” ete. 
say The Stories published in the Post are admitted, by good judges, to be 
unsu d by those seg in any other journal whatever. The best of 
Mrs. WOOD'S Stories have appeared in the Post. 


A Useful and Handsome Premium! To every Two Dollar Subscriber, and 
to every person who gets up a Club, will be given or sent by mail (postage prepaid by us) 
A HANDSOME COLORED MAP OF THE SLAVE-HOLDING STATES, four feet long by 
three feet broad ! 

TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


DOOM CUNO WOM iii kein ce ds Coe cietd sadevs osscasdesess veveeseee onnses $2.00 
BD GOMNOE, CTO FORT, 000.00 0.0600 scnsesee sgcesvere cessesvee avases ssdsoceee sve 3.00 
4 COPIOS, ONC YOAT,...... c..ee cesses coneeesee ee eeeeeeeees Paedscdhsi nodes 5.00 
Be as a0. a0 cesens exssonnepessopeotenopagn sussebens onseuees 10.00 
LO. CURIOS, OTS FORE, 020.0000 veccee vesesveee ooness cvveee cesvee svseen eve cones 12.00 
BD I PIE 5000s 000000 000000 osdeckd pense codec aceasanes soeete cones 20.00 


We send a copy gratis to every person who sends us a club of Eight, Ten, or Twenty 
subscribers. This is in addition to the Map Premium, which we send to the getter-up of 
every Club. 

GF Sample copies of THE POST will be sent to any one, when requested, gratis. 


Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Tar Satrurpay Eventne Post has begun | less constitute the attraction of the pages 
another novel by Mrs. Ellen Wood, author | while it is being published.’’—Messenger, 
of ‘Kast Lynne,’ ‘The Earl’s Heirs,’ and | Glenn’s Falls, N. Y. 
other successful stories, recently brought | « Sarvenpay Evextya Post.—The Proprie- 
before the American public. Mrs. Wood is (tors of this useful and intelligent paper, 
aLoudon lady, and her novels are charac- | have purchased the advance sheets of Mrs. 
terized by a depth of power and intricacy of | Wood's forthcoming story, entitled ‘ Ver- 
plot but rarely met with in these days—while | no:’s Pride.’ They will publish it in a short 
atthe same time a sound moral tone under- | time, We warn our readers who may be 
lies all her productions.’’— True Republican, | go happy as to take the Post, a rich treat 
Centreville, Indiana. ‘awaits them. The Post is one of the most 

“We regard Tue Post as one of the best | reliable, firm and substantial papers in the 
weekly papers of the kind now published, and | country."’— Union, Paxton, Ill, 
hope that its ardent friends will extend toita | **Sarurnpay Evenrxe Post.—The publish- 
patronage worthy of its merits. It always | ers of this excellent family paper give notice 
brings to our mind the days of ‘Auld Lang | that a new story by Mrs. Wood, the popular 
Syne,’ as it was sought after by all the fa- | author of so many good stories, will soon be 
mily, in our boyhood days; and eagerly by | commenced in the Post. It is entitled ‘ Ver 
ul were its pages conned over. Nowis the | ner’s Pride,’ and will ran through about 
time to subscribe.’’—~ Pioneer, U. Sandusky, O. thirty numbers. Now is a capital time to 

“Tag Pamaperenata Satorpay Evening | subscribe for the Post, as Mrs. Wood's story 
Post has purchased the advance sheets of | will be worth more than the cost of the pa- 
Mrs. Wood’s forthcoming story, Verner’s | per.’’— City and Country, Nyack, N. Y. 

Pride, and will commence its publication | « Sarvrpay Evexine Post.—This very best 
shortly, So great has been the demand for | of the literary weeklies, has been fortunate 
this new Work, that five of the New York | enough to secure the advance sheets of a 
publishers made efforts to obtain it—but | new work by Mrs. Wood—‘ Verxen’s Prive.’ 
Mrs, Wood, indulging her kindly feelings | Rvery body who has read ‘The Channings,’ 
for the Post, which was the first and for a | will be glad to read a new story by the au- 
long time the only American periodical to | thor of that work. The Post was the first 
'eognize her genius, has given the prefer- | American periodical that recognized the ge- 
thee to her old friends in Philadelphia. nius of Mrs. Wood, as it has often been to 
 Verner’s Pride” will run through about | recognize the claims of others to successful 
thirty numbers of the Post, and will doubt- | authorship.’’—Advocate, Stamford, Conn, 

















CARTES DE VISITE 


OF 


Distinguished Persons, Works of Art, and Rare and Beautiful 
Pictures, 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE VERY BEST STYLE. 
Price 25 Cents each, or Five for $1. 


22> Sent by mail, post paid, to any address, on receipt of the money. For sums less than one dollar, P. 0 
stamps can be remitted. 


—_—o——— 


These pictures are pronounced by judges of photography to be among the finest produced. All the ma- 
terials used are of the best quality; and the various processes of obtaihing negatives, printing, toning an 
mounting are performed by persons skilled in the several departments. Among the subjects now ready are 
the following, some of them very choice :— 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 


Hagar. Ruth. Bathsheba. Woman of Canaan. 
Rachel. Esther. Queen of Sheba, Woman of Samaria. 
Rebecca. Witch of Endor. Miriam. Martha. 


These Twetve card pictures are admitted by all who have seen them to be the most beautiful series yet 


offered to the public. ‘ 
‘WOMEN OF HISTORY. 


Marie Antonette. Anne Boleyn. Semiramis. Cornelia. Maid of Saragossa. 

Mary Queen of Scots. Isabella of Spain. Zenobia. Penelope. Joan D'Arc. 
COPIES OF PICTURES. 

Glimpse of an English Homestead.Evangeline. Spring. 

By Herring. Highland Mary. Summer. The Seasons. 
Rebecca, from Ivanhoe. Madonna. By Corregio. Winter. By Thorwalsden. 
‘The Infant Redeemer. The Beloved Disciple. Autumn. 

The Lion in Love. The Cavalier’s Pets. By Landseer. Mother's Vision. 

The Good Shepherd. By Murillo. Maternal Instruction. Believer’s Vision. 

‘The Good Shepherd... By Corregio. The Happy “Contraband.” “ We praise Thee, O God.” 

‘The Songstress. fs ndelion. “ Have mercy upon us.” 

Reflection. wrrapted Reader. Olive Plants. 

Ruth and Boaz. By Rothermel. Considef the Lilies. Good for a Cold. 

Unele Toby andthe Widow. = The Two Friends. Titian’s Daughter Lavinia. 
By Leslie. The Cer Young Timothy. 

The Amazon. Longfellow's Children. Young Samuel: 

The Bouquet of Beauty. The Blonde. Impatience. 

“ Blessed are they that mourn.” The Brunette. Past and Future. 

Christmas Eve at Dresden. To Dinner. The Twins. 


PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


Of these the following are now ready :— 





Lieut. Gen. Scott. Col, E. D. Baker. Prince of Wales. George Cruikshank. 
Maj. Gen. McClellan. Col. M, Coreoran. Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Walter Scott. 
Ma). Gen. Dix. Col. E. E. Ellsworth. Rev. Chas. Kingsley. Bishop Heber. 
Ma). Gen Butler. Maj. Slemmer. Tom Taylor, author of “Our Wordsworth. 
Maj. Gen. Wool. Com. Dupont. A ean Cousin.” Gray. 
Maj. Gen. Halleck. Com. Stringham. Sir David Brewster. Rogers. 
Maj. Gen. Curtis. Com. Foote. Sir Benjamin Brodie. Lamb, 
Ma). Gen. Banks. Com. Wilkes. Swedenborg. Campbell. 
Maj. Gen. Frémont. Edward Everett. Tasso. Lei¢h Hunt. 
Maj. Gen. Grant. Parson Brownlow. T. 8. Arthur. Kirk White. 
Maj. Gen. Seigel. Garibaldi. Virginia F. Townsend. Keats. 
Ma). Gen. Burnside. J. Fenimore Cooper. Mrs. Jameson. Mrs, Hemans. 
Ma). Gen. Sprague, Gover- President Lincoln. H. W. Longfellow. Keble. 

nor of Rhode Island. Simon Cameron. Charlotte Bronte. Thomas Moore. 
Maj. Gen. Pope. Geo. D. Prentice. rby. Nathaniel Hawthorn. 
Ma). Gen. Me i. Robt. Burns. Wm. H. Seward. Dr. Arnold, of * Rugby.” 
Hrig. Gen. Lyon. Hahnemann. Napoleon I. Gerald Massey. 
Brig. Gen. Lander. Washington, from Stuart, Daniel Webster. Leslie, the Painter. 
Brig. Gen. Rosecrans. Mrs. Washington. Duchess of Sutherland. Bayard Taylor. 
Brig. Gen. Anderson, Vandyke. Benjamin D'Israeli, M. P. — 
Brig. Gen. Blenker. Raphael. W. C. Macready. Jeff. Davis, 
Brig. Gen. MeCall. Eliza Cooke. Robert Browning. John C. Calhoun. 
Brig. Gen. Mansfield. Queen Victoria. Sir John F. W. Herschell. Gen. Beauregard. 


A comparison with most of the card pictures offered for sale will show their great superiority. 


gay” New subjects constantly adding to the list. 
*,* L refer, by permisson, to T. 8. Arthur & Oo., ac ates of Home Magazine, 823 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, for my promptness and fidelity in filling orders. 


pay~ The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 


F. E. THURSTON, 


Corner Lancaster Avenue and Bridge Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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IHE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Tuose wishing to economize in these times, cannot, we think, do better than to subscribe 
for that ‘* oldest and best of weeklies,’?’ THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, of Philadelphia. 
forthe small price of two dollars a year. (down to one dollar in clubs,) a paper is sent, con- 
wining a summary of the NEWS OF THE WEEK, at the same time that ample space is 
voted to STORIES, SKETCHES, ESSAYS, CHOICE RECEIPTS, POETRY, HUMOROUS 
ARTICLES, ete. 

We are now publishing a new story, called 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


By the celebrated Author, Mrs. Wood, author of ‘‘ Taz Cuannyivos,”’ ‘* Earv’s Hetrs,”’ 

say “4 ‘* A Lire’s Secret,’’ ‘‘ Tag Ronaway Marcu,’ ‘ East Lyyne,”’ ete. 

pady are sa" The Stories published in the Post are admitted, by good judges, to be 
unsw by those published in any other journal whatever. The best of 
Mrs. WOOD’S Stories have appeared in the Post. 


4 Useful and Handsome Premium! To every Two Dollar Subscriber, and 
to every person who gets up a Club, will be given or sent by mail (postage prepaid by us) 
A HANDSOME COLORED MAP OF THE SLAVE-HOLDING STATES, four feet long by 
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lar, P.O 


ries yet Bi ree feet broad ! 
TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 
ssa. 1 COPY, ONO YOAT, 0.04. cescees sesseevee sosece sesees senses snssensen seneee $2.00 
By MI ccs hos covers cohundnp gibesncos evecavens covese sonacente . 8.00 
GI iis ccie: 5th cs scence ccnpsesee ones sonreveectoscveseecneene 5.00 
B COPIES, ONE YOAT, 00... .seceee ceeeee seeesnen coeeesene seseeesen coeeee ee 10.00 
10 COPieS, OME YOAT,......000 veces sereeeeee cones eneces eeeeee coceee see eeeee B00 
- ZO COPIES, ONE YOAM,...... 20.00. ceceee censor ceece sesees eentennes eeeeee enees 20.00 


We send acopy gratis to every person who sends us a club of Eight, Ten, or Twenty 
subscribers. This is in addition to the Map Premium, which we send to the getter-up of 
every Club, 

GF Sample copies of THE POST will be sent to any one, when requested, gratis. 


Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. (/ 


“Tae Saturpay Evextxe Post has begun | less constitute the attraction of the pages 
another novel by Mrs. Ellen Wood, author while it is being published.’’—AMessenger, 
of ‘Kast Lynne,’ ‘The Earl’s Heirs,’ and | Glenn's Falls, N. Y. 
other successful stories, recently brought ‘“‘Sarurnpay Evexive Post.—The Proprie- 
before the American public. Mrs. Wood is (tors of this useful and intelligent paper, 
aLondon lady, and her novels are charac- | have purchased the advance sheets of Mrs 
terized by a depth of power and intricacy of | Wood’s forthcoming story, entitled ‘ Ver- 
plot but rarely wet with in these days—while | ner’s Pride.’ They will publish it in a short 
at the same time a sound moral tone under- | time. We warn our readers who may be 
livs all her productions.’’—Zrue Republican, | so happy as to take the Post, a rich treat 
Centreville, Indiana. awaits them. The Post is one of the must 

“We regard Tae Post as one of the best | reliable firm and substantial papers in the 
weekly papers of the kind now published, and | country.’’—Union, Paxton, Ill. 
hope that its ardent friends will extend toita ““Sarorpay Evenixe Post.—The publish- 
patronage worthy of its merits. It always | ers of this excellent family paper give notice 
brings to our mind the days of ‘Auld Lang | that a new story by Mrs. Wood the popular 
Syne,’ as it was sought after by all the fa- | author of so many good stories, will soon be 
mily, in our boyhood days; and eagerly by | commenced in the Post. It is entitled * Ver- 
all were its pages conned over. Nowis the | ner’s Pride,’ and will run through about 
time to subseribe.’’-- Pioneer, U. Sandusky, O. | thirty nambers. Now is a capital time to 
ty. “THe Pamapetputa Satsrpay Evenine subscribe for the Post, as Mrs. Wood’s story 

Post has purchased the advance sheets of | will be worth more than the cost of the pa- 
Mrs. Wood’s forthcoming story, Verner’s per.’’— City and Country, Nyack, N. Y. 
jut Pride and will commence its publication “ Sarorpay Evexine Post.—This very best 
shortly. So great has been the demand for | of the literary weeklies, has been fortunate 
this new work, that five of the New York enough to secure the advance sheets of a 
publishers made efferts to obtain it—bat | new work by Mrs. Wood —‘ Verxer’s Prive.’ 
Mrs, Wood, indulging her kindly feelings | Every body who has read ‘The Channings,’ 
i. for the Post, which was the first and for a wii be glad to read a new story by the au- 
long time the only American periodical to thor of that work. The Post was the first 
recognize her genius, has given the prefer- | American periodical that recognized the ve- 
ence to her old friends in Philadelphia. nius of Mrs. Wood, as it has often been to 

“ Verner’s Pride” will run thronch about | recognize the claims of others to successful 

thirty nnwbers of th= ° Yaeb+ § —»'orship.’’—Adeocute, Stamford, Conn. 
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ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


It is a Home Magazine in every sense of the >have caused the writings of its leading editor | 
word, healthy, fresh, and sweet—beautiful as the ¢sought for and read by every family in 1) 

meadows of June. It is a weleome necessity in vur 5 diffuse themeelves throughout the magazine, » 
home.—Journal, Delhi, Lowa, render it most valuable and attraetive.— Sex) 


[ts cheapness makes it accessible to all families, 0 Waterford, N. Yurk. 
while its literary merit» are inferior to none of the$ Arthur's Home Magazine is »ndoubted|y t\\o | 
more expensive magazines,—Cautaract, Cohoes, N.> publication of its character, for the price, | 
York. in the United State? or any other count) .— /, 


‘ ° 
We find no periodical better adapted to the home ¢ Pendent, Mankato, Minn. 
cirele. It comes unpretending in its appearance, Tt has already taken its place among the | 
but none the less welcome and appreciated by those > magazines printed in this country. — Union, rio 
who would secure good and profitable reardirg for 2 Illinois, 
their families,—Mirror, Mount Holly, N. Jersey. We. always draw largely on Arthur, eure to 4 


We consider Arthur’s Magazine our most valuable ¢ some of the best tales, sketches, and mora! precey 
literary companion. The marked features of thisS from his pages.— Courier, Hallowell, Maine. 
journal are the refinement, originality and high> We like Arthur's Magazine—there is alwa 
tone of its contents.—Despatch, Amsterdam, New ° something useful in its pagus,—Courier, Vien 
York, S Minvis. 

Arthur's Home Magazine comes to us laden, as: This is the best and cheapest magazine fir ( 
usual, with pure and holy. thoughts, useful hints, 5 ladies peblished in America, and should worn | 
kindly suggestions, friendly admonitions, pure out- > reading table of ¢very lady in the dand.—Leyis 
gushin > oot Legeamny 8 er — 2 Washington, Ohio. . 
and “ thoughts that breathe and words that barn.” ¢ “ell Ae ith 
Every parent should furnish it for his daughters.— Ramage retiggy grigtet y ay — , 


The Gem Gazer ine, Po 
oie Sum te, Denter, Mein ¢hoicest reading matter, conveying instruction 


But little neod be said in commendation ofS well as pleasure.—Nepublican, Keeseville, \. ) 
Oe, ee wide.” —* ety y Na-¢ We look upon it as one of the most useful mag 
eS ee ee PUFS>S ines in a family that is issued.—The Mail, 1. 
sigh toned and refined, commend us to the pages >). ya 
of the modest, unassuming Home Magazine. Having?” ’ ¥ 
been fora number of years a constant reader ss Arthur's Home Magazine is always greeted wi 
Arthur we invariably look forward with pleasure to Sjoy by all the fireside.—Kepublie, Valparaiso, |» 
the time when our ever punctual little monthly 2 Give Arthur a wide cireulation, for it fully d 
visitant is certain to be on hand. To parents, 5 serves it.— Advveate, Geenville, li, 
expecially, do we commend the Ilome Magazine as > 
a publication in every respect worthy of being 
placed in the hands of the yoang. and rising gone- | of 


ration,—Republican, Caldwell, Ohio. 
Bright, beautiful, and home-like as usual. M 
Arthur's is our favorite, It is truly a “home ; ee ate 
magazine,” and no fireside should be without it.— °'% Senlal prorence never tail to cheer our bome. 
- ‘ Chronicle, Rochester, Ind. 


The Miltonian, Milton, Pa, a bint 
# not saying too much in its praise to say t! 
If any of our readors wish to subscribe for a first ¢ it is the best magazine of the kind that is publishe 
class magazine, they cannot find a better and > We have never seen anytuing exeeptionable with 
cheaper one than Arthur’s Home Magazine. Sits pages.— Advocate, Neilleville, Wis 
If you want a magazine particularly adapted to ¢ : s 
the home cirele, you will find it in Arthur's, > 
If you want beautiful engravings, you will find 2* 


Any person who cannot get two dollars worth » 
it in a year, will never get it in any magazine, 
Independent, Warren, Ill. 


There is something so attractive and home-li 
bout it that we most heartly commend it to | 


them in Artbur’s. patronage of every domestic family.—Odd Fello 
If you want patterns for fancy work, you will 2 Boonsboro, Md. 
find them in Arthur's, Arthur's Magazine is a standard geria! for ti 


: “ at a wigh toned, moral stories, you willS family cirele.—/’ioneer, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
nd them in Arthur's, ine i 
This magazine is unsurpassed in Jiterary meri 
If young mothers want advice in reference to the¢ 1. i. a favorite every where,—AMessenger, (ies 
health, comfort, b ess, de., of their children, 5 pi, NW York 
they will find it iw ur’s. > bits : 
If the boys and girls want interesting and in-2 We cordially recommend it to our readers. 
<a — , they will find it in Arthur's, S Telegraph, Miflinbw:g, Pa. 
f our housekeepers want receipts, and other> This superb ladies’ magazine comes fully up ! 
valuable readin they will find it in Arthur's, 2the best standard of a» literary and fashionad! 
Ta “> ; Pe gee berg oP pene t< periodical, Telegram, Ottawa, Ohio, 
old or pounieaoiantior sf Se ‘Landing “Wien . This magazine is read by thousands and grea‘! 
F < : admired, and is certainly the eheapest work of th 


Beautifully iMustrated, well printed, and a gem, Skind publisl. ' /°"'", Greensburg, Pa. 


which for the price, is unequalled.—Pioneer, Vae-2 we nd no peri etter adapted to the hom 
ear, Michigan, circle, It com. uny.tcuding im its appearance 
We regard it as one of the safest and best maga- 2 but none the less welcome and appreciated by the 





zines for.the family that can be procured, That ¢ who weull secure good and profitable, reading { 
Ligh mopdl tong and sterling common sense which ¢ their families,—Leru/d, Mount Holly, N. Jerse): 
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ee fbe Saturday Evening Post. 





U 
ll “THE OLDEST AND BEST OF THE WEEKLIES.” 





ly the} 


. pubiaglm THOSE Wishing to economize in these times, cannot, we think, do better than 
‘2 (Gl subscribe for that “ oldest and best of the weeklies,’ THE SATURDAY 
© the i!) ENING POST, of Philadelphia. For the small price of two dollars a year, 
 (-loaiiown to one dollar, in clubs,) a paper is sent, containing a summary of the 
ure gee WS OF THE WEEK, at the same time that ample space is devoted to 
y orem ORIES, SKETCHES, ESSAYS, CHOICE RECEIPTS, POETRY, 


b av MOROUS ARTICLES, &e. 


' 'll We are now publishing a new story, called 
me for 
“2 WEANER’S PRYOR 
~Regint : ° ° fe. A by hy Bb 

‘ rash ie lol Vet we ww >) 
ocet 7 
eo dl By the celebrated author MRS. WOOD, 
Vv. Yor 
ul mag Author of “Tur Cuannunes,” “ Ear.’s Hers,” A Lire’s Secret,” 
il, Leb ee ” * ” 

“Tne Runaway Marcu,” “ East Lynne,” &c. 

ted wi 


‘~ (“i > The Stories published in THE POST are admitted, by 


fully 


pod judges, to be unsurpassed by those published in any other 
orho@iournal whatever. The best of Mrs. WOOD’S Stories have appeared 


Hs THE POST. 
A USEFUL AND HANDSOME PREMIUM! 


To every Two Dollar Subscriber, and to every person who gets up a Club, 
vill be given or sent by mail (postage prepaid by us) A HANDSOME 
(OLORED MAP OF THE SLAVE-HOLDING STATES, four feet long 
by three feet broad ! 







. M 


TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


1 copy, one year, : - . . 2.00 
2 copies, one year, . . - 3.00 
4 copies, one year, - - - . 5.00 
ere. 8 copies, one year, - - . : 10.00 
= 10 copies, one year, - - - . 12.00 
abi 20 copies, one year, - - . - 20.00 
eat! ° 
tt We send a copy gratis to every person who sends us a Club of Eight, Ten, 


or Twenty subscribers. This is in addition to the Map Premium, which we 
0m J 
seg send to the getter-up of every Club. 
he . . af ’ A 
f ia" Sample copics of THE POST will be sent to any one, when requested, 


gratis. 
Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
319 Walned Street, Philadelphia, 











ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZIN 
For 1863! 
Volumes NNI. and NNITI. 
Edited by T. 8S. ARTHUR and VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


DEVOTED TO 
Cocial Literature, Arts, Morals, Health, and Domestic Happine 


The aim of this work from the beginning, has been to unite in one periodical ; 
attractions and excellencies of two classes of magazines—The Ladies’, or Fas! 
Magazines, as they are called, and the literary monthlies ; and so to blend the us 
with the entertaming, as to please and benefit all classes of readers. The | 
“ Home Magazine” must have its 
TOILETTE AND WORK-TABLE DEPARTMENT; its MOTHERS 

DEPARTMENT; its HEALTH, CHILDREN’S, AND HOUSE- 
KEEPER’S DEPARTMENTS; as well as its strictly 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


All these are united in our magazine, and in each department excellence is sougl 
Nothing is admitted in any way hurtful to morality, honor, or religion. 

shen | of no periodical in the country has the press everywhere spoken wit 
unqualified approval. From thousands of similar notices we give the following — 


It is a Home Magazine in every sense of the This superb ladies’ magazine comes fully up 
word, healthy, fresh, and sweet—beautifal as the | the best standard of a literary and fashional 
meadows ofJune, It is a welcome neoossity in oar periodical.— Telegram, Ottawa, Ohio. 
home.—Journal, Delhi, Jowa. 

Its cheapness makes it accessible to all families, 
whilo its literary merits are inferior to none of the 
more expensive magazines, -— Cataract, Cohoes, N.Y. 

Arthur has done as much as any man of his age 
to diffuse good morals and religious principles 
among the young, and his magazine comes forth 
from month to month like a sower to sow, and 


seatters the good seed everywheore,—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. We nover put down this magazine, but that 


Arthur's Home Magazine is undoubtedly the | feel better for having taken it up.— Union Den 
best publication of its character, for the price, pub- | Deposit, N.Y. 


lished in the United States or any other country.— 
Independent, Mankato, Minn, We have said so much in favor of Arthur’ 


It is decidedly the best two dollar magazine | Magazine that we hardly know what else we ca 
published, and should be in every house.— Mirror, | say. It is certainly one of the best and one of th 
Mt. Holly, N. J. cheapest.— Republican, New Oregon, lowa. 

ELEGANT BNGRAVINGS 


appear in every number, including choice pictures, groups and characters, prevailing Fashions, and 


great variety of needle-work patterns. 
THE LITERARY 
portion of the HOME MAGAZINE is of the highest character. Tho Editors, who write largely for it 
pages, are assisted by liberal contributions from the pens of some of the best writers in the country. 
ELEGANT PREMIUMS. 
We shall have ready several choice premium plates for those ‘who get up clubs, They will be av- 
nounced next month. 


Any person who cannot get two dollars worth o 
of it in a year, will never get it in any magazine. 


Independent, Warren, Lil. 


Bright, beautifal, and home-like as usual. M: 
its genial presence never fail to cheer our home 
Chronicle, Rochester, Ind. 








YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 


1 copy Home Magazine (and one of the premium plates), 
” copies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 
s* = (ana one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 
(and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 
(and an extra copy of Magazine, and one premium plate to getter-up of Club), 
(and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getter-up of Club), 
(and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getter-up of Club), 
g® It will be seen that each single subscriber, who pays $2, is entitled to one of the premium plates. 
ga In ordering premiums, three red stamps must be sent, in every ease, to pay the cost of mailing 
each premium, fi} Mt is not required that all the subscribers to a club be at the same Post Office. 


CLUBBING, 


Home Magazine and Godey's Lady's Book, one year, $3 50. 
Home Magazine and Harper's Magazine. one year, $5 50, 
Home Mugazine and Saturday Evening Post, 83 00. 


Address ° T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 323 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 
For 1863! 


GREAT LITERARY AND PICTORIAL YEAR! 











NSEND, 









The publisher of Godevy's Lady's Book, thankful to that public whieh has enabled him to publish a 
nagazine for the last thirty-three vears of a larger circula than any in America, bas made an arrange 
lappine gent with the most popular authoress in this country, 
MARION HARLAND, 
eriodica] | Authoress of ‘‘Anonn,”’ “‘ Hippew Patru,” * Moss Sipe,” ‘* Newesrs,” and “ Mrrram,” 

‘ as) , . : > , . ’ 
Or Pash who will furnish a story for every number of the Lady's Book for 1863. This alone will place the Lady's 
ud the Usef Book, in a literary point of view, far ahead of any other magazine, Merion Harland writes for no other 

jieation, Our other favorite writers will all eontinue to furnish artiel throughout the yea 


_ The 4 






TH BES 
Lady’s Magazine in the World, and the Cheapest! 
=o 
THE LITERATURE 
sof that kind that ean be read aloud in tho family cirele, and the clergy in immense numbers are 


sabscribers for the Book. 





THER, 
USE. 
y 












THE MUSIC 
jsall original, and would cost 25 cents (the price of the Book) in the music stores; but most of it is 
copyrighted, and cannot be obtained except in “ Codey,’ 
OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
All efforte to rival us in this have ceased, we now stand alone in this department, giving, as we 
do, many more and infinitely better engravings than ar \ 





> is sougl; 







wken wi 
ing :-— 


| 





» published in any other work. 





r 





” fully up GOT } 
IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION PLATES, 







fashional 
( utaining from five to aeven full length Coloved Fe son cach plate, Other magazines give only two. 
Far Ahead of any Fashions in Europe or America. 
irs worth o Godey’s is the only work in the world that gives these immense plates, and they are such as to have 





excited the wonder of publishers and the public. The publication of these plates cost 


$10,000 MORE 
than Fashion plates of the old style, and nothing but our wonderfully large cirenlation enables us to 
We never spare money when the public can be benefited. 





Magazine, 






sual, M give thom, Other magazines cannot afford it, 
bur home, These fashions may be relied on. Dresses may be made after them, and the wearer will not subject 
herself to ridicule, as would be the case if she visited the large cities dressed after the style of the plates 






riven in some of our so-called fashion magazines 
OUR WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 
of which we give twice or three times as many as any other magazine, are often mistaken for steel. 


They are so far superior to any others. 







IMITATIONS. 
Remember that the Lady's Book is the original publication and the cheapest. 





If 





Beware of them. 
you take Godey, you want no other magazine. 
Everything that is useful or ornamental in a house can be found in Godey. 
DRAWING LESSONS. 

















a. 
No other magazine gives them, and we have given enongh to fill several large volumes. 
— OUR RECEIPTS ; i 
’ sre such as can be found nowhere else, Cooking in all it« variety—Confectionery—the Nursery—tho 
Toilot—the Laundry—the Kitchen. Receipts upon all subjects are to be found in the pages of the 
Lady’s Book, We originally started this department, and have peculiar facilities for making it most 
ly for it perfect, This department alone is worth the price of the Book. 
try. LADIES’ WORK TABLE. 
This department comprises engravings and descriptions of every article that a lady wears. 
a MODEL COTTAGES. 
M an- : ; 
No other magazine has this department. 
TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 
One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. Three copies one year, $6, Four copies one year, $7. 
$2 00 Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, $10. 
3 00 Fight copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the elub, $15. 
4 00 Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, $20. : 
5 00 And the on/y magazine that can be introduced into the above clubs in place of the Lady’s Book is 
10 00 Arthur's Home Magazine. 
15 00 SPECIAL CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES, 
20 00 Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine both one year for $3.50. 
plates. Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper's Magazine both one year, $4.50. am 
pailing Godey, Harper and Arthur, will all three be sent one year, on receipt of $6.00. 
Office, Treasury Notes and Notes of all solvent banks taken at par. Be careful and pay the postage on your 





] : ‘ess 
etter aaa L. A. GODEY, 





323 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE 
For 1863! 


Volumes NNT. 


Xx XIT. 


and 


Edited by T. 8. ARTHUR and VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


DEVOTED TO 


Social Literature, Arts, ic orals, 


[Cealth, and Domestic Happiness 


The aim of this work from the beginning, has been to unite in one periodical th 
attractions and excellencies of two classes of magazines—The Ladies’, or Fashion 


Magazines, as they are called, and the literary monthlies ; 


with the entertaining, as to please and 
“ Home Magazine” must have its 


and so to blend the usefy! 


benefit all classes of readers. The true 


TOILETTE AND WORK-TABLE DEPARTMENT; its MOTHER’ 
DEPARTMENT; its HEALTH, CHILDREN’S, AND HOUSE- 
KEEPER’S DEPARTMENTS; as weil as its strictly 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 

All these are united in our magazine, and in each department excellence is sought, 


Nothing is admitted in any way hurtful to 


morality, honor, or religion. 


Probably of no periodical in the country has the press everywhere spoken with sueh 


unqualified approval. 

Itis a Home Magazine in every sense of the 
word, healthy, fresh, and sweet—beautiful as the 
meadows of June. Itis a welcome necessity in our 
home.—Journal, Delhi, Jowa. 

Its cheapness makes it accessible to all families, 
while its literary merits are inferior to none of the 
more expensive magazines.-—Cataract, Cohoes, N.Y. 

Arthur has done as much as any man of his age 
to diffuse good morals and religious principles 
among the young, and his magazine comes forth 
from month to month like a sower to sow, and 
seatters the good seed everywhere.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Arthur's Home Magazine is undoubtedly the 
best publication of its character, for the price, pub- 
lished in the United States or any other country.— 
Independent, Mankato, Minn. 


Frow thousands of similar notices we give the following :— 


This superb ladies’ magazine comes fully up t 
the best standard of a literary and fashionable 
periodical.— Telegram, Ottawa, Ohio, _ 

Any person who cannot get two dollars worth out 
of it in a year, will never get it in any magazine. — 
Independent, Warren, Il. 

Bright, beautiful, and home-like as usual. May 
its genial presence never fail to cheer our home.— 
Chronicle, Rochester, Jud. 

We never put down this magazine, bat that we 
feel better fur having taken it up—Uwion Den, 
Deposit, N. Y. 

We have said so much in favor of Arthur's 
Magazine that we hardly know what, else we can 
say. It is certainly one of the best amd.one of the 
i cheapest.—Republican, New Oregon, Iowa. 





ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS 


appear in every number, including choice }‘ctures, groups and characters, prevailing Fashions, and 


great variety of needle-work patterns. 


T13 LITERARY 
portion of the HOME MAGAZINE is of tie highest character, 


The Editors, who write largely for its 


pages, are assisted by liberal contributions from the pens of some of the best writers in the country. 


RARE AND ELEGANT PREMIUMS 


Are sent to all who make up Clabs.—Our Premiums for 1863 are— 


1. A large Photographie copy of that splendid 
PORARIES.” 
accuracy and effect that is remarkable. 

2. A large 
DREAM,” a favorite with every one. 


2 
oo 2 


A similar copy of Herring’s “GLIMPSE OF AN ENGLISH HOMESTEAD.” 


Engraving, “SHAKSPEARE AND HIS COTEM 


This copy is made from a proof print, before lettering, and gives all the details with an 


Photographie copy, from an Engraving of Huntington's celebrated picture, “ MERCY'S 


This premium 


was given last year, and was so great a favorite that we continue it on our list fur 1863! 


YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 


1 copy Home Magazine (and one of the premium plates), $2 00 
2 copies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 3 00 
3 “ (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 4 00 
4 “ — (andone of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 5 00 
8 “ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and one premium plate to getter-up of Club), 10 00 
12 “ — (and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getter-up of Club), 15 00 
17 “ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getter-up of Club), 20 0 


J It will be seen that each single subscriber, who pays $2, is entitled to one of the premium plates. 
pa In ordering premiums, three red stamps must be sent, in every case, to pay the cost of mailing 


each premium. 


2 It is not required that all the subscribers to a club be at the same Post Office. 


CLUBBING. 


Home Magazine and Godey’s 


Lady’s Book, one year, $3 50. 


Home Magazine and Harper's Magazine, one year, $3 50. 
Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post, $3 00. 


Address 


T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 


23 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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